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Eden and Vyshinsky | 


Me& EDEN may not yet have changed very much in the substance 
of British foreign policy ; but he has clearly brought to an end 
the period of inarticulateness in expounding it. Indeed, it is only 
by observing how much effect can be produced by a single good 
speech, saying the right things in the right place, such as the speech. 
he made in New York on Friday of last week, that one can fully realise 
the harm that was done by the long period when no one weuld speak 
clearly for His Majesty’s Government. 


Mr Eden’s speech touched on a number of topics, some of thein 
quite specifically addressed to his American audience. But it was what 
he had to say on the most important issue of the day that excites most 
interest. That issue, of course, is how the world is to get out of the 
mess it is in. The more it seems likely that the resolution and the 
rearmament of the free nations in the last eighteen months have staved 
off the threat of another world war, the more clear it becomes that the 
strains off this same period cannot be allowed to continue indefinitely. 
It is not surprising that men’s minds turn to the search for a quick way 
out. Some seek it along General MacArthur’s road of making war to 
end war. Others seek it along the road that Mr Churchill has more 
than once indicated (though it: would be surprising if his thinking 
about it were as simple-minded as that of some of his followers): the 
road of a comprehensive conference with the Russians “ at the highest 
level »—in short, another Teheran-style conference. 


Mr Eden made it clear in his speech last week—and not for the 
first time—that he is not of either of these schools. He counsels 
realism and patience. He sees peace being, not created wholly from 
the top, but built up gradually, “ agreement by agreement,” from the 
basis. His programme was specific : 


There is reason to hope that it will eventually be possible to establish 
gradually, agreement by agreement, a basis for existence free from the 
constant fear of war. This may well be something less than true peace 
and understanding—for Soviet methods and doctrine offer little prospect 
of that—but it would be far better than the present atmosphere in which 
we live. We might then advance through a period of lessening tension. 
During this phase the West would continue. firmly and patiently to restore 
equilibrium of force ; seek to conclude local and limited settlements of 
outstanding issues ; avoid provocation ; and work towards a general agree- 
ment to live and. let live, based on mutually recognised positions of 
strength. Thus the world might move forward towards stability and 
settled relations. 


The obvious objection to this “step by step” doctrine is that it 
looks like taking so long—even, that is, if it is possible to be sure 
that the steps taken are not one forward and two back, as for example 
if a truce in Korea were followed by renewed Communist aggressions 
in Indo-China and Malaya or Burma. Experience shows, it can be 

argued, that very little can be made with the Communist 
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to saying that “local and limited settlements” can 
seldom be achieved unless the atmosphere at the highest 
levels is propitious. 


But experience can also be quoted to show that no 
reliance: can be placed on Stalin’s smiles ; they never 
iast very long. Moreover any agreement reached on the 
highest level must necessarily be couched in generalities, 
and after the memory of Stalin’s co-operative geniality 
has faded, the words in the document turn out to mean 
whatever the Kremlin wishes them to mean. Yalta is the 
classical example of substantial western concessions sin- 
cerely offered at the highest level in return for fine 
phrases that signified nothing. This time, it will be said, 
the high-level conference would not be called with the 
object of offering concessions but, as the Americans say, 
of “laying it on the line.” That might come very close 
to being an ultimatum, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the Russians have any less stubborn, and even 
desperate, patriotism in the face of ultimata as any other 
people. On the record, the high-level approach has not 
had any outstanding successes to its credit, whereas 
there are one or two limited local settlements that have 
been successfully negotiated and thereafter observed ; 
Berlin provides the chief example. 


* 


As if by express design to provide an object lesson in 
the difference between the “ high-level” and the “ step 
by step ” approaches to peace, Mr Vyshinsky, speaking 
on the day after Mr Eden, offered what might be meant 
to be an olive branch on the subject of atomic disarma- 
ment. He stated that Soviet Russia was, now prepared 
to accept the principle of a “ continuing,” and not merely 
“ periodic ” inspection of atomic production as part of 
a scheme of international control. Furthermore, he now 
agreed that the total prohibition of atomic weapons 
should come into force only at the same time as inter- 
national control and inspection, not in advance as has 
been the Soviet contention up to now. It is true that 
these concessions were coupled with several other points 
which are totally unacceptable, such as the abandonment 
of the North Atlantic Treaty, and that the whole was 
wrapped up in the usual bitterly vituperative speech. It 
it also true that the explicit condition remains that the 
international inspection “shall not be entitled to inter- 
fere in the domestic affairs of states,’ which might cover 
almost anything. Nevertheless, on the face of them, the 
two concessions are of real substance ; they appear to 
loosen, if not wholly to remove, the major obstacles to 
agreement on international control of atomic energy, 
which is in its turn the key to a general disarmament 
convention. 

What, then, should be the western governments’ 
reaction? The “step by step” school will be tempted 
to say that the Russian olive branch should be treated 
seriously, whatever suspicions there may be of the 


motives behind it, that it should be examined with all © 


care, but also with all sincerity, lest perchance there 
should be in it the germ of a real agreement. But the 
other school will be tempted to ask what is the use of 
wasting time, hope and energy on a proposal which 
would not have been put forward by the Russians unless 
‘they thought it was to their advantage, which must be 
to the West’s disadvantage. Until there is convincing 
evidence of a change of heart at the top, Russians bearing 
concessions are best treated like Greeks bearing gifts. 


It is, indeed, very difficult to believe that agreement 
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could ever be reached on the specific subject of atomic 
control in the present atmosphere of deep suspicion and 
open hostility.. The American offer to agree to inter- 
national control of atomic production, including their 
own, was made as long ago as 1946. It was, even then, 
an almost unprecedented sacrifice, since it would have 
involved the abandonment by the Americans of a master 
weapon of which they then had a complete monopoly. 
Much has changed since 1946. American policy was then 
still based on Roosevelt’s conviction that the Russians 
might be awkward but were not hostile ; the “ enemy,” 
in whose favour the American atomic monopoly was to 
be surrendered, was still the vague impersonal hypo- 
thetical enemy of the undefined future. Moreover, 
atomic weapons themselves are changing their character: 
the emphasis is now on atomic artillery, which would by 
definition be almost entirely defensive in its action, since 
its major effect would be to prevent an opposing army 
from advancing. The possession of atomic shells of this 
kind by the United States does not, to any significant 
extent, increase the aggressive potential of the United 
States ; but it does improve the possibility of stopping a 
Russian advance by land im Europe. Conversely, the 
banning of such weapons would seriously weaken a 
defender and confer an advantage on any potential 
aggressor whose main strength lies in a large land army. 
Indeed, as these atomic developments proceed, it 
becomes more and more difficult to single out atomic 
weapons as being something peculiar in their horror and 
aggressiveness. One must not- gursue the argument to 
the point of wishing that the Americans would withdraw 
the Baruch plan, in which their offer is embodied— 
indeed, the Baruch plan is to be the basis of discussion of 
the new Disarmament Commission of the United 
Nations. But if the Americans were now to insist that 
they would surrender their great atomic lead not as the 
first but as the last step in general disarmament, and only 
after proofs were forthcoming of a genuine desire for 
peace and reconciliation in the Kremlin, it would be 
hard to criticise them. 


* 


Where, then, does this leave the matter? Surely not 
in the sterile position that no Russian proposal must be 
taken seriously ‘finless it covers every problem in the 
world and is offered by Stalin in person. There is 
seldom any harm in talking, at any length—preferably 
in private—and there is always the possibility of good 
resulting. Now that the West’s rearmament effort is so 
firmly based, a willingness to discuss and examine pro- 
posals is not a sign of weakness. But the Russians will 
have to understand, if or when they Seriously want to 
build a bridge to the West, that they will have to do 


. Something more than yield a-point or two with a snar! ; 


they will have to provide the most convincing evidence 


of good faith that they can contrive. The Vyshinsky 
method will not work. 


The difference between the “high level” and the 
“step by step” schools is therefore not so large after 
all. It is the difference between a condition and a 
method. Willingness on both sides to compromise rather 
than to fight is the essential pre-condition, and proof of 
it may have to be sought at the hi level. But even 
if it is forthcoming, it is very y that an enduring 
peace can be achieved by a single forraula, struck off in a 
single meeting. It will have to be built from the bottom, 
brick by brick. | 
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The Case for Dearer Coal 


E HE first of these articles discussed the reasons why 
the average miner is unlikely to produce much more 
coal this year. The most hopeful way of increasing out- 
put is, therefore, to try to attract more miners by paying 
them more. In the second quarter of last year, the 
average weekly earnings of adult miners were {£10 Ios. 
a week, compared with the national average in all indus- 
tries of £8. It is still customary to marvel at this 
evidence of the great social and economic transformation 
of the coalfields since 1938. It is more to the point to 
ask whether social inertia, economic planning and 
political timidity have. not unduly inhibited the real 
economic transformation. Established ideas about the 
relative values of different jobs di¢ hard. But it is as 
long as ten years since miners were over-plentiful, and 
they are likely for some time to remain scarce ; there 
is no doubt that in a free economy their very scarcity 
would have pushed their wages even higher in the scale. 


The miners have just gained a substantial wage 
advance of about 15s. a week. But that has done no more 
than keep them in line with the general rise in wages 
and prices during 1951. As was shown in the chart 
published last week, they are still not so far ahead of 
wages in general as they were in 1947, when the mines 
were securing their considerable (though inadequate) 
postwar increase in manpower. 


There is little hope of expanding the labour force 
unless the miners are again put well ahead, and a worth- 
while further increase would have to be at least another 
pound a week, Just what the effect of such an increase 
would be on net recruitment is difficult to say, 
Obviously it would be greater if more could be done at 
the same time to improve housing and other amenities 
in the coalfields. But, fortunately, these are least needed 
in the Midland coalfields, where mining productivity 
is high and the competition of other industries for labour 
is strongest. On’the evidence of the past, another pound 
a week might in itself make quite a difference. The 
mines at present have vacancies for 15,000 workers. 
Further recruitment would depend on opening up new 
faces, and it is unlikely that, after the initial burst, new 
workers could be taken on at a rate of more than 500 a 
week. It may not be too much to hope that a wage 
increase of a pound a week would, during this year, 
attract as many men—say, 30,000—as the industry 
could absorb, even with vigorous measures of training 
and placement. 


The purpose of such an increase in wages would, of 
course, be to increase recruitment to the mines or reduce 
departures from them. Its purpose would not primarily 
be to increase the output of the men already in the 
mines. But it is obvious that it would be entirely frus- 
trated if the effect on the existing labour force were 
actually to reduce their output. It is often said that the 
average miner’s reaction to higher rates of pay is to do 
- work. The evidence for this ew . slight, and 
though higher wage rates would enable the miner to 
enjoy his conventional standard of living with less work, 
pride also increase his loss when oe Pcens day 
Os the to guard against this er is 
to ollie te. elage tacretos in the form of a large bonus 
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payable only to men who do a full week’s work. It is 
true that most of the attempts that have been made in 
the past to link wage advances to increases in produt- 
tivity or the relaxation of restrictive practices have been 
unsuccessful, in coal as in other industries. But it is oné 
thing to attach strings to advances that would have had 
to be granted in any case. It is quite another when the 
National Coal Board makes a spontaneous offer before 
the union gets round to another claim. 


* 


The average miner produces 300 tons of coal a year. 
If they could be recruited in the more productive coal- 
fields, the new men might contribute a little more than 
this. But the most that can be hoped for is that recruit- 
ment during 1952 would faise the rate of coal. output 
by 10 million tons. That is the rate possible by the end 
of the year. It might mean that output during the 
calendar year would be 6 million tons bigger than last 
year. Even with some improvement in productivity, the 
most that it is reasonable to hope for, if every effort is 
made, is that an extra 8 or 9 million tons of British 
coal will be produced in 1952. If the present winter 
remains mild, it may be possible also:to draw some 2 
million tons or so from stock. Thus, provided that no 
more coal at all is used in Britain, exports and bunkers 
might conceivably rise from 12 million tons last year 
to something over 20 million tons in 19§2. 


That would be quite inadequate. It would not satisfy 
Europe. It would not make a sufficient contribution to 
Britain’s balance of payments. When the last Govern- 
ment submitted its four-year plan to its partners in 
Marshall aid, British coal exports in 1952-53 were put 
down as 40 million tons. That is now an impossibility. 
But if the new Government is in earnest about closing 
the trdde gap, its policy for coal certainly ought to be 
aimed at exporting 30 million tons this year—so per 
cent more than the postwar peak in 1949 and two-thirds 
of the 1938 exports. . 


That can be done only if the maximum efforts to 
recruit more miners are combined with a cut of about 
10 million tons in Britain’s own consumption of coal. 
Consumption is now rising less quickly than in the 
earlier postwar years, but it is still rising. It can and 
should be reduced. The claims made by advocates of 
fuel efficiency are often exaggerated. Little saving can 
be expected from the household consumer whose coal 
supplies are already so tightly restricted. If he instals 
more economical grates and stoves he should be allowed 
to get more warmth from the present coal ration, which 
absorbs less than a fifth of the country’s coal production. 
The saving that can reasonably be expected is that the 
domestic consumer should use less electricity for heat- 
ing. That would both reduce the peak load and save 
some coal at the power stations. But most of the 
economy will have to come from industry, not the 

Industry gets all the coal it wants, and there is no 
doubt that many factories use it wastefully. The habits 
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of British industry are still based on the cheapness of 
coal on which it grew up. There has been little reason 
for it to change. In spite of the scarcity of coal, it has 
remained relatively cheap. As the accompanying graph 


shows, the average price of coal in 1951 was 275 per cent 


of the 1938 price ; for other basic materials, the com- 
parable average was 648 per cent. By December, when 
the prices of many imports had fallen, basic materials 
were still six times as expensive as in 1938, while coal 
was only three.times as expensive ; relatively to other 
material costs, British factories are paying much less for 
their coal than they paid in 1938. The graph shows that 
this comparison is even mofe striking when coal is 
consumed indirectly, as electricity. The price per unit 
has been increased very little, and with rising demand 
many consumers have switched to tariffs carying a lower 
average charge. The effect is that, until 1950 at least, 
electricity was actually cheaper than in 1938, while con- 
sumer goods in general were 90 per cent dearer. 


This relative cheapness of coal and electricity is a 
plain invitation to waste. Stern efforts to get existing 
heating plants used more efficiently are rarely worth the 
management’s trouble, while much modern fuel-saving 
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Price movements of coal and of basic materials (excluding codl) 
are measured by the wholesale price index numbers of the Board 
of Trade. Those of electricity and of all consumer goods and 
services are derived from the national income statistics covering 
the whole of personal expenditure at retail prices ; 1951 figures 
are mot yet published and the index for all consumer goods is, 
therefore, estimated. The fact that the average price of electricity 
te domestic consumers has fallen since 1938 reflects changes in 
the proportions of consumers using the different tariffs and the 
imcreased use of electricity, rather than a decrease in the price 
per unit of electricity on the ‘same ‘tariff. 





equipment has a high capital cost. The way to make its 
installation more profitable, as well as to encourage 
day-to-day economy in the use of coal, is to make coal 
dearer. 


On the average, the Coal Board’s prices for exports are 
still more than 30s. a ton higher than the prices charged 
for the same grades of coal m this country. A government 
determined to balance overseas trade and make sterling 
a strong curency would tell the Board that no ton of 
coal ought to be consumed in this country at a lower 
price than it would fetch for export. That demands 
mote political heroism than can be expected. But 
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domestic prices certainly ought to be moved nearer to_ 
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present export prices. The average pithead price has 
just been raised by 5s. to 56s. a ton, and at this level] 


the Board expects barely to balance its accounts next 


year. An increase of {1 a week in the average miner’s 
wages would raise costs by nearly 3s. 6d. a ton. And in 
these times the Board ought to be doing more than cover 
its costs ; it should be accumulating reserves, It would 
be wise to raise coal prices by at least another 10 per 
cent—ss. a ton—as a first step, and if that did not 
quickly show results, in reduced consumption, another 
10 per cent increase should follow. 
Me 
: . 

The logic of such a policy, so far as coal itself is 
concerned, is perfectly clear, however unpalatable it may 
be. But what of the effect on the national economy as 
a whole? Would it-not run directly counter to the whole 
policy of stopping inflation? Would it not deliberately 
touch off another twist of the vicious spiral ? 

It is undeniable that the price of coal is one of the 
strategic factors in the national economy and any increase 
will have far-reaching effects. Not all of them will be 
bad. The consequential rise in the price of steel, for 
example, would in the present scarcity of steel be almost 
wholly good. But the same cannot be said of railway 
charges, which would also have to go up again, or of 
the wider effects. There is a fundamental point of 
economic policy at stake here. The political philosophy 
of the past ten years has been that the more essential 
a thing is, the more-strictly its price should be kept down 
—with the result that it is precisely the basic industries 
in which labour is most scarce, in which output cannot 
be increased, in which wasteful consumption is en- 
couraged and artificial scarcity is stimulated. This is 
the damaging distortion that a decade of inflation and 
price control has produced. If the stopping of inflation 
is to mean simply that these distortions are to be per- 
manently built into the national economy, there: will 
never be any real recovery. On the contrary, the 
main purpose of bringing inflation to an end is to make 
it safe to set the economy free and let the price system 


do its job by making scarce things dear and therefore 
worth while producing. 


A deliberate increase in the price of coal will seem to 
many people to be, at best, a paradoxical and desperate 
remedy. The situation is desperate. As for the paradox, 
it is quite true that such a policy does not fit the popular 
fashion of thought on economic policy. It is that 
fashion that has helped to make Britain’s position so 
desperate. An effective policy for coal must be based 
on the assumption that there is going to be real dis- 
a jaa the orsign s et and agg 
policies w equately reduce the general pressure 0 
demand. There is no point in raising miners’ wages and 
the price of coal if other wages and prices g wad follow. 
But if incomes and prices in general can be kept down 
—and for the first time in twelve years-there is now 
some-hope that they can be—then a sharp relative rise 
in miners’ wages and the price of coal might have a large 





and immediate. result. event, the need for larger 
exports of coal is great, etry om pect of bei “able 
to secure them ther is small. 
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~The Recession of 1954 — 


| Britain adequate thought cannot be given to the 
economic dangers that may succeed inflation. The 
problems of the moment are too pressing. But in the 
strategy of the free world as a whole it is essential that 
people should already be looking beyond the period of 
rearmament. If rearmament succeeds in its purpose, if 
war is avoided, that period will end—or at least should 
end—in 1954. When it ends, the armed forces of the 
West will be put on a maintenance basis, and the 
munition and tank and aircraft factories will be dismis- 
sing workers. That could easily provoke a serious reces- 
sion. In the United States, at least, the main engine of 
the boom that succeeded the end of the war in 1945 will 
be absent. Rearmament is not there being accompanied 
by shortages of wartime severity, and therefore it will not 
be followed by the heavy deferred demand, both for new 
industrial equipment and for durable consumer goods, 
that stimulated the American economy so readily in 
1946. In this situation even a levelling off in the arms 
programme, a stop to investment without a fall in current 
production, could cause appreciable unemployment. 


The West will not make itself secure if its people are 
haunted by such fears. In particular, the primary-pro- 
ducing countries, whose political allegiance between 
Communism and the free world is in the balance, will 
not devote themselves enthusiastically to expanding their 
output if they fear that in two years’ time the effort will 
be reflected in burdensome surpluses of materials that 
no one wants at a remumerative price. Continuing 
thought about the international problems of maintaining 
full employment is therefore of the utmost practical 
importance, and the latest report from the United 
Nations, published this week, deserves a warm welcome 
and close attention. 


‘“‘ Measures. for International Economic Stability ’’* 
is the work of five economists ; the chairman was Mr J. 
W. Angell of Columbia University and the British repre- 
sentative Mr G. D. A. MacDougall. It will inevitably be 
compared with the earlier report by another ‘group of 
five which provoked so much controversy two years ago 
and to which this report is to some extent an answer. It 
would be a pity to make too much of the differences. The 
earlier report had serious weaknesses. It assumed too 
readily that unemployment can always be cured by ex- 
pansionist fiscal policies on the Keynesian pattern. It 
ignored the ers of continuing inflation. It urged 
remedies for the problems of the fifties as if they were 
still those of the great depression. But it should be 
remembered that the report was prepared when many 
people feared that the American tegg of 1949. = 
the beginning of the postwar slump. nature of t 
new economy was far less plain to everyone then, and 
the mistakes of the are no reason for rejecting the 
main lines of its is—with which Mr Angell and 
his colleagues have no quarrel. 

The differences are in practical recommendations. The 
ew report is More important precisely because it is less 
ambitious, Its predecessor sought to establish an auto- 
fey mechanism that would give the rest of the world 
a slump, however large, from the United States. Briefly, 

* Published by the United Nations. 48 pages. 40c. The sales 
agent in the United Kingdom is H.M. Stationery Office. . 
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it pro that the United States should promise’ to 
provide to other countries, through the International 
Monetary Fund, any dollars that it stopped spending on - 
imports from them because the American level of 
activity had fallen. The economic and technical weak- 
nesses of such a scheme do not need repetition ; above 
all, it asked too much—too large and indefinite a com- 
mitment—from the American Congress. 


The Angell report asks less because it starts by defin- 
ing the need more closely. It assumes, realistically, that 
international action will not have to cope with an Ameri- 
can slump on the scale of 1931. Future recessions will 
be comparatively slight and they will be corrected. within 
a year or two. The loss of foreign exchange to which 
they subject other countries will not be prolonged. 
Reserves exist to cover precisely such temporary fiuctua- 
tions. The first problem of international full employ- 
ment policy is that the reserves held by most non-doliar 
countries are now far too small for this purpose. In the 
recession of 1937-38, employment in the United States 
fell by 4 per cent. A disturbance of similar size may 
easily follow rearmament. The five economists calculate 
that, if it had the same proportionate effect on America’s 
foreign payments as was experienced in 1937-38, the 
dollar income of the outside world would be reduced, 
during two years of recession and recovery, by $10,000 
million—that is, by a quarter. 

The gold and dollar reserves of many countries besides 
Britain could provide no cushion against such 2 shock. 
In 1937, countries. other than the United States held on_ 
the average reserves equal to 50 per cent of the annual 
value of their imports ; the proportion now is only 25 
per cent, and it does not need a major slump to drain 
away reserves of that size within a year. 


* 


The planners of the postwar world recognised this 
problem long ago. They set up the International Mone- 
tary Fund, whose essential purpose was to make a once- © 
for-all increase in the: reserves effectively available to 
meet a trade recession. But the fund’s resources are too 
small to make any practical difference. On an average, 
its members’ quotas-are now—after the postwar rise in 
prices—equal to only ro per cent of their annual imports, 
and the foreign currency they may get from the fund in 
one year is limited to 25 per cent of their quotas. But, 
for all its present inad y, here at least is a familiar 
method of approach. The Angell report is the most 
important attempt to exploit it more fully that has yet 
been made. The authors s that the subscriptions 
to the fund, and particularly the United States’ subscrip- 
tion, should be increased. . There is also a more delicate 
suggestion that the United States might indicate well in 
advance its willingness to lend doWars to the fund if a 
recession occurs. Such increases in the fund’s resources 
would, however, serve little purpose if its policies 
remained as cautious as, in the admittedly difficult cir- 
cumstances of the past five years, they have géneraily 
appeared. It is now urged, rightly, always to give its 
members the benefit of the doubt when their need for 
assistance may or may not be of the sort that 
the fund exists to meet. It should also be willing during | 
a recession freely to waive the 25 per cent limitation on 


drawings of foreign currency. Its rules about the repay- 
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ment of currency borrowed from it should be made at 
once more variable and, in certain cases, more definite. 
That is surely an understatement of the need. If most of 
the dollars provided through the fund have to be repaid, 
then it may stop one recession but it will be able to deal 
with a second recession only if the United States in the 
interval incurs a large deficit in its balance of payments. 
That is highly unlikely, and the report’s proposals are 
therefore quite incomplete. P 
Politically, however, it is probably wise to take one 
obstacle at a time, and as far as it goes the scheme is 
eminently sensible. The question is whether, even as a 
way of dealing with one recession, it is ambitious enough. 
Certainly the reform of the International Monetary Fund 
on such lines would do no more than establish the pro- 
tections against an international recession that many 
people believed to have been established in 1945. But, 
after all the postwar strains, the consolidation of those 
fairly brave plans is not a bad first objective. Any pre- 
paration to fight the spread of unemployment from one 
country to another is in the last analysis a matter of per- 
suading the United States to promise to provide other 
countries with dollars. At this stage, it is wise to ask 
American opinion to recognise a small, definite commit- 
ment rather than a large, indefinite one. This is com- 
bined in the Angell report with two other major pro- 
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posals. First, the International Bank should have larger 
resources and should be willing to lend more in bad 
times than in good: that demands a considerable change 
in its ideas and its methods. Secondly, commodity 
agreements of various kinds should be used to make the 
prices of primary products less unstable—without 
attempting, on the average of a period of years, to raise 
prices by restricting supplies ; in particular, the Inter- 
national Bank should help to finance buffer stocks. 
These would be useful supplements to the strengthen- 
ing of the International, Monetary Fund. The scheme as 
a whole provides a reasonable hope of preventing a small 
recession in one large country from spreading in multi- 
plied force to small and er countries. But no gold 
reserves, however they afe supplemented by the 
monetary fund, can guarantee full employment if inter- 
national payments are unbalanced even when there is 
full employment, if any major currency is chronically 
too weak to look the dollar in the face. The world 
economy must be fairly healthy in its parts before inter- 
national action can help to keep it so. But if that condi- 
tion is met, the United Nations report does indicate, 
broadly, the path that international action ought to take. 
It is the way to make sure of falsifying the Communist 
hope that the West will destroy itself either in the boom 
of rearmament or in the bust that could otherwise follow. 


Arms from Italy 


N° adequate attempt has yet been made to harness 
Italy’s latent industrial capacity to the defence of 
the west. This continues to be a weakness of the plans 
devised by the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation to 
share the burden of rearmament and to step up produc- 
tién in Europe. It is bound to reflect on the value of 
some of the tentative conclusions drawn at the Council 
meeting at Ottawa last September as well as on the recent 
findings in the report of the Temporary Council Com- 
mittee (TCC). And if the most is really to be made of 
Europe’s own resources, more will have to be done te 
make better use of Italy’s spare productive capacity. Even 
now this amounts to some 30 per cent of the nation’s 
industry. 

The problem of Italian association with Nato has two 
distinct aspects, one political and the other economic. 
Both rest, however, on the same’ central fact, that Italy 
still has the largest national Communist party outside 
Russia and China. In the political field, this promotes 
an unusually lukewarm attitude which makes the Italian 
government’s task even harder than most. Least of all 
can Signor De Gasperi readily afford to ask or impose 
any real economic sacrifices for purely political reasons, 
particularly those which can be made by his opponents 
io appear to be the dictates of the British or Americans. 
While there are, therefore, many Italians both in and 
outside the government who would:welcome Nato arma- 
ment orders, so long as they set the wheels of industry 
spinning and lead to greater employment, the inflationary 
problems which would accompany such orders én- 
coutage the government to hold back. There are several 
different views about the priorities of economic needs 
and the only point on which there is any agreement at all 
is that limited orders. for munitions from Italian 
factories, to be paid for in dollars, would be welcome—in 
Ixaly as everywhere else in the world.: Mr Lovett, the 


American Secretary of: Defence, encouraged Italians last 
month when he indicated in Washington that military 
“offshore” purchases in Europe would exceed $500 
million by the end of June. : 


To understand the arguments, it must be said at once 
in Italy’s favour that its economy has reached an apparent 
plateau of stability, which no government in Rome could 
be expected lightly to abandon after the tragic experiences 
of chaotic inflation at the end of the war. It is true that, 
in spite of favourable balances with the European Pay- 
ments Union and the sterling area, there is a deficit on 
foreign trade only made good by American aid ; that, if 
capital expenditure is included, current budget estimates 
predict a deficit of 396 billion lire (about £200 million) ; 
and that reserves of gold and foreign exchange show 2 
tendency to fall. But almost alone of European countries, 
Italy is not at present experiencing any serious in- 
flationary pressure, and there has been a pronounced rise 
during 1951 in the levels of industrial production and of 
national income. It is also true that, since the early 
summer, internal demand has eased off and there has been 
a moderate industrial recession with a slight increase in 
unemployment. If these tendencies continued, they 
would help the Communists to gather strength; but they 
are probably short-term by nature and, like the similar 
movements in other countries, due in part to a reaction 
from the world-wide overstocking in the early stages of 
the Korean war. Italy in short is by no means in a state 
of boom. And the relative stability has been obtained at 
a level far too low to give every Italian an adequate 
standard of living. But it would be asking too much of 
any economic policy in Italy to turn it into a rich country 
overnight or even, in view of the patent over-population, 
to find work for all. For every European country in the 
postwar years, the dilemma of economic policy has been 
whether or not to confer upon the great majority of the 
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people the great boon of economic stability at the cost of 
some suffering for a minority ; or to impose inflation on 
the majority i the attempt to get rid of unemployment. 
The perils of the second course are likely to be greater, 
and the chances of its success-less, in Italy than in other 
countries. It was therefore clearly right to choose the 
first—to some extent. 


The main split on economic policy is on the length to 
which the policy should be pushed. It lies between the 
deflationists and those who favour an easier monetary 
policy, based on what they regard as realities rather than 
theories. In the cabinet, bc deflationist school is led 
by the Minister of the Tréasury, Signor Pella, who has 
inherited the mantle of President Einaudi, and the 
Minister of Finance, Signor Vanoni. The opposition 
comes from the Ministers of Industry and Agriculture, 
Signor Campili and Signor Fanfani. Outside the cabinet, 
industrialists differ in the degree of support they give to 
Signor Campili—who is in effect their very able spokes- 
man—while in the wings stands the American ECA 
mission, led by Mr Dayton who wants above all to see 
Italian industrial production change up to a higher gear. 
This tug of wa is by no means new in principle to the 
Italian economic scene. It has, however, reached a 
particularly critical point because the deflationary policy, 
initiated by President Einaudi when he was Minister of 
the Budget, has been so strikingly successful in putting 
Italy on an even keel, at a time when many other countries 
in a potentially stronger position have continued to suffer 
a great deal from the menace of inflation. The question 
now is whether the time has come to modify the present 
strict policy, if Italy is to avoid an unnecessary economic 
slump and if Italians are to bear their fair share of 
Europe’s rearmament burden. 


The deflationists lost a little ground during the cabinet 
reshuffle last July, which was partly due to the existence 
of this struggle about economic policy. But they still] 
have the upper hand, and the government has in fact only 
recently renewed its pressure on the banks to review and 
possibly curtail some of their more marginal loans. When 
seen against the wider background of the European pro- 
blem, there is clearly a great deal to be said for this 
attitude of mind. Compared with France, Italy is almost 
certainly in a stronger position at the moment to bear 
the shocks of rearmament. And the deflationists un- 
doubtedly have every right not only to take the credit 
for rebuilding the basis of the national economy by 
strengthening the lira, but for sticking to a point of view 
for which there is now increasing support in America and 
in other European capitals. There, it is being realtsed 
more and more that high military expenditure will fail 
in its purpose if it is only achieved at the expense of the 
political unrest which may follow from economic disloca- 
tion and thé decline of living standards. Somewhere 
down that road lies the victory of Communism. 

In Italy itself there is indeed a special political case 
to be made out for Signor De Gasperi’s need to avoid 
any step which would weaken the Christian Democrat 
party before-the general election that must now take 
place within fifteen months and is quite likely to be held 
in 1952. Although too strict a deflation carries its own 
dangers in terms of lower business activity and the 
growth of u yment, there is no more certain way of 
losing the position, so carefully and painstakingly built 
up during the last three years, than by letting the lira 
slide. That would undermine the whole structure of 


the present democratic regime, with disastrous conse- 
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quences to the rest of Western Europe. Ais it is, Signor 
De Gasperi finds himself further and further to the left 
centre of a party which is moving inexorably to the right. 
Although there is still a good chance of a coalition being 
re-elected under the leadership of the present type of 
Christian Democrat party, this central core of moderates 
is already bemg pared away at a depressing pace by the 


-extreme nationalists on one side and by the Communists 


on the other. 
* 


All that being said, there is now a strong case for 
urging a less cautious monetary policy. This can be 
made, as the ECA mission and some members of the 
cabinet make it, on the ground that Italy will never be 
able to raise its standard of living without a new approach 
to the problems of industry ; small markets and high 
prices are no longer politically acceptable. But the same 
policy is also being pressed for the more urgent reason 
that, until the northern factories are turning out more 
armaments both for Italy itself and for its western neigh- 
bours, the resources of the west are not being properly 
used. Nor indeed is Italy making a big enough contribu- 
tion towards the collective security from which it derives 
very considerable benefits. Clearly, for the moment the 
second line of argument displaces the first. If Italy is to 
make armaments, it cannot simultaneously expand pro- 
duction for home consumption, however heavily the 
deflationists may be defeated in the cabinet. 


During the past few months a good deal of information 
has been collected by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation about Italy’s unused ‘industrial capacity. 
But one of the main arguments against using it. is that, 
even if Italy is paid in dollars for rearmament orders, con- 
siderable extra imports of food and consumer goods 
would also be needed to offset the inflationary effects 
of higher wage payments. Such purchases would in 
turn be inflationary because they could only be made at 
the expense of other imports—or Italy would run into a 
heavy deficit in its balance of payments—and because 
they could only be obtained at prices higher than those 
now ruling in Italy. Hence, it is argued, even granted 
that the capacity is there and ought to be used, its use 
would need to be accompanied by additional American 
non-military aid and as part of a cautiously balanced 
government credit policy. | 

These problems and arguments in Italy reflect in 
miniature many which apply in’ some measure and in 
varying mixtures to every country in the Atlantic Pact. 
By themselves many of them are insurmountable and 
incontrovertible.- There is, however, no right or easy 
way to rearm. Whatever is done must be done at the 
expense of something else. For Italians as for others it 
is a question of guns or butter, and if there is to be any 
butter later there must be some guns now. Italy has not 
been the most severely criticised of the countries whose 
rearmament efforts are held by the TCC to be falling 
behind those of its neighbours: But it is the country 
where, by virtue of its possible contribution in relation 
to present size, position and capacity, the greatest dif- 
ference could probably be achieved most quickly by a 
change of attitude and a change of policy. To bring this 
about depends as much on more efficient and determined 
planning by Italy’s colleagues in Nato as on a clearer 
understanding by the Italian peofile of the real issues 
facing the west. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Washington and Westminster 


Parliament reassembles in ten days’ time, and the House 
of Commons as a whole will be pleased with the results of 
Mr Churchill’s visit to the United States. The Opposition 
may make one or two flourishes of indignation ; in particular, 
Mr Shinwell can be expected to criticise the mission for 
failing to get the Americans to agree that the .280 rifle is the 
finest in the world. But-all parties will agree that the broad 
effect of Mr Churchill’s visit has been to advance British 


interests a little, and perhaps rather more than his pre- 


liminary caution had encouraged the politicians to expect. 
The Government has thus done something, at least, to 


justify the belief that Mr Churchill could get on with the — 


Americans better than Mr Attlee, which in the election cam- 
paign was one of the points made in reply to the “ war- 
mongering” charge. The written understanding about the 
use of American’ bombers based in Britain is particularly 
important for this party purpose. No doubt it merely states 
publicly what had been agreed in private. But Mr Churchill 
seems to have agreed with Mr Bevan that it was not enough 
to have an understanding which Mr Attlee asked the House 
of Commons, and the electorate, to take on trust from him. 
The Conservatives will certainly claim the written statement 
as evidence that Mr Churchill can restrain any mistaken 
ambitions in American policy more effectively than Mr Attlee 
could. And they have the more reason for such a claim now 
that a few American politicians have protested against the 
agreement, apparently in the belief that the United States 
sacrifices some of its autonomy if it agrees to consult Britain 
before using aircraft based in this country. 


The agreement on metals will give more inimediate and 
even warmer satisfaction at Westminster.. There seems to 
be no doubt that Britain’s case for getting considerable 
supplies of American steel was skilfully presented by Mr 
Churchill and his colleagues. That will be properly 
appreciated by a Parliament apprehensive of the effect of 
steel shortage on employment, production and exports. 
Though in essence they are no less a temporary expedient 
than the offer of American steel to Britain, the arrangements 
about tin and aluminium are of the kind to appeal to Labour 
members no less than Mr Churchill's own party. They will 
be taken as evidence that international allocation of raw 
materials may be put en. a more lasting and comprehensive 
basis, and the Conservative party will not scorn the oppor- 
tunity of wearing clothes that Labour likes to claim as its 
own exclusive model. 


* * ; * 


Mr Churchill in Ottawa 


Mr Churchill went to Ottawa with three main purposes 
in mind. The first was to create the-same sort of intimate 
relationship with Mr St. Laurent as with President Truman. 
The second was to talk with Lord Alexander and, it is said, 
to invite him to become Minister of Defence when his term 
as Governor-General expires. The third, buried deep in the 
only public speech he made in Canada, had to do with the 
North Atlantic Treaty. “So far this solemn compact,” he 
said, “has been regarded only in its military aspect, but now 
we all feel, especially since our visit to Washington, that 
it is broadening out into a community . . . acting together not 
only for defence but for the welfare, happiness and progress 
of the peoples of the free world.” 

“Welfare” and “progress” are nowadays synonymous 
with greater economic integration. Mr Churchill's hope was 
that, coming fresh from Washington, he would arrive at a 
relatively propitious serve as the best available 
mouthpiece, for delive the ‘ that Canada’s con- 
tribution to mutual aid needed jo be given with greater wil- 


lingness than hitherto. He was obviously prompted to speak 
as he did by the Canadian reaction to the Three Wise Men’s 
report, which was conservative, to say the least. He made it 
clear that he was asking for this effort not in order to secure 
dollars or goods for Britain (“ We do not want to live on our 
friends and relatives”) but to get some Canadian priming, 
both moral and material, for the western effort as a whole. 


If the “ complete agreement” that is mentioned in the 
Ottawa communiqué covers concurrence on this point, the 
visit can be calléd a success. The other points that Mr 
Churchill made in public amount to generalities to which 
even his happy vocabulary could not give the charm of 
novelty. But it is difficult to make two great speeches in one 
week to the same dudience—in this case the many millions 
of North American listeners who can tune in both to Ottawa 
and to the Capitol in Washington. 


* ~ * 


A Head for .Nato 


The change in the concept of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
which the Canadians seem to have accepted, is inherent in 
the plans on foot to overhaul the treaty’s organisation. The 


‘ object, which Mr Churchill has been discussing in Washing- 


ton and Ottawa, is to instal a new centre of authority at the 
top, whose functions would extend over the economic and 
the military as well as the strictly political issues at stake. 
Nato has for a long time been sprouting legs and arms in a 
vain attempt to make up for the fact that it had no effective 
head. The Atlantic Council does not sit more than two or 
three times a year and its official Deputies have been severely 
handicapped. They could take very few decisions on their 
own authority and then only in limited fields. Their’relations 
with the economic board and the military standing group were 
obscure to a degree, and they were in no position to perform 
the job which was picid done by temporary com- . 
mittee of the council in Paris—to relate and equate military 
requirements with economic possibilities. : 

The decision has now been taken to fill this gap on a 
permanent basis and at the same time to reduce—perhaps 
even to abolish—the research and preparation which have 
been done so laboriously by the subsidiary organs. The 
Deputies are to disappear ; a full-time, twe wered com- 
mittee will be created to act, in the absence of the Atlantic 
Council, with the authority of the Council itself on all aspects 
of the treaty. It will be the head, the brain and the 
nerve centre of an organisation which has so far collaborated 
over facts, but been remarkably slow to co-operate over acts. 
A secretary-general is also to be inted to direct an inter- 
national staff of officials, which, it is hoped, will be kept small. 

This is the importance of Mr William H. Draper’s appoint- 
ment as Mr Harriman’s special representative in Recon He 
is not to replace the American chairman of the Deputies, 
Mr Spofford, who has simultaneously resi in an attempt 
to get back at last to his law practice in the United States. 
Mr Draper is to represent the United States on this new 
organ of authority ; he will take on a job which has not 
existed during Mr Spofford’s tenancy but the need for which 
Mr Spofford was the first to see. 

The success of the new authority will not be automatically 
assured by its constitution. It: have, from the start, a 
better chance than its predecessor, but it will depend very 
largely on two factors: first, whether the other eleven 
members of Nato are willing to appoint men of the requisite 


_ calibre and. with teal authority ; second, whether they are 


‘ike pt the kind of recommendations which have 
of the nev Coon at acon Indeed, the frst task 
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Assistance for Subsistence 


Some of the younger Tory MPs are keeping up their 
efforts to make the party leaders face the consequences of 
recent economic and social policies. The debates last spring 
arising out of the health service charges stimulated fresh 
thinking on both sides of the House of Commons, and two 
Conservatives have now published their thoughts in a 
pamphlet,* in which they give a brief but lucid aécount 
of the growth of the social services and the application of 
means tests within them. Their main point is that the 
function of national assistance, derived from outdoor poor 
relief, is to provide a minimum income just high enough to 
cover the cost of subsistence. In other social services, on 
the other hand, different, less rigorous, means tests were 
introduced before 1948 and remain more appropriate. It 
was not reasonable, they argue, for a man to have to reduce 
himself to the subsistence level before he became entitled 
io free education for his children, free treatment in sickness, 
and so on, They therefore maintain that it was wrong in 
principle for the Assistance Board’s means tast to be used 
tor assessing ability to pay the charges for false teeth and 
spectacles. In this particular case, the Government’s action 
was probably justified on administrative grounds. But if 


more charges @re to be introduced in the health service. 


—and Mr Macleod and Mr Powell show that there is no 
reason in principle why the service should be entirely free— 


their plea for a separate, more generous, means test should 
be carefully considered. - 


They are on less firm ground in their recommendations 
on national insurance. They give a striking analysis of its 
present plight, pointing out that for a man and wife the basic 
insurance benefit is now 22s. below the Assistance Board’s 
minimum of 64s. inclusive of rent. Even the higher rate 
of retirement pension is 14s. below this subsistence level. 
They therefore argue that the or!y way of preventing benefits 
from becoming derisory is to put them up with a corre- 
sponding increase in contributions. 

Unfortunately, they give no indication of how big the 
increase in contributions would have to be to provide for 
this large increase in benefits. Only in a footnote do they 
refer to the effect on employers’ costs. Nowhere do they 
discuss the effect on the lowest paid workers of an increase 
in what is, after-all, a direct and regressive tax. In two 
years’ time the insurance scheme will have to be reviewed 
and will probably have to be revised. But no stability in 
the value of benefits can be looked for until stability has 
been given to the-pound. Mr Macleod’s and Mr Powell’s 
proposal is, therefore, yet another cart that must wait for 
the Government’s disinflationary horse. 


vie * * 


Nationalised Efficiency 


The Conservative party now has the opportunity to 
apply some necessary age thinking to the problems of the 
nationalised industries. As a first step, a select committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed in December to 
review the methods by which the public corporations are 
made accountable to i agg font, + ace 
a new approach by a paper read last week to the Manchester 
Statistical Soca by Mr D. N. Chester. 


The public corporations were established on the assump- 
tion that if were free from day to day interference, 
they would be able to operate with the vigorous efficiency 
of independent commercial. management. 
between the corporation and a joint stock company, between 
Parliament and shareholders, is, as Mr Chester said, a false 
one. The shareholder is interested in financial results, and 
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he has a simple test, the dividend. The ee hn ae 
tries are expected to pay their way but, even if | "i 
dha fices not Secssimciiy eieuis thee all is well. As they are 
monopolies: they can™* break even” by charging consumers 
a price that covers gross inefficiency. The profit and loss 
account proves nothing. The nationalised industries are 
expected fo pursue something called the public good, which, 
as Mr Chester said, may be quite incompatible with the 
principles of soufid business management, and of which 
there is no simple test. 

It is easy to say, in general terms, that the Minister should 
determine social and economic aims, while the corporation’s 
task should be to achieve those aims as efficiently as possible. 
That does not help to define the practical working relations 
between. the corporation ‘and the government department. 
But at least it can be generally agreed that some check oa 
efficiency is needed, and that the annual reports, months 
out of date, do not provide enough information for this. 
It does not follow that the ban on parliamentary questions 
concerned with detailed management should be lifted. 
Members of Parliament-are already too inclined to try to 
discuss points of detail and to neglect their opportunities 
to deal with broadér policy. Parliament has neither the 
time nor the technical knowledge to make detailed investiga- 
tions, One part of the solution would be to submit the 
nationalised industries to a regular efficiency audit. _ But if 
every wrong decision—and there are bound to be some— 
is to be noted and publicised, there should be no illusion 
that public corporations will show the same initiative as 
managers in private industry, whose mistakes are passed 
over if the final result is broadly satisfactory. 


* * * 


The Liberals Say it First 


The Liberal party’s statement on iron and steel comes 
a little too late to make it appear, when the Bill is published 
next month, that the Government is following the Liberals’ 
advice, But it is hard to detect any Other purpose. 


The statement declares that.“ mere denationalisation, with 
the simple restoration of the industry to private ownership, 
will not be approved by the Liberals.” How much the 
Ministry of Supply must wish that so straightforward a pos- 
sibility as “ mere denationalisation ” existed. The Liberals 
propose that there should be an Iron and Steel Board 
appointed by the Minister of Supply, and representing man- 
agement, labour and consumers. It should include some 
independent pegsons, one of whom should be the chairman. 
It should keep the whole industry under review, and should 
have power to: fix maximum prices and to call on firms to 
submit plans for development. All this has, of course, a 
familiar sound. It is what the Iron and Steel Federation, the 
Conservative party and many others were proposing as an 
alternative to nationalisation three years ago. The one new 
point offered by the Liberals is that if no steel firm is willing 
to take up some particular production that the proposed 
board thinks desirable, it should Have power to set up an 
independent unit for the purpose; since the method of 
financing such a project is not made clear, the idea does not 
take the discussion far. 

The Government probably has not yet made up its mind 
about the details of steel denationalisation, though there is 
no doubt that it will adopt the well-tried mode) of an Iron 
and Steel Board. But, h they advocated the return. 
of steel to private ownership vigorously. enough in their 
election programme two s ago, the Liberals appear to 
have given no thought at all to the problems of denationalisa- 
tion, as distinct from finding an alternative to nationalisation 
before it happened. That is a pity. When the ideas of the 
major parties are so fluid the Li could still exercise 
an important and valuable influence—provided what they 
have to say sticks close to the practical points at issue, 
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A New Team for Malaya 


General Sir Gerald Templer, appointed this week as the 
new High Commissioner for Malaya,.will possess powers 
which no one has ever had before. He is being given com- 
plete executive authority over all three elements in the fight 
against the Communist guerrillas—the police, the troops and 
the civilian administration. He will have a Deputy High 
Commissioner to deal with routine administrative matters, 
and General Sir Rob Lockhart®will become in effect the 
deputy Director of Operations under him. A Deputy High 
Commissioner has yet to be appointed, since there is some 
opposition to the idea in Malaya; but there can be no 
question of failing to create such a post if General Templer 
is to be left free enough to concentrate on the wider aspects 
of policy ; at the present stage, it cannot go to anyone but 
a Briton. A new chief of police is also required, following 
. the resignation this week of Colonel W. N. Grey ; he had 
made special contributions to administration, but a new 


hand is needed to inject a new spirit and a greater uniformity . 


of organisation into the police. 


Comparison can justifiably be made with the appointment 
a year ago of another soldier to another South East Asian 
territory. Marshal Jean de Lattre de Tassigny died after 
reversing the whole trend of his country’s fortunes in Indo- 
China within a matter of weeks of his arrival. His richly 
deserved epitaph must be that he achieved alone, by the 
sheer force of his own spirit, what almost no living military 
leader could have accomplished. He was a true friend of 
Great Britain, and, whether or not his work in Indo-China 
is destined to endure, both the French and British peoples 
owe him a debt of gratitude. 


General Templer goes out to Malaya in circumstances 
hardly less grave than those which faced Marshal de Lattre 
in Indo-China a year ago, though their character is entirely 
different. He has been appointed not only because he is an 
able military commander but because he is a talented general 
with experience of political affairs. He will justify the choice 
only if he proves himself able to make some impact on the 

_most elusive but fundamental political problem before him, 
namely how to associate the Malayan Chinese more closely 
with his government without alienating the Malays. General 
Templer carries with him the heartfelt good wishes of his 
country in approaching a task in which he has a chance to 
make his mark on history. But it would be only fair to him, 
and to those whose destinies will lie in his hands, that the 
appointment should come up for review at the end of a year. 


* * * 


The Schuman Plan Ratified 


The ratification of the Schuman Plan by the German 
Bundestag by the large majority of 89 is an historic event. 
M. Monnet cabled to Dr Adenauer “ Europe is born! Long 
live Europe!” and his enthusiasm is justified. Though 
Belgium, Luxemburg and Italy have still to ratify’ the plan, 
the European coal-steel community has now been brought 
into existence. ; 


The vote was a triumph for Dr Adenauer. It is really 
remarkable that a defeated nation should have produced a 
statesman with not only the wisdom to seek the closest co- 
operation with his country’s ex-enemies but the political skill 
to put his policy through. Dr Adenauer himself has been 
fortunate ‘in his second, Professor Hallstein. What might 
have been is clearly shown by the German Social-Democrats. 
By sheer nationalist rancour and a mistaken belief in their 
own cleverness, the Socialists have been led into the foolish- 
ness of denouncing the Plan as another French attémpt to 


occupy the Ruhr and the stupidity of voting with the Com- 


munists and the neo-Nazis as the last-ditch defenders of the 
trusts and cartels of the Ruhr. Dr Adenauer won the day by 
his conversion of the German industrialists. On behalf of the 
Ruhr he fought the Allied High Commission to secure the 


‘ 
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removal of the restrictions which prevent the German steel 
industry from starting the Plan on equal terms. He did not 
wholly succeed ; the ban on additional capacity is to go only 
when the High Authority of the Plan is in operation, and 
the Allies still retain the right to. supervise the break-up of 
the Ruhr trusts. The German steel industry, however, has 
already built up its production to 15 million tons a year, so 
that-it starts the Plan as the largest member. Moreover,.even 
the suspicious industrialists find an appeal in the idea of 
European union and have been wise enough to see that equal 
partnership in a European community is preferable to sub- 
jection to the occupying powers. 


That the European coal-steel community (a less cumbrous 
name is badly needed) exists at all is a great achievement. 
But it exists only on paper and it remains-to be seen whether 
its governing bodies will be able to make headway with real 
unification against the national jealousies which will not now 
disappear because the Schuman Plan has been ratified. It 
will be as well not to entertain any expectations of perfec- 
tion ; there will doubtless be many compromises and delays. 
But even imperfect success will have a clear balance of advan- 
tage over the alternative—a rapidly recovering Ruhr in the 
unfettered control (as it inevitably would be before long) of 
a German government which may not always show Dr 
Adenauer’s sense of European solidarity. 


* * * 


Farmers’ Complaints 


The National Farmers’ Union will be in a sombre mood 
for its annual general meeting next week. A spate of 
resolutions deplores what is regarded as the failure of prices 
to keep pace with rising costs ; there is even a suggestion 
that the union should retire from the price negotiations 
with the Government if its claims are not met. One 
resolution suggests that additional payments should be made 
to that group of farmers who “are compelled in the national 
interest to farm at higher proportionate costs for lower than 
average yields.” , 

This proposal gets nearest to the basic problem of raising 
agricultural production. The period of agricultural 
expansion seems to have come to an end, and the farmers 
will argue that only a substantial rise in prices can “ restore 
confidence” to the industry. The nation certainly needs 
more home-grown food, but equally certainly it catinot afford 
the cost of paying higher prices all round, to farmers who 


are already making good profits as well-as to-those who 
are not. 


If the union wishes its conference to be constructive, it 
should surely concentrate its discussions as much as possible 
towards working out methods for raising the output of 
the many backward farms in Britain. The problems involved 
are considerable and there can be no question of squandering 
public money on inefficient farmers, but there is a case 
for selective aid to those farmers who lack sufficient capital 
of their own to expand production. 


* * * 


The State’s Poor Land 


_ The chief functions of the Agricultural Land Com- 
mission are to manage agricultural land in public ownership 
and to advise the Minister of Agriculture in cases where 
public acquisition may be a way of getting land used more 
efficiently. The commission’s latest * shows that the 
se enki under Pie control, or under that of its a 
sub-commission, have grown rapidly to 147,000 acres. Its 
difficulty is that most of this la i cruise of “ problem 
estates” in dilapidated condition, which can be made to 
produce much food only after heavy expenditure on repairs 


* For year ended March 31, 1951. HMSO. 1s. 34. 
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and improvements. Indeed, this is usually the reason why 
the land has been publicly acquired. 

The commission is pursuing, as it was intended to do, a 
vigorous policy of rehabilitation. The cost is inevitably 
high. Its policy is to let ajl the land it can, and only a small 
area, consisting mainly of airfields in course of réclamation, 
is being farmed directly. Rents are being raised as improve- 
ments are made, but last year the average rent from its 
properti¢s was no more than gs. rod. per acre in England 
and 4s. 6d. in Wales. By contrast, the commission’s pro- 
gramme of new investment, which for the one year averaged 
almost 10s. an acre on its English and Welsh properties, 
is much heavier than is possible for most private landowners. 
The commission hopes in the future to earn a small retirn 
on capital invested, ‘but this will not be sufficient to cover 
interest charged at 3 per cent, so that a continuing loss to 
the taxpayer appears inevitable. 


The commission’s losses must be regarded as part of the 
cost of getting more food from Britain’s large area of 
marginal land. The alternative way of doing this—to give 
large subsidies to private owners—is also being vigorously 
pursued at present. It has the disadvantage that the tax- 
payer then has no chance of getting any return on the assets 
he is helping to create. If national food requirements justify 
this sort of unremunerative expenditure at all, there is much 
to be said for its being undertaken by a public body. But 
in that casé there seems no reason why the state should be 
saddled exclusively with the poorest soils. The commission’s 
advice to the Minister generally seeks to limit public 
acquisition to the worst parts of the various problem areas 
referred to it. It might be better to widen its scope if it 
must continue, 


Deadlock in Egypt 


Military events in and near the Canal Zone are rapidly 
reducing any prospect of compromise between Britain and 
Egypt. From the Egyptian side, official encouragement to 
“commandos” is increasing. The British search of an 
Egyptian police station this week revealed that they are 
getting help from the police ; their standard of armament, 
marksmanship and tactics has risen considerably. The British 
have countered by using heavier weapons against them, 
including 25-pounder field-guns, and by arresting some 
Egyptian police in two Egyptian villages used as cover for 
the attacks. This quickening of effort on both sides empha- 
sizes a fallacy under which both the Wafd government and 
the British military authorities are labouring, which is that 
tough behaviour will bring about a change of heart in the 
adversary. The Egyptians believe—on the evidence of 
events in Palestine and Persia—that the Englishman of today 
quits places that are made too hot for his comfort ; the British 
know that the Wafd government has been much criticised 
and is s , and believe that it must, if firmly handled, fall 
and be replaced by a more moderate faction. In fact, each 
fresh blow struck by either side heightens, on the one hand, 
British determination to stick to treaty rights, and on the 
other the Wafd’s chances of retaining office in the role of 
defender of national rights. 


If this deadlock is ever to be resolved, only two courses are 
open fo the British Government. One is to curb military 
action in order to temper it with the political sagacity that 
might produce a change of government in Egypt. The 
decision is a difficult one to take when troops are under fire ; 
but withdrawal of those British outposts which are near the 
edge of the Delta, and some way from the Canal, would 
reduce the cover for guerillas and therefore Egyptian fire- 
ete age wget to listen more seriously than von fies 

doing to itions now being advanced by a 
series of wobkdcbe smallieeors, who iatinde King The Satd 


and the American State Department. 





ist 
Uno and the Truth . 


Protests from a number of governments have led the 
UN Assembly’s committee on social affairs to order the 
withdrawal, at least for the time being, of a new report on 
the treatment of refugees in seventeen west European and 
Arab countries. Egypt and Syria were the strongest critics 
of the report, but France and Belgium were also among 
those who complained of its.“ inaccuracies.” Yet this report 
has the appearance of a fair and objective piece of work. It 
was prepared, at the request of the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees, by an international team of experts headed by 
M. Vernant, secretary of the French Centre d'Etudes de 
Politique Etrangére, with the aid of a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. M. Vernant points out in a foreword 
that, in view of the difficulty of. assessing certain psycho- 
logical and other factors, the experts’ findings should be 
treated as provisional ; in any case, the present report is 
only a preliminary to the issue of a final survey, covering 
the Latin American and Commonwealth countries and the 
United States as well as Europe and the Middle East, 
which is to appear in the summer. But these reservations 
have not appeased the critics. The report is to vanish 


~from sight, apparently because it tells such unpalatable truths 


as that beggars abound in Syria, that Egyptian natural- 
isation papers are sometimes obtained by the greasing of 
palms or that the mishandling of a scheme for the employ- 
ment of refugees in the Belgian coalmines led many of these 
men to return to the frustrations of camp life in Germany. 


The withdrawal of this report raises an important point 
of principle. If an objective, independent piece of research 
is to be suppressed whenever it offends the feelings of any 
of the sixty governments represented in the United Nations, 
how is the world organisation to obtain the facts on which 
to base its decisions ? M. Vernant’s experts have not set out 
to discover scandals; on the contrary, they pay full and 
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generous tribute to the good work done by many govern- 
ments.and organisations for refugees, and direct criticism 
occurs seldom in-the 400 pages of their report. The least 
the complaining governments can do is to substantiate their 


charges of inaccuracy in public; but for this they have 
hitherto shown no. enthusiasm. 


When the full and final report appears during the summer, 
its editors might do well to indicate any points on which 
governments take a different view from that of the experts, 
but it will be wholly regrettable if verifiable facts cited 
in the preliminary report are eventually suppressed altogether 
at the behest of the governments concerned. Several con- 
sequences—some of them lamentable—would spring from 
such an act. The High Commissioner and his staff would be 
pea. in gr efforts to help the remaining refugees (who 
are the subject of an article on page 150). Experts of integri 
would become reluctant to on page the | United Nations ; UN 
reports would cease to count as f € evidence of world 
conditions ; and the burden of responsibility for telling truth 
without bias would pass to a mere handful of independent 
charitable foundations. The principle involved extends far 
beyond the refugee question itself. 


* ne ae tS 7 


Nigeria’s Election 


The results of Nigeria’s first-general election under its 
new constitution are neither so striking nor so easy to grasp 
as those of the election a year ago in the Gold Coast. There, 
the extreme nationalist party was returned to power, and 
its leader, Dr Nkrumah, has since been brought face to face 
with the realities of responsible government. In Nigeria, 
under a federal constitution, the election process itself has 
been spread over many. months. First, the three regional 
Houses of Assembly had to be elected—indirectly, through 
electoral colleges. Then the regional Houses had to meet 
to choose their representatives for the central legislature— 
the House of Representatives in Lagos. 






































This selection for the central legislature has just been 
completed, and it has produced some odd results. Nigeria’s 
counterpart to Dr Nkrumah is Dr Azikiwe, leader of the 
National Council for Nigeria and the Cameroons—the 
extreme nationalist party. The National Council has a 
somewhat precarious majority in the eastern region, but big 
enough to secure that only its su my ee will represent the 
region in the central legislature. Azikiwe, however, has 
been returned, together with four other National Council 
supporters, as a member for Lagos, which is included in 
#7 western region. In the western House of Assembly 

a whole, a majority has been won by the Action Group, 
; ‘ein moderate nationalist party whose support at present 
comes mainly from the Yoruba people. The western House 
has to return two of the Lagos representatives to the contra) 
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House, but the Action Group has not chosen Dr Azikiwe 
as one of them. He will therefore be outside the centra! 
House in spite of his own prominence in Nigeria as a whol 
and his party’s success in Lagos and in the eastern region. 


The chief politician in the House will thus be 
Mr Awolowo, leader of the Action Group. But even he 
will not lead a majority party. Both the Action Group 
and the National Council have to face a solid conservative 
bloc from the northern region, to which is allotted half 
the seats in the central House. The north favours con- 
siderable regional autonomy and a continuance of Britain’s 
control. The Action Group:wants self-government, but strong 
regional rather than central government. The National 
Council wants self-government and centralisation. Just how 
all these conflicting and overlapping elements will combine 
to form a national administration will be made clearer when 
the central legislature meets on January 27th and the Council 
of Ministers is chosen. 


* 7 * 


Orchids for Mr Malenkov 


Mr Malenkov—vice premier and member of the Polit- 
bureau—recently had a birthday. He was 50, and the pomp 
with which this event was celebrated-once mote raises the 
question of the succession to Stalin. “In about 
the succession his name is usually placed next to Molotov’s, 
and this emphasises the fact that a mew generation is to the 
fore and is bound to clamour for a share of the rule once 
Stalin has surrendered_the reins. 


There are three generations of Soviet leaders. Of Stalin’s 
own—those over 70—only Voroshilov, now a mere figure- 
head, remains ; the ablest were eliminated by Stalin himself. 
and the others are dead. The next generation, about ten 
years younger, is headed by Molotov and includes President 
Shvernik and. Vice Premier Kaganovich. Malenkov belongs 
to the third, which became prominent in the late thirties and 
forties and of which his personal rival, the ‘slightly older 
Zhdanov, used to be the most prominent member. The 
deaths of Zhdanov and Shcherbekov, and ‘the mysterious 
disgrace of Voznessensky leave Malenkov. sd sepa 
possession of the field. 


His background is that of all the new oa ae who 
gained power under Stalin and modelled themselves on their 
master. His strength lies not in his th } OF 
his organising capacity ; he knows how to contr 
a machine. He started, in the 19208, in the patty secretariat 
and in 1930 went as organiser to its pear Spires In 
1941 he was —— a bp saga. | 
imiportant, as a t of the Orgbureau, 1 
dealing with the control of the local 
Immediately after the war he became a full ir of the 
with Zhdanov. 


Politbureau. Later, he was sent, together with 
j orm ; —— ‘he became 





to the first session of the Cominf 
vice premier, - 


Neither in seniority nor in the role he has p ‘in Soviet 
policy-making can Malenkov. be Molotov. 
Yet his potentialities should not be ir particu- 
larly as he now appears to be the.con ; member of the 


os and as it was from such a . ? orga its 
ample opportunities to manipulate the strings party 
machine, that Stalin came to the top. 


* * oe 
The House that Fell Down z 
Now thatthe Government has made it easier to, bul 
houses for sale, an increased 


a case that recently came 
May, 1949, a freehold 
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“We have a wide choice : 
to offer.” 


“ YES—but thanks to whom?” 


When the shop assistant praises the range 
of his textile merchandise he is paying 
tribute to the Wholesale Textile Distributor, 
thanks to whom retailers are able rapidly to 


draw upon large and varied stocks. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION IS 
CARRIED OUT BY MEMBERS OF THE 
WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 





THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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HOW MANY DATES 
CAN ONE GIRL KEEP? 


HOUSANDS —if she happens to be Peggy Knapp, 
ij ge is Reservation Agent at TCA’s offices in Pall 
Mall, London. “Miss Knapp controls bookings for the 
whole of Europe, planning the space on TCA’s 40- 
passenger ‘North Star’ Skyliners—quite a responsibility | 
But she loves her work, and spends most of her leisure 
at another occupation that calls for planning and sym- 
metry — the intricate art of dressmaking. 

Like regular travellers by TCA, Miss Knapp knows 
all the features that make TCA unsurpassed in air travel 
— reliability, ‘on time’ arrival, excellent hot meals and 
that extra personal touch that makes for friendly comfort. 

TCA is your quickest route to Canada’s valuable dollar 
market, linking you with every important Canadian and 
U.S. city. Fast Skyliner services leave London and 


_ Prestwick daily. 





TRANS CANADA) (ips 


Full information and reservations from your TRAVEL AGENT, or 
from 27, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. Telephone: WHItehall 0851 (Passengers 
and Air Cargo). Scottish Address: Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire, Scotland. 
Telephone: Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272, Extensions 263/269. 
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“T think Id like 
a White Horse 


better than anything” 


MAXIMUM PRICES:— Bottles 35/-, 3-Bottles 18/3, }-Bottles 9/6, 
Miniature Bottles 3/8, as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 











B.0.A.C. inrropuces Tourist CLASS FARES 


Save up to £105 


ACROSS THE ATLANTIC! 


Fully-pressurized 











Censtellation air- |LONDON/NEW YORK: TOURIST FARE* WHAT YOU SAVE) 
craft. Compliment- | : DES EE inte ee 
ary~ light refresh- Single £%. 9.0 | £44.13.0 
ments; reasonably 
Priced meals. Return £173.13.6 £80. 7.0 i 
Tourist Class |«ompeak”Retn| £148.19.0 | £105. 1.0 
Services start Ist | i j 
May.* SR Cae Coe es eS Ps a Te § 
e e é | LONDON /MONTREAL TOURIST FARE* WHAT YOU SAVE! 
NOTE: “Off-peak” | i pars 
tourist fares apply Single £94. 13.0 £41. 9.0 
to return tickets Return £170. 8.0 £74.12.0 
onty, éffective Nov. cea oes 
to March inclusive Retard £146. 4.0 £98 16.0 
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in both directions. 





* Subject to Government approval 


TOURIST SERVICES ARE’ ADDITIONAL TO NORMAL 
FIRST CLASS TRANS-ATLANTIC B.O.A.C. SERVICES. 


Consult your local Travel Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, Victoria, S Wd 
(VIC 2323) or 75 Regent St., W.1 (MAY 6611). 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF to 
FLY »™ » B-O-A-C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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Still miles ahead... 
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THE A40 DEVON SALOON 


With its new steering column gear control and four- 
wheel hydraulic braking, the A4o Saloon still keeps 
right at the top of its class. Small wonder, for this is : 
the car which holds 62 International, National and 
other speed and endurance records. 

Take a look at it on the road and see for yourself. 
Notice its graceful lines and comfortable roominess 
. .. its brilliant accelera- 


ee ee a 
tion and split-second | | 
braking ... its surging | ; 
O.H.V. power and easy ! AU ST IN | 
driver control. All these | ) 
make the Ago Devon a —you can 
famil : | | 
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without equal. | 
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bought’ for £2,400. The purchasers found half the money. 
themselves. For the remainder they needed a mortgage. 


One of the partners in the firm of estate agents with which 
they were — was the local surveyor to a building 
the 


society and, on basis. of his valuation, an advance of 
£1,200 was made. 


Within two months of the new owners moving into the 
bungalow ‘it had collapsed beyond repair, because of sub- 
sidence in the clay soil on which it was built. For their 
outlay of £1,200, plus expenses, the owners were left 
possessed of a piece of land, the remains of a burigalow and 
a mortgage debt of £1,200. They sued the previous owner 
and the estate agents for damages. Their action failed, and 
the Court of Appeal has now upheld the decision. The 
collapse of the house was an exceptional misfortune, attribu- 
table to a very dry summer, though the building had been 
underpinned on at least four occasions previously. But the 
agents knew of only one underpinning operation, the last, 
carried out earlier in the same year. This was at the basis of 
the court’s decision. The owner had not been guilty of 
fraud ; the selling agent had not been guilty of concealing any 
fact of which he had knowledge. The buyers had been 
unlucky, and misfortune is not a good legal cause of action. 


But this special case does illustrate a wider point. The 
evidence at the original hearing was that the agent selling 
the property secured a bid of £2,400 for a building which 
he later advised a building society was worth no more than 
£2,000, less an estimated liability of £200 for road charges, 
a net figure of £1,800. The agent of a selling owner may, 
both in law and under professional practice, act also as 
expert valuer for, a building society. He is not compelled 
to give to the borrower any hint of the advice he is giving 
to the building society, although it is the borrower who is 
paying his fee. In his judgment om the original hearing, 
Mr Justice Devlin said: “. . . Building societies might 
perhaps consider whether the great help which they give to 
people . . . who want to own their own houses might not 
be extended by giving them the benefit of the expert advice 
for which the prospective owner is himself paying.” There 
is no reason to think that the purchaser often suffers. But 
it would be wise for the building societies to make it quite 
plain that only ‘in the most exceptional circumstances do 
they regard as a “competent and prudent person” (whose 
report they must obtain, under the Building Societies Act 
of 1939, before they make an advance) anyone with a 
financial interest in the sale of the property he is valuing. 


Oligopoly and All-That 


One of the most infuriating things about economics (an 
infuriating subject both to its practitioners and to others) 
is its lack of an agreed technical vocabulary, coupled with 
its reliance on terms whose use in non-technical contexts 
has loaded them with irrelevant associations or inappropriate 
emotive force. 
provided an entirely agreed technical vocabulary, or even 
disentangled the different senses in which identical terms 
are used by different writers, would be no mere dictionary 
but a particularly massive encyclopaedia ; and its compilation 
could, incidentally, be relied on to keep almost the entire 
corpus of academic and practising economists out of mischief 
‘other than mutual mayhem) fot a good many years. 


Failing this ideal, the mystified general reader can find 
a good deal of enlightenment in a short, unpretentious but 
carefully compiled 
to date by Mr J. R. Winton. It now includes a selection 
not only of the new terms evolved in the advance of theory 





** Dictionary of Economic Terms.. Edited by J. R. Winton, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. 85 pages. 5s. ~ ; 
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A Dictionary of Economic Terms which . 
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but also of the current technicalities and jargon of economic 
journalism and of the nomenclature of the postwar alpha- 
betical agencies. It will be a godsend to those unfortunate 
examinees who are requested to “ write brief notes on not 
more than three of the following expressions” and a useful 
safeguard to theorists inadequately versed in the precise legal 
content of city terms. Journalists addicted to ironing ‘out 
inflationary bottlenecks may find here less barbarous alter- 
natives ; future historians may sigh over the stark entry 
“ Liberalisation of Trade: see Quotas,” and wonder whether 
sheer alphabetical necessity or personal mischief led Mr 
Winton to place “ Empire Free Trade” between “ Embezziec- 
ment” and “Enclosures.” Mr. Winton’s dictionary is by 
no means exhaustive, even of terms in comparatively common 
use ; among his omissions are bulk buying, closed shop, 
development charge, econometrics, and wage council. On 
the other hand, some archaisms survive, and one would 
willingly have sacrificed them for a frontispiece reproducing 
Low’s poignant delineation of an Unrequited Export serena- 
ding an Offshore Purchase. Lack of such light relief, is, 
however, atoned for by the dust-jacket, which in advertising 
another of the publishers’ long-standing successes offers the 
reminder that The Economist once described Mr Dalton 


as “a profound student of economic theory... .” Another 
good definition gone west. - 








| 
Absolute Power in France 


We have been anxious to abstain as long as possible 
from any.decided criticism upon the proceedings of the 
new Government in France, partly from a strong feeling 
with regard to the uncertain accuracy and certain incom- 
pleteness of the accounts which reach us through the 
ordinary medium of “correspondents’” letters and news- 
paper reports. ... As long as we had only rumours of 
arbitrary and oppressive acts to deal with, we were 
willing to postpone comment ; but this week the Momiteur 
presents us with ordinances dissolving the National Guard 
throughout France ; pronouncing sentence of transporta- 
tion to Cayenne of five ex-representatives .. . charged 
with having borne a part in the armed opposition to the 
late coup d'etat; banishing from France and all her 
dependencies of sixty-seven other members of . the 
Chamber known as extreme Republicans; and exiling, 
till the present crisis has been replaced by a permanent, 
and safe order of things (that is, during the good pleasure 
of the President), eighteen other gentlemen, also repre- 
sentatives, and all men of eminence. ... It is true-that 
if France had’ clearly and voluntarily conferred this 
absolute power upon the President, we should be unable 
to condemn these harsh decrees, except they struck the 
innocent. and the innocuous. It is true that if a cléar 
case for martial law had been made out by the circum- 
stances and was sanctioned by the nation . . . these pro- 
ceedirigs might in the case of France be just and right. 
But Louis Napoleon has shown none of those lofty moral 
qualities which can induce us to believe that the power 
which he wields thus arbitrarily has been exercised with 

. deliberate justice. .. . The forms of law and the recog- 
nised rights of citizens are ‘the only barriers against 
tyranny and_terror.- If once. these are wholly set aside, 
the security of innocence is gone... . Louis Napoleon 
may intend to act justly: he may purpose, when the 
actual crisis shall be overpast, to respect the legal and 











breast whether he shall do so ;—the people have fost, or 
left in abeyance, all means of MAKING these liberties 
respected,—all, at least, save that last means -of which no 
despotism can deprive them, but which it is a grief to 





sary* which has been brought up . 








virtue, and a stain and reproach to Civilisation, to be 
reduced to resort to. 


The Cronomist 


January A), wy 


righteous liberties of the people ; but it lies in his own | 
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Letters to the Editor 


Civil Servants Follow After 


Sir,—There is one amendment of fact 
necessary to your otherwise excellent 
note on the increases in civil service 
pay that~-have recently been announced. 
It is not the fact that civil service 
organisations asked for a -cost-of-living 
bonus to be adjusted automatically with 
every five points that the cost-of-living 
index moved. The proposals put for- 
ward by the staff side of the civil ser- 
vice National Whitley Council were 
certainly for a continuing series of 
adjustments, but those adjustments were 
not related to the cost-of-living index 
bur to the wage rates index figure pub- 
lished monthly by the Ministry of 
Labour. You will see, therefore, that 
the staff organisations have themselves 
been extremely modest in their proposals 
and related their claims to the Tomkn 
formula laid down by the Royal 
Commission of 1929 t© 1931. 


This Institution ‘and other organisa- 


tions representing the officers in the - 


higher salary ranges share the great 
concern expressed in your paragraph 
against this continued discrimination 
against the more highly paid. officers. 
There is much too little appreciation of 
the very ill effects that must result from 
not allowing the pursuit of higher quali- 
fications to be a worthwhile effort. 
—Yours faithfully, STANLEY MAyYNE 
General Secretary 

The Institution of Professional: 

Civil Servanis, 

London, S.W.1 


‘ Northern Ally 


Sir—I can confirm, from personal 
experience, almost everything said in 
the article on Norway in your issue of 
January 12th. I venture, however, to 
question the statement that “ Russian 
pressure was strong enough to elicit a 
declaration that Norway would allow no 
foreign forces to be based on its soil ”"— 
or rather the implication which that 
statement seems to bear, that foreign 
bases might have been allowed but for 
Russian pressure. 


My impression (derived from sources 
very clese to “the horse’s mouth,” if 
not the mouth itself) is that acceptance 
of foreign bases was always out of the 
question, if only because of the principles 
—or prejudices, if you will—of the 
Norwegian Labour Party—Yours faith- 
fully, ae LAURENCE COLLIER 

London, S.W.1 


Arab Refugees 


Sir——The article in your issue of 
January 5th Once more draws attention 
to this unfortunate running sore in the 
Middle East. But recent events in 


Ne 


Egypt have put.Britain in.a position to — 


make some contribution to the problem. 

It is the present policy of the Egyptian 
Government to deprive the Suez Canal 
Zone of its normal sources of labour 
from Egypt. Some of the skilled labour 


' suggestion. 


can be replaced by sources from Malta 
and Cyprus, but lack of unskilled labour 
leaves a large gap that must be filled. 
Our late Government began to look for 
this labour in East Africa. On whose 
instructions was this done? The obvious 
source for filling a shortage of labour in 
a Moslem country is in the teeming 
camps of Arab refugees in neighbouring 
States. 


An intensive campaign of recruitment 
for the Canal Zone should be started 
amcng the Arab refugees. The Egyptian 
and other Moslem Arab governments 
would be hard put to it to demur at 
such positive assistance to the Arab 
refugees.—Yours faithfully, — 

Gerorrrey D. M. Bock 

London, N.W.3. 


[Many people, including some of the 
refugees, in their meed, have made this 
But to travel to Egypt they 
would need exit visas granted 
countries in which they have taken refuge. 
Since the Arab States are sufficiently loyal 
to Egypt to be averse to granting these, no 
one has pressed the point.—Ep1iTor}. 


Students from the Colonies 


Sir,—The article in your issue of 
December 29th is an important contribu- 
tion to a subject of which too little is 
known. I would add two comments. 


The Church of England hostel, to 
which your correspondent refers, was 
opened in November last and is not yet 
full. It was initiated by the Church 
Assembly Overseas Council and the 
capital cost was provided by the two 
leading missionary bodies, the Church 
Missionary Society and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. It is not 
proposed to limit students accommodated 
to members of the Church of England, 
but no doubt any sponsoretl by the 


' diocese of origin would obtain some 


preference. 


Your correspondent does not specific- 
ally refer to the reports of persistent 
Communist attempts to approach all 
colonial students as soon as they arrive 
in England, “Any authoritative informa- 
tion on this aspect.of the higher training 
of colonial people would be useful. It 
is not ahvays realised that such 
proselytisation has gone on for some 
years. When some suspected heads of 
underground Communist organisations 
in Smgapore were arrested about a year 
ago, it was a shock to discover that some 
of them had received a university educa- 
tion in England by means of scholarships 
provided by the colonial government. 


All will warmly agree that hostels 
specially provided for colonial students 
are only temporary substitutes — for 
university hostels housing all ‘sorts of 
unwersity students. It should be borne 
in mind that many of the students study- 
ing in English and Scottish universities 
will be required to take much wider 
responsibility by sent in their own 
countries, and importance of proper 
background and conditions for study 


cannot be overestimated.—Yours fair 


fully, _-G. A. Potts 
Chinnor Hill, Oxon. 
Mr. Lyttelton in 
Hongkong 


Sir,—In_ an article in your issue o: 
January sth, your correspondent said 
that a proposal for representative govern- 
ment for Hongkong was “ like suggesting 
self-government for a railway station.” 

This is nonsense, There is a perfectly 
clear distinction between passengers ir 
transit through a railway station, and the 
station’s responsible staff and workers. 

In Hongkong, distinctions of a similar 
nature are already made—e.g., for pur- 
poses_of taxation, ‘military service, jury 
duty, etc. No doubt there are serious 
difficulties in the way of truly representa- 
tive government in this colony, but the 
“reason” cited by your correspondent 
is bogus.—Yours faithfully. 

~~ AK, Murray 
Hongkong 
Credit Restriction 

Sir,—The recent ictions on credit, 
particularly in respect Sy ues loans for capital 
outlay, will y do a lot to cut down 
the aggtegate demand for goods; and 
this will operate both to redress the 
balance of payments and to arrest the 
upward course of prices. But it is 
imporiant for us to have an. adequatc 


idea of the nature and magnitude of the 
task to be faced. 


Thanks to the spending of vversca: 
investments and to generous help from 
abroad, the capital outlay and genera! 
expenditure of the country have [91 
years been altogether excessive. The 
new rearmament “programme involves 
further heavy Government expenditure. 
In order to make available enough labour 
and materials for this purpose, the 
aggregate capital outlay and genera! 
expenditure of the public will have to 
be cut down by an amount that I would 
estimate as approaching £1,000 million 
a year. 

The following questions, therefore, 
arise: Will the capital outlay of the 
public be reduced enough to obviate 
reduced expenditure on consumption ? 
If not, will the reduced consumption 
take effect (a) voluntarily,.(b) through 
lower money wages and lower moncy 
earnings, or (c) through higher prices 
and currency debasement ? — Yours 
_ A. H. Appar 
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during the periods immediately prior to 
opening of school and immediately after 
closing, act as traffic control officers at 
appropriate crossings. 

The boys are not endowed with police 


powers; but they are instructed with ~ 


reference to traffic laws and regulations 
and how to report infringements thereof 
by vehicular traffic, and they also report 
to the school authorities disobedience on 
the part of children at crossings. 

Membership in the patrol is keenly 
competed for by the boys and is usually 
given aS a merit award for good conduct, 
ete. 

This system has been eminently suc- 
cessful in San Francisco.. It gives a 
training to the boys, who, of course, are 
not paid, and avoids the necessity of 
having to establish police control at odd 
hours over these particular crossings.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Gero. E. H. SaTcHeLi 

San Francisco 


Trade with Madras 


Sir,—I am visiting .Madras in order to 
collect material to write the history of 
Messrs Parry and Co,, Ltd., of that city. 
Although during 164 years of continuous 
trading the finmm accumulated a large 
quantity of records, the ravages of the 
climate and of white ants, silver fish and 
the other insects, have not spared these 
archives, 


May I therefore ask for the hospitality 
of your columns to inquire whether any 
reader of The Economist, could supply 
me with any letters, > news- 
paper cuttings or other material dealing 
with trade between the United Kingdom 
and the Madras Presidency particularly 
during the last decade of the eighteenth 
century and the first so years of the 
nineteenth. During a large proportion 


of that period Parry’s ts in London 
were Messrs Bazett, Farquhar, Craw- 


ford and Co, of 71, Broad Street. 
Documents dealing speci y with 
Parry and Co,’s activities would, of 
course, be i y valuable, but any 
material would be welcome, and would 
be most carefully treated and returned 
promptly to the sender. It would not 
be necessary- to forward documents to 
India as I shall be returning to England 
in the spring, but any letters sent to 
this address would be most gratefully 
icknowledged.—Yours faithfully, 
Ewan BUTLER 
Parry and Co., Ltd., 
Post Box No. 12, Madras 


Monstrous Regiment of 
Words 

Sir,—I was interested in the article in 

the American Survey in your issue of 


December 22nd. The second paragraph, 
however, i i 
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General Washington 


George Washington, By Douglas Southall Freeman. Vols. Ill and IV, Eyre and 


Spottiswoode, 


The Washington whom Dr Freeman’s 
monumental biography left with us at 
the end of his second volume was a 
young colonel and planter of 27— 
“moral, just, patient, amiable . . . but 
at the same time humorless, ambitious, 
persistent to positive obstinacy, acquisi- 
tive, suspicious of rivals and extra- 
ordinarily sensitive,” as his biographer 
describes him. The primary purpose of 
these two succeeding volumes is to trace 


the development of this young sapling - 


into the oak of Valley Forge, to explain 
how this not very remarkable young 
Virginia gentleman becomes, in Dr 
Freeman’s words, “ the moral cement of 
the loose union ”.of 1776-78. 


It is doubtful if Dr Freeman, intrepid 
biographer as he is, has ever f a 
harder task. Lee and his lieutenants, 
the young Washington of the plantation 
and the frontier—these are easily explic- 
able figures compared with the paradox 
of the run-of-the-mill Virginia burgess 
of 1775 who within two years becomes 
the sheet-ahchor of the revolution. As 
Dr Freeman, with patient honesty, lays 
bare the hero’s failures along with his 
successes, the bungling at Brooklyn 
Heights, the hesitancy that marked the 
retreat from White Plains to the Dela- 
ware, the misreading of intelligence at 
the Brandywine, one is momentarily 
tempted to agree with the summary 
conclusion of John Adams that his con- 
temporaries were idolising “an image 
which their own hands have molden.” 
Or, as the narrative unfolds the harrow- 
ing tdle of inefficient and corrupt 
officering, of inadequate recruitment and 
short-term service and, worst of all, of 
persistent intrigue and petty rivalries in 
the command, Washington appears to 
acquire his stature mainly by contrast 
with the swarm of pigmies he is fated 
to lead, like those mountain peaks which 
acquire their eminence by the erosion of 
surrounding, softer formations. 

In part, the plausibility of such 
explanations proceeds from our lack of 
knowledge. Virginia Woolf wrote an 
essay on “Not Knowing Greek”; a 
testament of comparable i 


Washington. Occasionally a corner of the 
curtain lifts, as when a colonel’s lady on 
his staff writes that he has “ thrown off 
the hero and taken on the chatty, agree- 
able companion—be can be downright 
impudent sometimes-~such impudence, 
Fanny, as you and I like.” But though 
Dr Freeman’s researches have uncovered 
much that is new they take us very little 


ee SS ee ee oe 
unbuttoned, George Washington. 


1,336 pages. 308. each 


depicts a Life “researcher” re- 
tiring baffled at the essential simplicity 
of his subjéct ; his character is so disci- 
plined, so proportioned that it presents 
no distinctive angle from which it can 
‘be summarily assessed. AS one réads 
the careful, leisurely narrative of Dr 
Freeman’s two volumes, from which all! 
hindsight has been 7 
excluded, one és driven to the conclu- 
sion that this is the truth about 
Washington. There is no single key to 
his comprehension, no cut to an 
understanding of what he meant to his 
contemporaries. A generation which has 
watched an Eisenhower organising the 
defence of Europe through a jungle of 
national sovereignties is in a better posi- 
tion than most to appreciate Washing- 
ton’s problems, but to assess the validity 
of his solutions there is no substitute for 
studying them in detail. 

This is the fundamental justification 
for what might otherwise appear the . 
excessive length of Dr Freeman’s narra- 
tive—four volumes to take us to the 
spring of 1778. Only by inspecting at 
close quarters a performance which by its 
very nature was undramatic, of which 
continuity and persistence were the very 
essence, can the magnitude of Washing- 
ton’s achievement possibly be grasped. 
But we are also enormously in Dr Free- 
man’s debt for a freshnéss and a clarity 
in his presentation of a highly complex 
natrative that makes such close quarter 
inspection easy and indeed delightful. 
He has told us the story as if for the first 
time—concealing with a modest grace the 
enormous effort of assimilation and 
organisation which his subject imposed, 
These two volumes fully confirm the 
promise of their predecessors and leave 
~ impatient for those which are to come 

ter. ; 
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Military Tradition 
Panzer Leader. By Heinz Guderian, 

Translated from the German by 

Constantine Fitzgibbon. Michael Joseph. 

§28 pages. 353. 

Colonel. General Heinz Guderian, the 
creator of the Nazi panzer forces and 
one of the ablest of the enemy generals, 
has also been one of the hicky ones. He 


a military father at Kulm 
in 1888, and the military 
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written a very long, very technical, and 
rather frightening book describing how. 
it all happened. 

Hitler throughout is the noble. villain 
of the piece, wrong-headed but omni- 
potent. It. was Hitler who prevented 
Guderian from attacking Dunkirk on 
May 17, 1940. It was Hitler who 
blocked the direct thrust on Moscow ; 
and when that first appalling winter of 
the Russian campaign set in, it was 
Hitler who let the soldiers die of frost- 
bite rather than retreat. Many of the 
men were still wearing denim uniforms 
with the temperature at eight degrees 
below zero. Telescopic sights in the 
tanks became useless, the oil froze and 
machine-guns refused to fire. Tank 
engines would not start unless fires were 
lit under them. At Christmas Guderian 
fiew back from his ice-bound head- 
quarters—on Tolstoy’s estate, Yasnaya 
Polyana—to confront Hitler with the 
facts. Patiently he explained that the 
only thing to do was to shorten the line. 
Never, said Hitler ; if German soldiers 
were prepared to die for Frederick the 
Great, then they must die for me. And 
he sacked Guderian a week later. 

While he was in retirement several 
attempts were made to draw Guderian 
into the bomb plot. He refused, he 
says, partly because he disliked murder. 
in any form, and partly because he did 
not think much of the abilities of the 
conspirators. So~ Hitler reluctantly 
brought him back into high command 
when the Normand} landing had 
already been made and the war for 
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Goering, “a ruthless and very informal 
man,” Guderian frankly deplored, and 
there are no good words for the Luft- 
waffe in this book. Himmler was an 
ascetic filled with fantastic visions. He 
was like a man from another planet. 
Goebbels was “ a dangerous demagogue.” 
Bormann “a sinister guttersnipe.” He 
was “a thick-set, heavy jowled, disagree- 
able, conceited and bad tempered man. 
He hated the army.” 


These, then, were the men whom 
Guderian served patiently and pertina- 
ciously, enduring all insults for the love 
of Germany and his duty. He tried to 
argue with Hitler but always in vain. 
Keitel and Jodl, the other two generals 
at the top, ‘simply became resigned. 
Only a few others like Speer, “a man 
with a sensitive heart,” his old comrades 
in the regular army, and the soldiers 
themselves, seem to have kept Guderian’s 
respect by the time the debacle came. 


General Guderian seems to have no 
real doubts about the rightness of 
Germany’s cause. Hitler, in his eyes, did 
much for the German people by abolish- 
ing unemployment and reviving their 
hopes again. Only in the end did he fail 
and not so much by bad policy as by 
bad management. That is the frighten- 
ing thing about this book. It is the work 
of -an honourable man who sidesteps all 
responsibility for politics and who is 
willing to fight for dishonourable men 
provided they have the power and the 
titles. At its worst this is the autobio- 
gtaphy of a well-meaning mercenary and 
a tool. At its best it is, as Captain 
Liddell Hart describes it in his fore- 
word: “The fullest, most factual, and 
most revealing account of the war from 
the German side that has yet emerged.” 


Wisdom for Teachers . 


Education and the Democratic Ideal. 
By A. G. Hughes. Longmans, 138 
pages. 108. éd, 


However strong the inclination to the 
contrary, this collection of talks to 
teachers by the Chief Inspector of the 
London County Council must not be 
cast aside after the first chapter. The 
inchoate attempts at elementary political 
philosophy and rather odd theology of 
his first lecture are more than compen- 
sated for by the practical wisdom and 
sensitive understanding revealed in the 
succeeding chapters. When Dr Hughes 
writes of the things he has seen and the 
people he has met during his long 
experience of education, there are few 
to match him in his particular field ; 
and his lectures, here printed, on 
“ Authoritarianism “in Schools,’’ 
“Children and the Creative Spirit,” 
“What do we mean by Backwardness ” 
and, most effective of all, “What do we 
mean by Discipline,” are masterly 
expositions. On these subjects he has 
got to the heart of the matter and 
excludes any discussion of inessentials ; 
his thought is as clear as his exposition, 
and both are wholly admirable. If he 
is a little less successful in his lectures 
on the comprehensive school and the 
problems of transfer from one type of 
education to another, he may be forgiven 
because both subjects are controversial 
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and in both the evidence which should 
lead to judgment is fragmentary. 

The great and oft-quoted Dr Arnold 
once wrote of the “ mischief of. subject- 
ing schools to the ignorance and. party 
feeling of persons wholly unacquainted 
with the theory and practice of educa- 
tion.” How to educate those who today 
ultimately cqntrol the national system 
of education is one of the most difficult 
and obstinate problems facing teachers 
and administrators. Dr Hughes has sup- 
plied them with a welcome reinforce- 
ment, and his book should be made com- 
pulsory reading for all councillors who 
serve on education committees. 


Questioning Employment 
Policy 


Volibeschaftigung Inflation und Plan- 
wirtschaft. Edited by Albert Hunold. 
Eugen Rentsch Zurich. 362 pages. 


The Economic Department of the 
Swiss Institute for Foreign Affairs has 
organised, since the summer of 1950, a 
series of lectures, some of which are now 
published in this volume. The contribu- 
tors include C. Bresciani-Turroni (on 
— — policy), F. A. — 
“Ful ployment, Planning : - 
tion”), F. A. Lutz (on “ Unemployment 
and Credit Expansion ”), W. Répke (on 
the German experiment and its lessons), 
and Jacob Viner (on “ Full Employment 
at what Price?”). 

Some of these essays handle trench- 
antly the doctrines underlying the unholy 
trinity of full employment, inflation and 
coercive planning, which dominates the 
United Nations’ report. on “ Interna- 
tional Measures for Full Employment.” 
Others deal with the impact of these 
doctrines on particular countries, and 
show why they are unworkable there. 
The policies of Britain and the United 
States, though frequently alluded to, are 
not described at length. Professor 
Jewkes limits himself to a spirited dis- 
cussion of “ Nationalisation in Britain,” 


_ from which one can conclude that 


nationalisation can succeed when carried 
out by the bourgeoisie with an eye on 
profits, but must fail when attempted by 
socialists dominated by the principle of 
the welfare state. By running the risks 
of a chronic gap in production, tem- 


-porarily filled by the United States, 


Britain has achieved full employment 
through shorter working hours, restric- 
tive practices, open or veiled subsidies, 
and low productivity in many industries, 
the mixture being seasoned liberally with 
inflation. 

All contributors take exception to the 
optimism towards inflation of the United 
Nations’ report, which recommends it as 
the unfailing remedy for mass unem- 
ployment. They criticise its comfortable 
belief that the creation of additional 
effective demand does no harm, since its 
full impact on prices can either be 
stopped by physical controls or at least 
be hidden. Since, however, labour has 
discovered by now that stable money 


_ wages are useless when real wages fall, 


the trick on which some of Keynes’s 
original propositions were based no 
longer works. The wages-costs-prices 
spital cannot be pérmamently repressed, 
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Wve got two excellent secretaries!" 


, 


The one, an efficient organiser, typist, assistant ...the 
other, a Dictaphone Time-Master dictating machine. 


There is no dictating machine to touch the Dictaphone 
Time- Master for either sheer dictating efficiency or com- 
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A NEW RECORDING METHOD 


Time-Master uses a recording method that is quite 
revolutionary, yet based on well-proved principles. It 
records on Memobelts, little plastic belts which retain 
all the advantages of cylindrical recording — uniform 
speed, constant quality recording and uniform back- 
spacing. At the same time, Memobelts are small and 
expendable and can be folded flat for compact filing 
or mailings 


Every word you dictate —even a whisper —is pick- 
ed up by the sensitive microphone and recorded clearly 
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‘and permanently on Memobelts, ready for your seere- 


tary to transcribe at the most convenient moment. 


LOOK WHAT THE TIME-MASTER OFFERS 
1. Streamlined machine, only 4} ins. high, slightly 
larger than a letterhead. 2. Uniformly clear record- 
ing and reproduction. 3. Uniform backspacing, im- 
mediate place finding. 4. Simple automatic operation. 
5. Mailable, filable, expendable Memobelts. 6. Nation- 
wide service, Dictaphone dependability. 


Write for TIME-MASTER literature to Dictaphone Co., 
Lid,., Dept. O, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


DICTAPHONE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 
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rayon 


— her dress and her gloves; 
his tie and his umbrella; probably too 
the jockey’s cap and his shirt—all contain rayon. 
Versatile nid hard-wearing rayon is present 
in almost every modern scene 


where fabric plays its part. 


COURTAULDS— the greatest name in rayon 


Courtaulds Limited, 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 





The Manchester Guardian 
REVIEW OF INDUSTRY 


Commerce and Finance 


to be published on 22nd JANUARY 1952 


eka is not just a history 
of the problems. of the past 
year, but a forum of. views 
on the difficulties and hopes 
ahead in 1952. 

Among the contributors are Sir 
Theodore Gregory, D, N. Chester, 
Lord Piercy, Harold Wincott, 
David Clark, A. K. Cairncross, 
M. H. L. Pryce, S. R. Dennison. 
The Fuel and Power crisis will be 
analysed by experts. 





The problems facing the British 
businessman in the factories, in the 
City and in the Home and Foreign 
markets will be reviewed in some 35 
special articles. 


The number will include as its 
main feature a Manchester 
Guardian Survey of Industry— 
a reporters’ survey of how the 
strains of rearmament are being 
met, based on interviews with 
managements in the industrial 
cities of Britain 


128 pages 
on fine quality paper, well bound in a coloured cover 
2 * e 
Price One Shilling 
Order from your newsagent or bookstall or direct 
from the Publisher by post: The Manchester Guardian - Manchester 2 
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for no reliable contraceptive against 
inflation has yet been discovered. 

It is a pity that this very important 
publication will only reach a German- 
speaking public which is not enamoured 
of inflation, having twice had its fill of it, 
like Germany, or like Switzerland, enjoy- 
ing prosperity and over-full employment 
by ignoring most of the full employment 
nostrums. But the Ziirich Institute is 
to be congratulated on a very valuable 
publication. 


Popular Statistics 


Facts from Figures. By M. J. Moroney, 
Penguin Books. 472 pages. 58. 


To attempt to introduce the theory of 
statistics in a readable and popular form 
in the Pelican series is an ambitious task. 
Mr Moroney tackles it in a brisk style, 
which is enlivening for the most part 
although there are moments when his 
individuality intrudes too much into the 
text. He is an industrial consultant, and 
his interest im statistics tends to be con- 
centrated on their importance in tech- 
nology and science. What little he has 
to say about statistics for the economist 
is somewhat deprecatory and suggests 
an impatient and superficial approach to 
the subject. He reserves some particu- 
larly harsh words for index numbers, 
without attempting to strike a balance- 
sheet between their faults and their 
advantages. But for the man in industry 
or in the research laboratory who wants 
to know something about sampling, 
quality control and the general statistical 
tests and measures, there is much to 
recommend in this book. 

There is a useful chapter on the right 
and wrong way of charting information, 
and the diagrams throughout the. book 
are excellent. While the theoretical 
treatment is rather disjointed, it leads 
from the elementary laws of chance to 
the basic ideas of correlation and the 
analysis of variance. The mathematical 
notation is kept down to a minimum, 
but the. various formulae are set out 
clearly and numerous examples are 
worked out for the reader to follow. It 
is, therefore, very much a practical guide. 


Here, however, a criticism must be 
made. It is inevitable that a few errors 
should slip into a book of this kind, but 
too many are apparent in the model 
calculations: This only tends to defeat 
the very object of this book, which is to 
inspire confidence in statistics in the 
sceptical layman. Given that these errors 
are corrected in later editions, the 
ordinary reader can learn a great deal 
about statistical techniques from this 
small book—provided he responds to the 
“ now see if you can do this ” treatment. 


Text and Reference Books 


The World Diplomatic Directory, 1951. 
Edited by R. A. E. Hefter. . Drury Press. 
97° pages. £4 4s. 
This volume is the second ge be a ay 
which is intended to Fagg ont 
Like the 1950 edition, the dipls. 
matic and consular representatives main- 
SW in g BS ers 
capita ci prov 
short notes on the careers of most of the 
senior yactannnes 


Sreaneonill a few 


s 


changes have occurred since the directory 
went to press, and the publishers, recog- 


nising this difficulty, offer to provide 
periodic supplements without e to 
subscribers. The 1951 edition includes, in 


addition to the sections which appeared 
last year, a thirty-page summary of pro- 
cedural points, diplomatic Fanta te and 
forms of correspondence. of 
biographical notes has been greatly 
increased, and the staffs of Hi 
missioners’ offices and of British trade 
commissioners and trade correspondents 
throughout the Commonwealth are listed. 


Whitaker’s 
pages. 153, 


The eighty-fourth. annual edition of 
Whitaker’s Almanack follows the general 
lines of its predecessors but Pogreer 
several new -sections as well. A _ special 
supplement deals with the general election 
and gives the lists of members of the new 
government and Parliament. For the first 
time since the war the sections on profes- 
sional fees and local taxation licences have 
been restored, while the trade tables have 
been recast and include figures of world 
trade. Several other new sections appear 
and the annual review of events of the year 
in Great Britain and abroad is continued. 


1,188 


Almanack, ~ 1952. 


The Carpet Annual, 
Continental Trade . Press, 
pages. £1, 


Directory and Handbook of the 
Scientific Instrument Manufacturers 
Association, 1951. 251 pages. No 
price. 

Both these year-books provide back- 
ground information about their industries 


and directories of the firms engaged in 
them. 


1951. British 
Limited. 264 


Com- - 
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The Municipal Year Book, ig§1-§2- 
The Municipal journal Limited. 1,680 


. pages.. £3 168. 

In addition to a review of the admninis- 
tration of local government the fifty-hith 
edition of this year-book gives reference 
data for individual local government and 
public utility services, and a directory of 
government departments and lot¢al authori- 
ties in the United Kingdom. @ 


The creation of the Mimistry of Local 
Government and Planning im January, 
1951, was important to local authorities 
and the work and organisation of the de- 
partment is described in some detail. 


General Statistical Bulletin. _ Digestee- 
tion for European Economic ation, 
Paris. Obtainable from HMSO.  rs0 
pages, . 108, 


This new bulletin, of which the first issue 
appeared in September and the second in 
Dae wow contains a series of tables on 

employment, trade, prices and 

"for OE C countries; Canada and 

the United States. Figures mainly cover 

1937 and 1938 and the postwar period. 
While much of the information is 


alteady 
available in one or other of the Deteenatior’e! 


. publications, it is helpful to have these main 


economic statistics under one cover—and 
very clearly set out. There are also some 
new features—totals and index numbers of 
combined production of various commodi- 
ties in member countries and, in icular, 
some provisional figures of \OREC index 
numbers of agricultural production. ‘The 
statistics are said to be presented on a com- 
parable basis throughout, and a volume of 
explanatory notes on their compilation is 
promised shortly. The Bulletin will be 
published every two months. 





STALIN’S GREATEST 
VICTORIES 


Teheran where, playing on American suspicions of 
British imperialist designs, he ensured that the Anglo- 
American forces in the Mediterranean were not ued 
in the area of Russian ambitions, the Balkans. 


Yalta where, having defeated his enemies on the 
battlefield, he proceeded to outmanceuvre his allies is 
round the conference table; where, having by the 

success of his armies made Russia the dominant power 

in Europe, he exacted concessions from his allies which 

made Russia the dominant power in Asia. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR 
EUROPE by CHESTER WILMOT 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Mireles Taken for Granted 


Washington, D.C. 

T is the practice of reporters who are in attendance when 
] a President delivers his State of the Union message to 
a joint session of Congress to descend from the press gallery 
io the floor of the House as soon as the speech is over, and 
there to invité“the immediate comment upon it of Senators 
and Congressmen who are drifting out of the chamber on 
the way to lunch. The custom was followed when Mr 
Truman finished reading last week’s message, but more than 
ever there entered into these observations a dreamlike 
divorcement from what in fact had occurred. More 
than ever they suggested that, by some extraordinary mix-up, 
many of the company on the floor of the-House were com- 
menting on an en- 


progress this last year on the road to peace.” The language 
in which he was offering the proofs of this important achieve- 
ment was a good deal less than inspired, and some of the 
proofs were themselves a good deal less than complete. What 
he called “the debit side of the ledger ”—continued Soviet 
military expansion, inadequate civil defence preparations in 
the United States, difficulties and delays in producing the 
latest types of airplanes and tanks, and economic and political 
tensions abroad—was set forth in distinctly sketchy terms ; 
and on the credit side of the ledger some big question marks 

were treated as little ones, or passed over entirely. 
But there was enough to sustain the claim that real 
progress had been made, and in ome very vital 
particular the Presi- 





tirely different speech 
from the one that had 
been heard in 
press gallery. 

Several members 
said it had been an 
election speech — 2 
“the opening gun of 
the Democratic na- 
tional campaign.” 
Others  indicafed 
that it had revealed 
appalling weaknesses 
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dent was recording a 
series of momentous 
successes. The figures 
on the development 
of the American re- 
armament programme 
during the past twelve 
months were remark- 
able ; if the last war 
had not taken most of 
the surprise out of 
demonstrations of the 
speed and scale on 
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and deficiencies in the 
Government. “It 
looks like the tow line 
has parted and the 
ship of state is foun- 
dering,” said Repre- 
sentative Arends of 
Illinois, drawing upon 
the saga of the Flying 
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State of the Union 
address and later in 








Enterprise for a 
highly topical metaphor. Representative Martin of Massa- 
chusetts, the Republican leader of the House, in co-operation 
with five Republican colleagues, had sent up to the press 
gallery, while the speech was still being delivered, a state- 
ment which said: 

It is evident that the Administration, trapped between its 
own lack of statesmanship and its record of blunders, is 
without policies. for solution of either our intérnational or 
domestic problems. 

None of this bore any relation to what was in the State 
of the Union message. The Congress—virtually all the 
Republicans and a substantial proportion of the Democrats 
too—were already embarked upon the over-riding business 
of an election year, which is the search for whatever looks 
as though it can be employed to secure the approving atten- 
tion of the American voter. In general, though there were 
some exceptions, Mr Truman was addressing men in whose 
minds the idea of electoral success was pacing backwards 
and forwards like a lion before feeding-time. 


The chief significance of Mr Truman’s report was “ real 


- 


his economic mes- 
sage, and which Mr Charles Wilson, his Director of Defence 
Mobilisation, had also described in a comprehensive report 
to the White House, will be observed with very considerable 
fespect in other capitals. It has been over in 
Washington almost as though the President and Mr Wilson 
were dispensing bromides and platitudes. But no such error 


of emphasis js likely to be made in Moscow. The President 
told Congress: 


During this past year we added more than 1 million 
men and women to our armed forces. The total is now 
nearly 3,500,000. We have made rapid progress in the field 
of atomic'weapons. We have turned out $16 billion worth 
of military supplies and equipment, three times as much as 
the year before. . .. ' 


We are now in the second year of a three-year programme 
which will double our output of aluminium, increase our 
electric power supply by 40 per cent, and increase our steel- 
making capacity by 1§ per cent. 

The days when the United States could enter a period of 
international danger with 150,000 men in its armed forces 
are so far away now as to have been forgotten. Nobody now 


* 
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considers it remarkable that the United States should be 
spending, as Mr Wilson notes, more than $1.5 billion a year 
on the development of atomic energy. There is a tendency 
to yawn over the revelation that deliveries of military supplies 
and construction have now reached a rate of $2 billion a 
month. Production of aircraft, tanks, artillery and so 
on is already five times what it was during the first 
three months of the Korean war; but that is taken 
for granted, too. 


Mr Truman suggested that the way in which the basic 
capacity of the United States to produce has increased is 
“perhaps the most amazing thing about our economic 
progress.” The word amazing should no doubt be used 
carefully and infrequently, but the President seems to be 
well entitled to employ it here even though almost nobody 
in America shows much outward sign of amazement at what 
is going on. 

Aluminium production is now 860,000 tons a year. It 
was 750,000 tons only eighteen months ago. [If all goes well, 
it will be 1,500,000 toms a year or more by 1954. The 
booming rearmament programme has caused no power cuts 
in American cities. In one year—last year—the United 
States added 7 million kilowatts to its capacity to produce 
electricity. There never has been, either here or anywhere 
else on earth, such an increase in twelve months in electric 


power capacity. The steel industry has added 8 million ingot. 


tons a year°to its production since the Korean war began. 
The planned peak of 120 million tons a year is due in 
1954. 


* 


There are some other figures from Mr Wilson’s report. 
In 19§0 about $7 billion was put into the building of indus- 
trial plant in the United States. Last year the total rose to 
$11 billion. As the chart shows, over a third of the new 
facilities qualified for tax concessions. Completed factory 
construction last year was 90 per cent higher than it had 
been in 1950. The aircraft industry, by no means a dwarf 
before all the trouble began, expanded by 67 per cent last 
year, increasing its payroll in the process from 239,000 in 
November, 1950, to more than 400,000. Employment in 
ordnance plants, which was 24,000 before the Korean war 
began, is now about 60,000. In the later stages of the war 
Mr Henry Wallace wrote a book called “Sixty Million 
Jobs,” which was widely regarded at the time as wildly 
visionary. Last week President Truman almost casually 
mentioned that at the moment “ there are 61 million people 
on the job.” 


Barring unforeseen ‘events, this mammoth, glacier-like 
progress of American production will go on in-the back- 
ground, though the foreground be filled with political fisti- 
cuffs. It will go on and, unless it should falter, it will receive 
only perfunctory attention from Congress. It is merely 
expected of the President that he should make suitable 
reference to this miracle in an address which, as Senator 
Morse of Oregon thoughtfully pointed out last week, “ will 
be received better in the light of history than in the confusion 
of the present.” 








‘*AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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Aid fe Election Year 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON] 


THE new foreign aid Bill will not be submitted to Congress 
until after the Atlantic Council meets at Lisbon in February — 
and perhaps not until the middle of March, but much 
thought is already being given to the best way to frame it 
in an election year. During the recent recess, an exception- 
ally large number of Senators and Representatives made 
trips abroad, and returned with the assurance of those who 
have seen with their own eyes. They have since compared 
their impressions with those of their constituents and dis- 
covered a strong desire for a cut in the budget, particularly 
for one which the voters themselves will not feel too keenly. 
The final vote on this year’s foreign aid Bill, therefore, wili 
reflect the need of Congressmen for re-election, as well as 
the needs of foreign countries and of the alliance. 


What are the legislators likely to favour, judged by their 
statements ? They are for a rearmament effort on the part 
of allied nations proportionate to that of the United States ; 
the more military the form of the aid proposed, the better 
its Congressional prospects. | Congressmen also support 
increased unification in Europe and increased productivity 
all over the world, whether or not it is related to the allied 
defence effort. 


Of these three main Congressional preferences, the first 
will give the Administration the most trouble, but the trouble 
will be largely of its own making. Last year the Administra- 
tion’s witnesses drew a sharp distinction between economic 
and military aid, and planted in Congress the conviction that 
the two can be separated. This conviction has already been 
proved ill-founded, and apparently full use will be made of 
the power, granted in the Mutual Security Act, to transfer 
up to 10 per cent of the military funds to economic purposes. 
The report of the Temporary Council Committee has:shown 
that more weight must be given to economic considerations 
in Europe if the right balance is to be struck. Mr Truman’s 
insistence that military demands be reduced in his new 
budget suggests that a similar concern for the American 
economy may be needed. 


It seems unlikely, however, that the mood of Congress on 
this issue can be changed in time to affect the new appro- 
priation. So off-shore purchasing, reimbursement for facili- 
ties and the maintenance of American forces abroad, and 
other such devices will be used to the utmost to supplement 
economic aid. And in presenting the Administration’s new 
requests, the close connection between the economic assist- 
ance proposed and the armament efforts of the recipients will 
be underlined. 

The links between the military and the Mutual Security 
Agency, which is to handle economic aid, will be 
strengthened by the expected appointment of Mr John 
Kenny, a former Assistant Secretary of the Navy; to succeed 
Mr Richard Bissell as deputy administrator of MSA. But 
he will come to an agency where the morale is steadily 
sinking. The Economic Co-operation Administration under 
Mr Paul Hoffman was a spirited organisation ; its offices 
were permeated with a sense of mission. But the Mutual 
Security Act deflated this high spirit by arranging that the 
major decisions should be made elsewhere, by Mr Harriman, 
the co-ordinator of the whole foreign aid programme. At 

“the same time, Congress made clear its intention that 
economic aid under the mutual assistance programme was 
to be temporary, and that both staff and funds should be cut. 
Under such circumstances, the loss of many of the more 
vigorous spirits is inevitable. 
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The insistence of Congress on greater unification in 
Europe presents the Administration beth with opportunities 
to seize and pitfalls to avoid. Senator Green, when he 
returned from Europe, urged the Administration to consider 
refusing aid to nations not co-operating in efforts at unifica- 
tion. This was a warning from a very Consistent supporter 
of the Administration’s international policies. Many of his 
colleagues would like to attach strings to economic aid with 
which the recipients could be bound together. A sympathetic 
hearing is also assured for the Administration’s proposals to 
strengthen the North -Atlantic Treaty Organisation. The 
many Congressional visitors to General Eisenhower’s head- 
quarters this autumn came away with the conviction that 
much was being accomplished there. They were more 
doubtful of the rest of the Nate structure, and inclined .to 
repeat the story that, while two years ago nothing stood 
between the Russians and the Channel, now they would have 
to struggle past committee after committee. 


* 


When President. Truman reported to Congress on the state 
of the union, one of the few paragraphs to win more than a 
thin round of applause was the section on Point Four. For 
at least two reasons, Point Four is the government pro- 
gramme most capable of capturing the American imagina- 
tion. It is founded on the principle of productivity, which 
guarantees a favourable response all the way through Ameri- 
can society, from the National Association of Manufacturers 
to the United Mine Workers. Technical aid to the under- 
developed countries also recalls the neighbourly things 
Americans liked to do before the days of world power, such 
x3 sending medical missions and Hoover relief to distressed 
zreas ; it has the flavour of an early American “barn 
raising” at which all the neighbours voluntarily gave their 
Services. 

Under the Marshall plan, Europe’s productivity increased 
by glowing percentages, but the impression now is that the 
increase was due more to the revival of a former pattern of 
production than to the kind of streamlining that would take 
production much beyond earlier figures.” Without radical 
changes which would be resisted by trade unions, by manage- 
ment, and by cartels, the upsurge of productivity in Europe 
is thought to have reached a point of diminishing returns. 
This belief is likely to be reflected in similarly diminishing 
returns from Congressional committees and in a:tempts to 
attach conditions to economic aid. 


In the underdeveloped areas, such considerations do not 
apply. Believers in productivity as the evidence of efficiency 
and the advocates of aid to the under dog can agree on tech- 
nical assistance. And there is a general understanding, in 
Congress and outside it, that the Point Four programmes 
are long range and must be supported over a period of years. 


The carrying out of Point Four has suffered, however, 
from a lack of adequate study on the part of the government. 
One underlying question which might well be considered is 
the truth or falsity of the fairly prevalent assumption that 
technology alone is enough, and that underdeveloped 
countries, as their economies blossom, will automatically 
develop a devotion to the democratic ideal. In the days of 
the Chinese missionaries, the phrase “rice Christian” 
diagnosed an interest which was not of the spirit. Today 
the West is perhaps too inclined to assume that “stomach 
Communism ” is something for which technology is a com- 
plete cure, and to disregard the possibility that the Com- 
mwunists might continue to supply the ideas, while technology 
filled the empty stomachs. . 
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American Notes 
Consent of the Senate 


High on the Senate calendar this session is the ratifica- 
tion of the Japanese peace treaty and the security pac: 
providing for the retention of American forces in Japan. 
submitted together with the agreement to admit Greece and 
Turkey into the Atlantic Treaty Organisation and the mutual 
security pacts concluded with the Philippines and with New 
Zealand and Australia. It-is not very likely that the Senate, 
by refusing its consent, would jeopardise the careful work 
of Mr John Foster Dulles, the Republican expert. But Mr 
Dulles, who must steer the Japanese treaty threugh the 
Senate, would be shielded from brickbats, particularly those 
of members of his own party, if he brought with him a 
promise that once the treaty is ratified the Japanese will con- 
clude another with the Chinese Nationalists. Without such 
an assurance there might have been an effort to write a 
tactless requirement into the treaty itself. 


This assurance Mr Dulles now seems to possess, at least 
as it relates to the territories held today or to be held in the 
future by the Nationalists. But it is not so clear that the 
Japanese have given up hope of resuming full trade with the 
Chinese mainland. There have been suspicions in the United 
States that the British reluctance to put pressure on the 
Japanese to recognise General Chiang Kai-shek was based on 
anxiety to preserve British markets in South East Asia. 
which, it is suggested, the British consider more important 
than the interests of the anti-Communist alliance. Mr Dulles. 
in an article m Foreign Affairs, makes no secret of his hope 
that the Japanese will be compensated for the loss of their 
China trade by a share, perhaps on a quota basis, of markets 
further south, which it is believed will expand with American 
technical assistance. This would help Japan to pay for its 


own food and raw materials and shoulder a larger slare of 
its. own defence burden. 


Since the end of the war, American aid totalling $2 billion 
has covered the Japanese trade deficit and, recently, expendi- 
tures in Japan for the support of the Korean fighting and for 
Korean rehabilitation have met the heavy dollar drain. M: 
Dodge, the economic adviser to the occupation authorities. 
has warned the Japanese that these windfalls will not con- 
tinue, and they must consume less and export more. New 
steps are now contemplated to stimulate exports to the dollar 
area, and technical aid and loans are being energetically 
sought in the United States to modernise Japanese industry. 
American investors are interested, but, before the moncy 
flows across the Pacific in substantial amounts, further assur- 
ances are required that it will be allowed to flow out again, 
and the priorities the Japanese are going to assign to their 
various external obligations must be ished. This must 
await ratification of the Treaty. — , 


* * . eee 
Freedom for the Capital ? 


Kt is almost as incredible that residents in the capital 
of the free world should not have the democratic freedom of 
the right to vote as it is that residents in the capital of a 
nation founded on a Linh» against taxation without repre- 
sentation are in fact without being esented. Yet 
this is the position of residents in the Dis of Columbia 
as. a result of the Founding Fathers’ fear that the national 
capital would be dominated by local interests, and of Con- 


‘gress’s reluctance to delegate any of its constitutional authority 


over Washington. 

_ Why it is so reluctant is hard to understand, for such 

details as salaries of city employees and licences for sight- 

and thse wasting. In lak, Congres ltoiy’ If tice, he 
time wasting. In fact, Congress seldom, if ever, has 

be controversial. Washington is administered by three 


he 
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appointed Commissioners, who have under them an unwieldy 
confusion of over eighty agencies badly in need of reorganisa- 
tion. At least this unsatisfactory system does not cost the 
nation much directly. Although about half the land in the 
District is owned, free of taxes, by the federal government, 


it contributes less than 10 per cent of the city’s budget ; the 
rest comes from local taxpayers. 

In 1948 both parties had home rule for Washington on 
their election platforms, and in 1949 a Bill passed the Senate 
with bipartisan sponsorship, only to die in the House of 
Representatives.’ A similar Bill with even more influential 
backing is before the Senate this week, as its first business 
in the new session, and seems sure to be approved, although 
Senator Olin Johnson of South Carolina may indulge in a 
little filibustering. He is apparently afraid that in a self- 
governing capital Negro citizens might be given the same 
opportunities and privileges as white ; at present Washington 
is notorious for racial discrimination. Similar fears in the 
reactionary House District Committee are one reason why 
the Home Rule Bill never reached the floor of the House in 


1949, a%d why a great deal of pressure will be needed to. 


force it out for debate this year. 
Even if they do get home rule, Washington residents will 


have no real say in national affairs, nor will they be complete © 


masters in their own city. Like Alaskans and Puerto Ricans, 
they would only be second-class citizens of the United States, 
able to choose a non-voting delegate to Congress, but not to 
vote for a President. They would be allowed to elect a 
school board and a city council, but its ordinances would be 
subject to Congressional supervision and the mayor would 
be appointed by the President. 


* * * 


Gamblers Lay Off 


The New Year began with nationwide attacks on two 
fronts in the federal government’s war against crime; a 
sustained offensive is expected, perhaps to demonstrate that 
the Attorney General is not so unfit for his job as the tax 
scandals have suggested. Some j00 sellers of narcotic drugs 
—many of them specialists in the “teen-age trade ”"—were 
arrested in cities all across the country. And in each of the 
93 federal judicial districts, special grand juries are being 
summoned to enquire into organised crime. In New York, 
Washington and other cities, local groups were already 
looking into gambling and corruption on the water-front, 
amongst the police and elsewhere. 


An ordinary New York jury has been unable to decide 
whether the elegant Mr Frank Costello, believed to be the 
head of a nationwide gambling syndicate, was guilty of 
contempt of Congress when he refused to testify, on grounds 
of health, before the Senate investigating committee which 
revealed the existence of these syndicates. But Mr “ Greasy 
Thumb” Guzik has been acquitted on the same charge, for 
he was held to be justified in refusing to testify for fear of 
incriminating himself, even though he only learnt of his 
constitutional right by-watching others being examined on 
television. . So far the government’s own drive against 
organised gambling has been on lines that should be familiar 
to Mr Guzik as a survivor of Al Capone’s gang. Treasury 
agents have been scrutinising the income tax returns of all 
suspected racketeers, and in eight months have collected over 
$27 million in unpaid taxes and penalties. 

This drive came at the same time as the new federal t 
on bookmaking and other forms of betting, which requires 
gamblers to register, at a cost of $50, keep records and pay 
a 10 per cent tax on their gross takings. Si 
except at race tracks, is forbidden by law in every state but 
Nevada, this means that a 
if he registers and by the federal government if he does not. 
As a result the g is being saved from the embar- 
rassment—to eee people believed Congress should 


not have exposed it—of drawing substantial revenues. from 


Since betting, — 
is damned by the state . 
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illegal earnings. The yield from the tax is so far reported 


to be disappointing, only about $200,000 a month instead of 
the $30 million that was hoped for. In the whole of the 
country, only 7,706 gamblers have registered, rather than 
the 18,000 that were expected. Gamblers do not seem to 
be working without registering, but to have laid off work 
altogether, for the time being, at least. Arrests for illegal 
bookmaking in New York, in spite of a police drive against 
it, have declined sharply ; in Boston 18,000 people are unem- 
ployed because gambling concerns have closed ; even in 
Nevada, where bookmaking is legal, it is no longer found 
profitable, 


* 7 * 


New Prescription for Health 


‘The Commission on the Health Needs of the Nation 
appointed by the President at the turn of the year represents 
a genuine effort to find a new answer to the embittered 
question of how satisfactory medical care is to be brought 
to Americans who cannot afford heavy fees and hospital bills. 
For a long time the stock reply of the Administration has 
been the Ewing plan for compulsory health insurance; but 
this has been fowght tooth and nail by the American Medical 
Association as “ socialised medicine,” The AMA has been 
challenged by the President to produce a better scheme, but 
it refuses to admit that a problem exists, and the most it will 
concede is that federal money might be given to the states 
to help pay the medical bills of the poor. 

To find a way out of the deadlock, Mr Truman has called 
in the distinguished Dr Magnuson, who was so successful 
in raising the quality of medical care given to ex-servicemen. 
Dr Magnuson was allowed to name his own fourteen-man 


- commission and is free to write his own prescription. He 


is a Republican, and an outspoken critic of the Ewing plan, 
and red tape of every kind ; the commission need not report 
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until after the election; and a member of the board of 
trustees of the AMA was invited to join. 


None of these pledges of a disinterested approach to a 


_ great’ national problem has ‘lessened the Association’s 


incurable hostility to what it regards as federal interference. 
The association’s president denounced the creation of the 
commission as a politi- 
cal move to influence 
the elections; Dr 4 ! : 


“Watch That Blood Pressure, Doc” 


Gundersen, an AMA 
trustee who at first 
seemed willing to serve, 
has withdrawn his 
name, It becomes 
more and more doubt- 
ful how far the stand- 
pat leadership of the 
association speaks for 
the doctors it professes 
to represent. 

Among the problems 
to which the com- 
mission’s attention is 
directed are the supply 
and distribution of 
doctors, dentists, and 
nurses (some areas 
have 450 people to each doctor, others 2,500) ; the adequacy 
of medical facilities, particularly in view of civil defence 
needs ; how far private insurance schemes solve the problem 
of medical and hospital costs ; and the proper role of the 
federal government in matters affecting health. The com- 
mission’s writ rung further, therefore, than merely finding 
a palatable substitute for health insurance, though this will 
be its most controversial task. Dr Magnuson’s own pre- 
ference is for a network of clinics, sustained by the federal 
and state governments, which would provide a first-rate 
diagnostic service, with bills adjusted to the patient’s 
capacity to pay, but would leave treatment in private hands 
at present. 


ie eo 


Herblock in the Washington Post 


* * * 
Hollywood’s Fever Chart 


After three years of a wasting illness, Hollywood seems 
to be, if not on the mend, at least getting no worse. The 
number of weekly admissions to cinemas stood recently at 
about §7 million, about 3,000,000 higher than it was. at the 
bottom of the trough last year. But it is: still far below 
attendances during and just after the war, which, at 80 
million or better, nourished the fatal illusion that any pic- 
ture, no matter how bad, would make money. Owners of 
cinemas to sy are no longer deceived ; they know that if 
they are to stay in. bysiness they will have to struggle hard 
to hold their audiences. Higher taxes, payments on hire 
purchases, and higher food prices make it more difficult to 
squeeze out the price of a cinema ticket ; it is, in some cases, 
a choice between bread and circuses. The winter seasons, 
too, always bring better television shows. More attractive 
pictures at lower prices are Hollywood’s own specific for 
its disease, but it is never very easy for producers. to keep 
their resolutions of economy. 


Many filnt companies and theatre owners are also well 
on the road to turning television, their old enemy, into a 
profitable partner. None of the big companies is yet willing 
to sell films to TV stations, but many of the small ones are 
devoting all their resources to the new market; it is a 


remarkable fact that more hours‘ of film entertainment are ~ 


now being turned out for television use than for exhibition 
in cinemas. The larger companies are beginning, also, to 
show signs of interest. Paramount Pictures Incorporated has 
invested a:substantial amount of money in television research, 
and owns an interest not only,in the DuMont Television 
Laboratories, but also in the Telemeter Corporation, which 
is perfecting a coin device that will allow owners of television 
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sets to pay for films and have them piped into their’ homes. 
The Republic Picture Corporation has come to an agree- 
ment with the Musicians’ Union permitting it to release its 
old and new films to television. Fifteen theatres are now 
equippec for large screen television and two hundred more 
will be soon, if the necessary copper can be found. 


Hollywood’s hopes that television may be just what the 
doctor ordered still have obstacles to conquer. The union 
between the American Broadcasting Company and United 
Paramount Theatres has yet to receive the blessing of the 
Federal Communications Commission. And actors, as wel! 

@ 28 musicians, will have to be placated before the producers 
can turn their old films into television money-makers. Mr 
Roy Rogers and his horse Trigger, familiar figures of the 
sagebrush, have secured an injunction against Republic Pic- 
tures forbidding the company to sell any of their old films 
for commercial telecasting, on the grounds that this would 
injure an endorsement business they havc built up, and 
would imperil the success of the films they are now about 
to produce for television, “The Screen Actors’ Guild also 
proposes to enforce a clause in its basic contract which 
restricts the sale or licensing for television of films made 


_ since August, 1948. 


* * * 


Socialism in Washington 


When it comes to a choice between profits and socialism, 
the presidents of the Puget Sound and American Power and 
Light Companies have no difficulty in forgetting their 
devotion to free enterprise. Thesé are the two largest private 
electricity companies in the State of Washington and both of 
them are fighting not to escape from public ownership but 
to be allowed to surrender to it. If they succeed in selling 
their properties to Public Utility Districts, electric power in 
Washington, already to a great extent generated by govern- 
ment-owned plants, will also be distributed almost entirely 
through publicly owned facilities, as it already is in Nebraska. 

These are the two states in which the PUDs have found 
most favour, although their establishment is permitted in 
about 18 others. They enable people living in the country 
to set up electricity undertakings so that they may have better 
and cheaper service than private companies are prepared to 
offer in rural districts. The PUD is a political subdivision 
with a special purpose ; its directors are elected, or appointed 
by the State Governor, and it usually has power to tax and to 


issue tax-free bonds, without being liable to taxes on.its own 
operations. - ; 


These privileges enable PUDs to compete very favourably 
with private companies. It is because it thinks it will sooner 
or later be driven out of business that the Puget Sound 
Company, which last year sold about one-fifth of its proper- 
ties to the City of Seattle, is now prepared to sell the rest 
at an agreed price of nearly $100 million to a group of seven 
Washington PUDs. The sale has long been under discussion, 
but the company insisted that its integrated system must be 
bought as a single unit and permission for PUDs to co- 
operate in the purchase of utilities outside their own 
boundaries was only recently granted. The transaction is 
now held up because the bankers’ voluntary credit restraint 
committee has refused permission for the necessary bonds to 
be issued, on the grounds that they would be inflationary. 

The comfortable financial position of PUDs also explains 
why another group of three of them is pre to pay about 
$65 million for the Washington Water Power Company, 2 
profitable concern which has, however, a book value of only 
$37 million. This would seem to be a very satisfactory 
proposition for the American Power and Light Company, 
which is required to divest itself immedi of this, its last 
important subsidiary, under the Public Utilities Holding 
Companies Act. But the sale is being fought by stockholders, 
who want the company’s shares distributed amongst them- 
selves, and by opponents of public power in the state. 
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JUNGLE IN RETREAT/ 


The Story of a United Nations Mission in’S.E. Asia‘ led oad 
by Ritchie Calder, News Chronicle Science Editor. 


Beginning on Monday January 21, as an exclusive series of 
articles in the News Chronicle, is Ritchie Calder’s remarkable account 
of his journey through Berneo, Java, Thailand, Berma, Pakistan, 
India and Afghanistan. “ Jungle in Retreat !” tells the story of 
800 million people in S.E. Asia, of the constant struggle for life amid 
poverty and ignorance and above all of the fight of Men Against 
Disease. It is a brilliant eye witness account of how new influences 
are being brought to bear on living conditions, occupations, habits 
and religions and of how modern science is slowly winning against 
reaction and prejudice. 


THE FIRST ARTICLE WILL APPEAR IN THE NEWS CHRONICLE ON MONDAY, 
JANUARY 21 


Also on January 21 the News Chronicle will begin the issue of a special group 
of publications in the “ Background to the News ” service, to cover the Calder mission aud 
amplify the newspaper articles. This group will consist of :— 

{ a. Map of S.E. Asia, 35” x 22”, in four colours. 
b. Dawn Over Asia spe 
by Ritchie Calder, C.B.E. 
c. West Meets East Gaile og ata 

These three publications will be available to subscribers for 3/- post paid. 
For this sum, schools subscribers will receive also a copy of “ Teaching Notes” and a 
booklet in the “ Background to the News ” service on the British Commonwealth. 


NEWS CHRONICLE 


12/22, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, €E.C.4 











Please order through your 
newsagent. INQUIRIES to: 


Gz» THE ROYAL CHARTER COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1759 


Would a better 
Canteen help production 
in your works? 


Better food input unquestionably helps work output and highly 
efficient modern ranges built by Carron Company make better 
cooking easier. Further, by low fuel consumption, they reduce 
running costs and so make good meals a practical proposition. \ 
Carron Company have built all types of cooking apparatus for 
nearly two hundred years and Carron equipment may be heated by 
solid fuel, steam, gas, oil or electricity. The advice of Carron experts 
is available on the most suitable installation for your works and they 
will be glad to plan the complete layout for you. Regular maintenance 
contracts can be arranged. Write for further details to Department C.A. 


Cc ar r Ee Nn HEAVY DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT 


COAL* COKE* STEAM OIL’ GAS* ELECTRICITY 
















puiinenonte Tilt. The kins 
CARRON COMPANY - CARRON ° FALKIRK ‘ STIRLINGSHIRE & LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE AND GLASGOW 
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i THE LIGHT INDUSTRIES FAIR 
5 oe 27TH FEBRUARY - 2ND MARCH 
~~ 
THE HEAVY INDUSTRIES FAIR 
27TH APRIL - 6TH MAY 
ee saat * 
But a vast P lant For further information apply to: 
SCHENKERS LIMITED 
OW handles 27 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 - TEL.: HOLBORN 5595 ¢ 
es 
25,000 tons a {3 | 


of ore a day 


It- was in 1751 that Axel Cronstedt,-a 
ao Swedish mineralogist, first discovered 
— 


the metal he called nickel. The science of ' 
chemistry was only just emerging =o 
from the dark ages of alchemy and, = 


even on a tiny scale, his methods were laborious. 





Today, in the great mines and smelters of Ontario, the 
source of most of the world’s nickel, modern knowledge 


and equipment have brought the process to a high pitch 





of efficiency. But still the search goes on for even better 
methods of production, to meetanever-growingdemand, 







INROE 


2 C Ask CAPLSA TAN 

MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 

10-11 ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON. W.! 
_. GROsvenor 7541 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 


SUNDERLAND HOUSE * CURZON STREET * LONDON * W:1 no 
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The Fight for Indo-China 


HE most crucial decision on which the future of South 
East Asia may shortly de is how far the Americans 
would go in supporting the French and Vietnamese if the 
Chinese in Indo-China. Little has emerged publicly on 
this question from the staff talks which took place in Wash- 
ington last week between the American, British and French 
chiefs of staff, with Canadian, Australian and New Zealand 
observers. But it must be assumed that these discussions have 
at least thrown a good deal of fresh light on the latest technical 
possibilities of executing a political decision about American 
military aid, if and when it is made. 

In spite of the difficulty of defining the American position, 
there are considerable disadvantages in not making it clearer 
at this stage. Suggestions for a Pacific defence pact of all the 
nations in the area have so far fallen through in the face of 
many obvious difficulties. But it is another matter to give an 
American guarantee in advance for what American forces 
may well be driven to defend in the end. The Chinese have 
so far shown little sign of understanding the springs of 
American public opinion about the Far Eastern war. They 
have, on the other hand, been forced to recognise facts like 
the impossibility of attacking Formosa while the American 
Seventh Fleet patrols the China Seas. If the Chinese invaded 
Indo-China both the Americans and the British would find it 
very difficult in practice not to be drawn into providing the 
French and Vietnamese with all the help that lay in their 
power, And, since this fact may be lost on the Ohinese, it 
ought to be made clear now. 


The problem of the American commitment in South East 
Asia is by no means new. In the early days of the struggle, 
soon after the Communists had decided at their Calcutta con- 
ference of 1948 to launch armed. insurrections in Burma, 
Malaya and Indonesia, the American view was that South East 
Asia could not in the end be held. Since then this view has 
changed, under the pressure of political need and with the 
growth of American power as a result of the partial mobilisa- 
tion which followed the Communist aggression in Korea. 
Today, the Americans have long since accepted the task of 
supplying the French and Vietnamese forces in Indo-China 
with arms, on a scale which has probably already made the 
— between a fighting withdrawal and an aggressive 
defence. 


The first time a contribution in terms of American military 
forces was formally discussed was during the tripartite staff 
talks in Singapore last May. These were held at the insistence 
of the late Marshal de Lattre de Tassigny. He had just won 
a crucial round with the Vietminh, and a new confidence had 
surged up in Hanoi and Saigon that the civil war could be 
brought under control. But he wanted to know how he stood 
with his British and American allies, if Chinese aid to the 
Vietminh grew in such scope and volume that the war became 
in fact, if not in name, the repelling of a Chinese invasion, 

As the months have passed, although fear of this invasion 
has grown, it has become clearer that the staff talks in Singa- 
pore had yielded ‘no decisive result. However, Marshal de 
Lattre made a } to Washington during the autumn to 
discuss the flow of American military equipment for. Indo- 
China ; this flow had not come up to expectations owing to 
the diversion of supplies to Korea after General Ridgway had 
succeeded General MacArthur. He also took the opportunity 
of raising the question of an American’ guarantee at the 
highest level with both Mr Acheson, the Secretary of State, 


and General Bradley, the Chief of Staff. But, again, though 


¥ 
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the military supplies were increased, particularly in the vital 
category of more transport aircraft, Marshal made little 
headway on the broadest issue of all, a firm and public 
American commitment to help to defend Indo-China against 


aggression. 


During the past few weeks the Chinese have been 

ing their forces very considerably in the southern 
province of Yunnan. Road and rail communications were im- 
proved earlier in the year and troops have now been disposed 
nearer the frontier. At the same time, inside Indo-China the 
Vietminh have been fighting a determined battle for the key 
town of Hoa Binh. “In the words of General Salan, the new 
French commander, the Vietminh have been using three 
divisions, the 304th, 308th and 312th, “ equipped by China 
with a luxury unknown till now.” French aircraft have also 
lately been fired on for the first time by guns clearly directed 
with the aid of radar, which could only have come from Soviet 
sources. Whether all these factors portend a Chinese offensive 
is a matter of guesswork. But it seems optimistic to believe 
that the new measures can .bé solely defensive and taken 
solely through fear cf a Nationalist raid on Hainan. 


Need for a Common Strategy 


There was hope in Paris that decisions on Indo-China 
might be discussed at the Rome meeting of the Atlantic 
Council. But in the event they were left till the recent 
Washington talks. There the French again asked for a 
formal undertaking about American military support, They 
failed, however, to get all they wanted. It is true that they 
can, according to General Juin, count on air and naval help ; 
that, in referring to the Far East, the joint communique 
issued by President Truman and Mr Churchill spoke of 
recognising “ the overriding need to counter the Communist 
threat in that afea” as transcending “such divergences 
as there are in our policies towards China ” ; and that reports 
from Paris, as well as Mr Eden’s speech at Columbia Univer- 
sity, suggest that American and British action might be taken 
through the medium of the United Nations, as it was in 
Korea. Yet the fact remains that there is no specific com- 
mitment for sending ground troops quickly enough to hold 
back a’ Chinese army already numbering between 160,000 
and 350,000 mem. The lack of it may well provide some 
measure of incentive to the Chinese to attack, and the United 
Nations cannot in any case be counted upon to act as it did 
in Korea since the Russian veto would be exercised in the 
Security: Gouncil. There is, moreover, a strong body of 
American opinion which says, in the words of the Washington 
Post, that it would be impossible and intolerable for the 
United States to commit a land army to the jungles of Indo- 
China 


President Truman and Mr Churchill spoke of “a broad 
harmony of view” in the Far East. Unfortunately there is 
little enough evidence of it. The Americans are most under- 
standably concerned to bring the Korean war to an end and 
not to take on new commitments elsewhere ; even if they 
were willing to send forces to other parts of the Far East, 
they might only be able to do so by dangerously denuding 
Korea. On the other hand, the outstanding need in the 
Far East is for a common. stra of resistance. The 
three wéstern powers dispose of only military forces 
capable of effective resistance to the Soviet-supplied Chinese 
armies. If they cannot agree on a uniform policy of contain- 
ment, they run a very serious risk of winning one particular 
battle at the_expense of losing tht campaign as a whole. 
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Technical Aid’s Troubles 


Last week the United Nations Assembly. recommended the 
drawing up of a plan to provide a large fund from which 
backward countries could obtain gtants or low-interest loans 
for development. Not one of the thirty countries which 
voted in support of this plan is likely to provide any sub- 
stantial sum to make it a reality, and in view of the 
opposition of all the major western nations it is doomed to 
remain indefinitely in the blueprint stage. This was the 
clearest example yet of the unreality of so many UN debates 


on economic aid for backward countries. A more realistic . 


tone would be given to these“debates if a fuller hearing was 
granted to the men most directly concerned—the UN experts 
who go out to Asian, African and Latin American countries 
to run the technical aid programmes on the spot. After a 
year’s experience of what technical aid involves in practice, 
they could provide the Assembly with an enlightening, and 
enlivening, account of the situations with which they have 
been faced. 

A year in the field has convinced several of these experts 
that none of their work, not even the purely technical pro- 
jects, can make much progress unless most of the recipient 
countries can be persuaded to overhaul their administrative 
methods drastically. They have come up against some 
fantastic examples of rigid and over-centralised bureaucracy. 
In one country receiving UN technical aid they found that 
petrol could only be obtained by applying to the Prime 
Minister, while the issue of official pencils and paper also 
required the personal sanction of a cabinet minister. In 
another client country a big investment in a plan to produce 
seed potatoes, a project on which UN experts had lavished 
much time and energy, was sacrificed because, when a 
drought occurred, no local official could be found. who had 
the authority to buy water. An even more extraordinary 
situation was revealed in the-case of a UN health project 
which involved the local production of serum. The serum- 
making. plant was already in full operation, when it was 
found that its stock of coal was getting low. An application 
for a modest amount of coal was at once sent to the appro- 
priate department, where it-was held up because the only 
official authorised to grant it was ill. When he finally 
returned, the form was forwarded to the Minister, whose 
consent was also needed ; but he had just gone up-country 
and could not be found. Nobody else dared to sign the 
form, so the coal ran out and the serum froze. 


Displaced Dams 


Corruption is as familiar an obstacle to UN technical 
aid men as is bureaucracy. -In several client countfies they 
have found a classic example of this failt—the displaced 
dam. This phenomenon occurs where governments have 
conscientiously raised funds for water conservancy, but 
certain high officials have seen to it that the dams were built 
on their own or their relatives’ land, regardless of geography. 
The dams, therefore, stand high and dry, with no prospect 
that any water’ will ever accumulate behind them. There 
are eighteen such dams in one country alone. 

Procrastination is another bugbear. Members of cabinets 
are often loth to take a decision that will exact some 
unpopular sacrifices—notably new and direct taxation— 
from their families, their colleagues or their adversaries. 
They prefer to take no decision rather than a decision that 
will entail criticism and disfavour. Again, technical aid is, 
unfortunately, available from several sources, the co-ordina- 
tion between which is often faulty. It can come directly from 
the United Nations, or through the specialised agencies, or 
even directly from individual countries such as the United 
States (under mutual aid) or—in the Middle East—Britain. A 
statesmen who wants to look busy but to postpone action 
can and does call in a succession of these authorities, and they 
fall for the bait: Many under-developed countries are over, 
not under, advised. 
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A rapid turnover in governments, however, is/perhaps «.< 
most fatal obstacle to any practical assistance on the part 
the United Nations, for most technical aid projects take tin. 
to mature. Recently a government which had embarked ..; 
an ambitious development programme with UN aid \.; 
overthrown by a military coup, and the new rulers assume /. 
without bothering to inquire, that all their predecesso:.’ 
actions had been in the wrong direction. The whole p:»- 
gramme, which had been running successfully for over a 
year, was. therefore scrapped. Crops specially raised from 
new imported seeds rotted im the fields; mosquitoes 
swarmed back into areas half cleared of malaria ; and rura! 
trainees were abandoned, to their bewilderment, halfway 
through their coutses. In Bolivia, the classic example of 
this kind of trouble—it has had eight revolutions in the last 
ten years, and eight finance ministers in eighteen months— 
Uno has taken the bull by the horns and secured the 
appointment of ten technical aid experts to high posts in the 
Bolivian civil service for terms of three to five years. Their 


- presence may provide continuity in administration and plan- 


ning—provided that no future coup unseats them in a body. 


There is, of course, another side to the picture—that of 
the under-developed countries themselves: More than once 
a mission from the International Bank or some other inter- 
national body has presented a small, impoverished country 
with a magnificent development blueprint far beyond that 
country’s means. Some months ago the recommendations 
of an International Bank .mission to Colombia drew some 
trenchant criticisms on these lines from the Bogota press. 
One columnist contrasted the methods of the American 
expert, who, he said, usually began by telling his client to 
scrap ail his equipment and invest billions in new machinery, 
with the way in which Italian industrialists squeezed the ast 
ounce of work out of endlessly repaired machines. “Why 
not get some Italians over to advise us ? ” he asked. But it is 
to the credit of the UN technical-aid men im the field that 
they are far more concerned to get something moving on a 
“two bamboos and a bootlace” basis than with such vast 
and unrealistic schemes. 


The Refugees : 
An Unsolved Problem 


Last November the General Council of the International 
Refugee Organisation reported that although the refugee 
problem was not now of sufficient magnitude to justify 
extending the life of the FRO, it was, “in terms of human 
suffering,” grave enough to demand the urgent considera- 
tion of the United Nations. But neither the valedictory 
warnings of the IRO nor the new High Commissione:’s 
sombre appraisals of his task have stirred the Social Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly into making more t!<2 
half-hearted provision for dealing with the problem. Yc‘ 
it remains pressing, however tedious and unrewarding it may 
have come to seem in the course of years. 

The United Nations have always regarded the refugees 
as a temporary problem which repatriation, emigration «1 
the passage of time would cause gradually to disappear. !n 
fact, in spite of magnificent work by the IRO, 1 have 
come to constituté a more or less permanent problem. The:¢ 
are those who because of sickness, age or disability can nevc" 
fend for themselves and who have not been lucky enoug) 
to benefit from the generous but limited offers of permanent 
asylum which many governments have made. There a'¢ 
those able-bodied refugees who have neither become assimi- 
lated in their country of “ first asylum” nor been able ‘0 
emigrate from it. Finally, there are the new refugees from 
beyond the iron curtain who are arriving at a tate con- 
aici estimated at between 15,000 and 20,000 io 

r van Heuven Goedhart, the newly appointed High Com- 
felestanen does not know the. exact numbet of human beings 
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falling under his mandate, but he has told the Social Com- 
mittee that he already knows of 1,500,000 who could look 
to him for legal protection. But so limited are his powers 
and so small are the funds at his disposal, that even the most 
needy amongst them can look directly to him for little more. 


His first care must naturally be to do what he can for 
those who were completely dependent on the IRO for care 
and maintenance and for whom no adequate alternative pro- 
vision has been made. It is primarily for these people that 
he has requested and received permission to launch an 
appeal for a $3 miilion fund. The most unfortunate of 
them are in the Far and Middle East. In Shanghai the IRO 
has been responsible for 5,000 refugees of European origin ; 
2,000-of them have actually been supported by it and about 
400 need institutional care. The number of those requiring 
aid increases steadily as the refugees’ private resources run 
out. Neo authority or private agency has agreed to take over 
responsibility for them from the IRO, and their situation has 
been described as “most desperate.” There are various 
smaller groups of a few hundred or less, especially in the 
Middle East, who are also entirely dependent either on 
international charity or on the efforts of voluntary agencies. 


Barriers to Emigration 


In addition, several governments, particularly those of 
Greece and Italy, which are overburdened with doniestic 
economic and social problems, need outside help if they are 
to be able to fulfil their good intentions towards the destitute 
refugees whom demise of the IRO has thrown on to 
their hands. In Trieste, for example, theft are 7,000 refugees, 
900 of whom are seriously ill, many with active tuberculosis, 
living in military government camps and overcrowded private 
houses. While the Allied military authorities are responsible 
for their administration, it is the Italian Government, already 
responsible for about 24,000 refugees in Italy itself, which 
is footing the bill. 


For the able-bodied refugees remaining in western Europe 
emigration, which seems the obvious solution, has in practice 
serious limitations. .Most of these people have already been 
interviewed by one or more of the foreign selection missions 
which have visited the DP camps, and have for one reason 
or another been turned down. Moreover, some of those 
who have been accepted have refused to go when they 
found that it meant leaving some old or sick.member of 
their family behind. 

Dr Goedhart has recognised that an essential part of his 
task is to make sure that these people receive their fair 
share of the. new opportunities for emigration which will 
be provided by the new migration agency set up by the 
recent Brussels conference. Until emigration is made easier 
for these people their only hope seems to lie in finding 
work in theit present countries of asylum. But their chances 
of success are not great. Many-of them are living in countries 
where unemployment, the presence of other refugees, or 
acute domestic economic difficulties provide serious obstacles 
to their assimilation. It is difficult; for instance, to blame 
the Italian Government for refusing to offer permanent 
asylum and employment to more tan 9,300 of the 24,000 
refugees in Italy. Nor can the Greek Government be con- 
demned -if it can do little towards resettling the 4,500 IRO 
refugees left om its hands. Greece’s economy is particularly 
meagre, it is inundated with thousands of Greek refugees 
from Eastern Europe, and it is receiving more than its fair 
share of the new non-Greek refugees fleeing across the iron 
curtain. Austria. again, with limited economic resources, 
has 300,000 Volksdeutsche on its hands in addition to 24,000 
former IRO refugees. 


Western Germany has already assimilated 60,000 former 
TRO refugees, but here also the difficulties facing the 80,000 
who remain are formidable. The Federal Republic is already 
overcrowded with the 9 million German refugees. The DP 
law adopted by the Federal Government in February, 1950, 
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15a 
adequately defines the civil and political rights of the 


_non-German refugees but withholds from them the 


economic and social rights accorded to the German 
expeliees. It would be wishful thinking to believe 
that “any increase in +the Federal Republic’s economic 
prosperity will necessarily be reflected in the position of the 
non-German refugees. Nevertheless, it is encouraging to 
find that North-Rhine Westphalia is making a determined 
effort to deal with its quota of refugees. With most of the 
cost borne by the Federal Government, it plans to. settle 
6,000 refugees in special settlements built in areas where 
work is easy to come by, Already five of these, containing 
850 flats and about 2,800 people, have been built and are 
on the whole proving a success. 


It is clear that it is not enough to provide even the able- 
bodied refugees merely with legal protection. Their prin- 
cipal hope must lie in emigration overseas ; otherwise they 
must be helped to find jobs where they are—-and to this 
end Dr van Heuven Goedhart hopes to persuade govern- 
ments and international agencies to collaborate on long-term 
projects of economic reconstruction which will absorb the 
refugees. His task, im all its aspects, is made the more 
urgent by the steady flow of new refugees from castern 
Europe. Many of these have received a most indifferent 
welcome, and their temporary meeds are certain to make 
serious inroads into the $3 million fund which Dr Goedhart 
is hoping to raise; Since his administrative budget for 
1952 has already been pared to its basic minimum ($752,500), 
many people regret that the Assembly has not seen fit to 
make him a definite grant. To fail to make sure that those 
fleeing from Soviet domination get a fair deal is not only 
callous but in the end benefits only Russia. The refugee 
problem will not be solved by pretending that it is not there. 


Soviet Electricity Plans 


Hap an innocent outsider been looking at the Russian 
economy during the last year or so through the Soviet press 
and radio, he might well have got the impression that all the 
productive forces of the country were harnessed exclusively 
to produce canals, dams and hydroelectric stations. The 
ballyhoo surrounding the “Great Projects” launched just 
over a year ago and the simultaneous withholding of infor- 
mation about a new five-year-plan has led many people to 
dismiss all the “ Projects” as merely a smoke-screen to hide 
from outsiders the real changes in the Soviet economy. 


There is certainly an element of bluff in the emphasis 
laid on the programme of electrification and irrigation. Soviet 
industry is certainly not as keyed up for this purpose as the 
Soviet press would lead one to believe. On the other hand, 
these projects seem to fit into the pattern of Soviet economic 
development and it is worth while to examine, from the 
evidence available, what the Russians intend to do—or at 
least claim they will do—in this direction in the immediate 
future, The aim of the projects is three-fold : to save fuel 


‘and power through a rapid development of hydroelectric 


power ; to improve or reclaim land through vast irrigation 
schemes ; and to reduce transport costs by improving naviga- 
tion and rendering many regions more self-sufficient. ~ 

Preoccupation with electricity is mot a new thing for Soviet 
leaders. General and regional cons of fuel have always 
put a premium on the development of electric power. Lenin, 
in a slogan, which for him was exceptionally naive, asserted 
that “ Soviets plus electricity Communism ” and as soon as 
the Bolsheviks came to power they tried to foster electricity 
generation as one of the important roads to progress for their 
backward economy. The achievements have been 
tremendous: from less than 2,000 million: kwh generated in 
1913 to 104,000 million kwh apparently generated in the 
current year. Yet in per caput production Russia is still 
lagging behind the industrialised western countries. Before 
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the war, Stalin and Molotov—referring to 1936 per caput 
output—admitted that it was still nearly 3 times less than in 
the United Kingdom and between 4 and § times less than 
in the United States. Despite the expansion of Soviet 
géneration the -per caput relationship has not aftered 
appreciably ; against the American 2,200 kwh per head and 
the British 1,100, the Russian figure was only 450 in 1950. 


The balance is somewhat restored by the fact that in 
Russia only 2§ per cent of electricity generated goes into 
private use, compared with roughly 35 per cent in Britain and 
in the United States. But the Soviet planners are not satisfied 
with the present state of affairs and have drawn up vast plans 
of expansion. After the war when Stalin set the long-term 
targets for Soviet industry—to be achieved somewhere 
towards the end of this decade—of 500 million tons of coal, 
60 million tons of steel, etc., he did not mention electric 
power ; but from later Soviet statements it appears that the 
corresponding target is 250,000 million kwh. 

In view of the shortage of fuel (20 per cent of the 
electricity generated is obtained with the aid of peat) water 
power must play an increasing role in this gigantic develop- 
































ment. In 1940 water power stations provided 13 per cent of 
total electricity. By 1950 their output increased by nearly 
one half and their share of the total rose to over 18 per cent. 
It is one of the tasks of the “ Projects” to raise still further 
the proportion of electricity produced through water power. 
It was, therefore, decided to harness the Volga, the Dnieper 
and other rivers for the production of electric current. The 
main emphasis was laid on the Volga, since Russian experts 
consider that this river, together with its tributaries, should, 
when fully exploited, provide 65,000 million kwh annually. 
The power-stations included in the present . projects, 
scheduled to be completed by 1956, are to supply over 23,000 
million kwh per annum, Many new stations are to spring 
up during the period, such as the Gorki station on the Upper 
Volga, which is to supply the local heavy engineering and 
motor-car industry, the Khakovka station on the Dnieper and 
many smaller ones on the Turkmen Canal. . 
By far the most important, however, should be the Stalin- 
grad and Kuibyshev stations on the Volga. According to 
Russian plans, even the roges—onice the pride of .the 
Soviet regime—will look insignificant y beg side of — 
giants. The Kuibyshev station is to have:a capacity ol 
2,000,000 kw, that of Stalingrad 1,700,000 kw. Each-is to 
produce 10,000. million kwh. More than half oftheir com- 
bined output is to be transmitted. to the Moscow region, aves 
a quarter is to be used industrially on the Volga region 
more.than one-sixth for irrigation. ye eae ge 
The objectives and advantages of such an electrification 
drive are obvious. Soviet planners now aim at regional self- 
sufficiency and try to cut down transport costs. The 
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economic development of the Volga region has been hindere 
by lack of fuel, and for the growing engineering industry th. 
wapptie vt eee con ot ee ere not 
s t. Great importance is now attached to the Vo'g, 
region, to which numerous machinery factories wer. 
evacuated during the war. The exploitation of the second 
Baku, it is argued, has settled the local problem of oil, bu: 
that of coal still remains and before the war roughly one-fift!. 
of Russia’s coal was consumed in the Volga region. Th: 
electrification drive should, it is hoped, reduce these ship- 
ments drastically. : 

The Russians expect to kill two birds with one stone. The 
Volga region contains roughly one-fourth of the population 
of Russia, but its southern part includes much semi. 
steppe land and is always threatened with drought. It is. 
therefore, proposed to use electric power to assist in th 
irrigation schemes.’ The south Ukrainian power station is to 
be used for the same pu in the southern Ukraine and 
north Crimea, and the stations on the Amur for the irrigation 
of the Kara~-Kum desert. Thus, it seems that more electric 
power is now going to be used to help agriculture and the 
countryside. Hitherto, industry and the towns have been 
the main beneficiaries, 3 


Hongkong’s Declining Trade 
[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT] 


THE spectacular progress and prosperity achieved by Hong- 
kong since the war may now be brought more or less to a 
stop through the operation of the United Nations ban, now 
a year old, on the export of strategic goods to Communist 
China. Despite some nominal relaxations of the ban, the 
Colony is labouring under growing difficulties, and for various 
reasons resentment has increased rather than diminished 
with the passage of time. It is widely believed that the 
blockade has had no perceptible effect on China’s material 
capacity to make war ; on the contrary, it has actually helped 
to raise internal morale in China by. appearing to substantiate 
the accusations of foreign hostility and encirclement. At the 
same time, it has severely injured the prospects of trade and 
development not only of Hongkong but of the whole area 
around the China Seas. ; 


The effects of the embargo must be considered in qualita 
tive as well as in quantitative terms. The trade position 0! 
Hongkong worsened gradually after March, 1951, but on; 
partly because of the decline in world trade. Until then the 
rise in prices fully offset the decline in trade and stocks wer 
drawn upon. Since then the decline in trade has much mor: 
than counterbalanced the great rise in prices. 


Honckonc’s TRADE 
(In HK $ Million) 





Oct., Mar., June, Oct., 

_ £950 1951 1951 1951 

IMEDOEES 6.5554 Fie va 369 535 404 418 
Bxports « .6<see une vs 433 557 » 374 274 
DI. i cnSiccnosienSceeuten 802 381,092 778 692 


Shipping has declined correspondingly: 
SHIPPING AT HONGKONG _ 
(Monthly Averages, in ‘000 Tons) 


Net tonnage of ..... 1949-50 1950-51 = Oct. 1951 
Vessels: entering ..... 820 - 148 650 
Cargo. discharged .... 305. 298 242 
Cargo loatled-....... 145 193 104 


The decline in the nominal value of trade is only about 
15- per cent, because of high prices ; but the real decline. 
in quantity terms, is over 30 per cent: | 
_ The reduction of trade with Communist ‘China and Macao 
is mainly due to the Coleny’s own measures of control of 
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CHROMIUM 
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HE only workable source of the element chromium is 

chromite, a compound of chromium, iron and oxygen 
mined in Russia, Africa and Turkey. Chromium is known 
everywhere as the plating on taps, hardware and motor 
fittings, but it has other and more important applications. 
Alloyed with steel, for example, it imparts superior strength 
and surface hardness, and it is from chromium that stainless 
steel derives its resistance to corrosion. As well as being the 
source of chromium, crude chromite ore is used to make 
heat-resisting firebricks and cements for the construction of 
furnaces. Chromium derives its name from the Greek 
“coma”, meaning colour, because its compounds are 
almost always coloured. Known as chrome pigments, some 
of these —the chromates of lead, zinc and barium for 
example —are used extensively for colouring paints, lino- 
leum, rubber and ceramics, Chromium sulphate is important 
in tanning, and potassium dichromate in the dyeing of wool, 
silk and leather. Other chromium compounds are used 
in photography and in the manufacture of safety matches. 
|.C.L. makes a complete range of chrome 
pigments for the paint, linoleum and 
rubber industries, besides employing 
chromium compounds as catalysts in the 
manufacture of aviation petrol and 
methanol, an industrial alcohol. 
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LEAD LAsTs 


LEAD SHEET AND PIPE 
CAN BE DELIVERED 
IMMEDIATELY 
FOR ALL BUILDING WORK 


The Technical Information Bureau of the Lead 
Industries Development Council exists to give 
assistance on problems relating to the use of lead sheet 
and pipe in building work. Details of its application 
are given in a series of information sheets. These 
sheets are available to architects, surveyors, builders, 
plumbers and other technicians interested upon 
application to the Council. “ Students ” applications 
should be endorsed by an instructor or master of a 
technical school. : 


LEAD INDUSTRIES DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, EAGLE HOUSE, JERMYN ST., LONDON, 8.8.1 
LEAD TECHNICAL INFORMATION: BUREAU, go EBURY STREET, 
LONDON, 58.W.r TEL: SLOANE o474 
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PePPerrrrrer 


Transformers: Voltage Regulators. 
High Voltage A.C. & D.C. Testing Equipment. 
Power Factor Correction Condensers. 

A.C. & D.C. House Service & Switchboard Meters. 
A.C. & D.C. Prepayment Meters. 

Meter Testing Equipment: Electronic Devices. 
Radio & Television: Valves & Cathode Ray Tubes 
Measuring Instruments: Switchboard Instruments. 
Electric Clocks: Summation Metering Equipments. 
Clip on Ammeters: High Voltage Indicators. 
Current and Voltage Transformers. 
Electric Fires & Space Heaters. 
Electric Water Heaters. 


Ferranti Ltd. Hollinwood, Lancs. 
Ferranti London Office : 36 Kingsway, W.C.2 











A VALUABLE AUXILIARY 

CALCULATOR com 
FOR THE 
LARGE OFFICE Ss 


No skilled operator needed. 








es 


CALCULATOR 
FOR THE 
SMALL OFFICE 


All members of the staff can use it. 


* 


THE PERFECT PERSONAL 
CALCULATOR FOR a 
THE BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVE ~ 


No bigger than a desk ’phone. 


* 
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7.30 for 8.0 


THIS IS THE HALE-HOUR when the day ends and the 
evening begins. It is a time for adjustment—for 
changing gear, as it were. The hustle and bustle 
of a business day give place to the more leisured, 
measured pace of evening. One becomes pleasur- 
ably aware of the good fellowship about one, the 
excellent dinner not far off, the fine wine and the 
impeccable attention... On most evenings at the 
Connaught Rooms, these are the feelings of as many 
as 2,500 people. For, at the Connaught Rooms, no 
fewer thari twenty of the most sumptuous banquet- 
ing halls are gathered together under one roof. In 
this, London has an amenity without equal any- 
where on earth. 


CONNAUGHT ROOMS 


are Banqueting Rooms 























THE MULTO is availabie in 
+ Low price—high per- | 4 MODELS 


formance, MODEL 3—10 figure  Setting- 


e board, Result “Register 13 
% One hand operated. figures, Proof Register 8 figures £49 


% Handy and Portable, | MODEL 13—Similar to Mode! 3, 
but with back tfansfer device £59 
MODEL 103—As Mode! 3, but 
% Attractive in Appear- | with full tens transmission £59 

ance. MODEL 113—As Model 103— 
and with back transfer £69 


% Precision Built. 





-banks, universities, etc. 








Fhe 


MULTS 


Ry, PORTABLE LIGHTWEIGHT 
z “ | 
“<< CALCULATOR 


BULMER’S (CALCULATORS) LTD., 
7 & 8 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Telephone: Central 3611. 
Sales and Service throughout Great Britain 




















Cateshys LINOLEUM 
and CORBULIN 


The contracts listed suggest the wide variety of F rt 
work and exemplify the craftsmanship attained by CATESBY: 
LINOLEUM CONTRACT DIVISION. They include 


canteens, hospitals, schools, factories, 





offices, churches, power stations, 


; University College Hospital 
As the life and efficiency of Royal College of Arts 
Catesbys Linoleum and Corbulin King’s- College Hospital 
depends upon proper fitting, it is Allen and Hanbury 
important to get the craftsmen best AM Souls Church 

suited for the jobx We have a long Ad 

established specialist staff of highly pues 

skilled fitters who know precisely a Le 

what js needed when floors and § Marsham Tyre Rubber Co, 
floorings are in question. It is their Snow Hill Police Station 


-job to know how to get greatest Ilfords Ltd. 


efficiency with the saving of materi Stourport Power Station 


Redhill Hospital 
proof floor covering, in various colours Bank of New South Wales 
and thicknesses—has playeda big part | Car Mart Led. 
in bringing old and mew concrete Rootes Securities 
surfaces into use with a minimum of Dentists Provident 
delay and the maximum of comfort Association 
Tron and Steel Federation 
~. We invitewyour enquiries to our | 

Contract Division: 





CATESBYS., 


64-67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD + LONDON, W.1 
TEL: MUSEUM 7777 : 


hn, 
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United Nations decree, and haye been much less clumsy in 


action. ‘ 
HoncKone’s TRADE wita ComMMUNIST CHINA AND Macao 
(In $ HK Million) 
Oct., Jan., ~_June, Oct., 
1950 1951 1951 1951 
Imports os vecsncves - 119 87 93 75 
Exports ..essecesecce 209 277 179 88 


In terms of quantity, Hongkong’s exports to mainland 
China fell from 84,000 tons in October, 1950, to 14,400 
tons a year later. 

In short, Hongkong’s trade with China has been cut by 
as much as 80 per cent. But this only represents about one- 
third .of its total trade. The other two-thirds has also 
suffered from the embargo, to a lesser but still heavy extent. 
One reason for this has been the false publicity about Hong- 
kong, in America and eRewhere, which has caused traders 
.n distant markets to turn their attention elsewhere. Another 
is that Hongkong, which is an important centre for the manu- 
facture of various goods for Asian markets, has been deprived, 
by the embargo, of essential supplies and materials of all 
kinds. There have been repeated “relaxations” of the 
embargo, but these have had no practical effect, because they 
have so seldom been followéd by any allocation of the scarce 
materials in question. 

At present the US Government allows the export of 
American-made consumer goods to Hongkong, though in 
smaller quantities than hitherto. There has also been a 
relaxation of the ban on American automobiles for Hongkong. 
Tinplate and cotton were “freed ”—but none has been 
available in practice, and lubricating oil has been held up 
for some months. A quantity of black plate has, however, 
recently been released. Last August the.US Government 
banned the import into the United States of any goods which, 
though prepared and processed in Hongkong, contain 
materials emanating from China. This has severely affected 
such local manufactures as furs, canned foods, rattans, fruits, 
ginger and toys. A petition for relaxation of this ruling was 
rejected although exceptions were made for special American 
needs obtainable only from China, for example bristles, 
duck feathers and tung oil. 

There is acute mistrust in Hongkong of Japan and a 
growing fear that Japanese trade competition, encouraged by 
the United States, may deal a heavy blow to the Colony’s 
interests. It is felt to be unfair that the Americans should 
strongly condemn British or other Allied interests suspected 
of trading with Communist areas; but if the Japanese do 
the same thing, it is always considered a necessity, and 
even sometimes a virtue. Recently, for instance, 
$HK1 million worth of Japanese grey sheeting was sold to 
Communist China—and the deal was financed through 
Hongkong. 

Unemployment in the Colony is rising rapidly. The latest 
official estimate of 40,000 in October is admittedly incom- 
plete, and must since have been greatly exceeded. The main 
incidence is in the lower middle-class, among clerical workers, 
and in the fringes of industry. The effects of the embargo, 
in thie Sone Oe cee ees ee 
Japanese competition. and general merchants are 
badly hit. The Chinese New Year (late in January) is 
customarily the general settling day for all debts and obliga- 
tions ; it is feared that this year there will be many closures 
at that time. 

Already the embargo has caused a large migration of skilled 
and intelligent power to Communist China ; their rice- 
bowls broken i eed, these men are forced to move 
to the mainland. On the other hand, refugees continue to 


arrive in Hongkong, swelling the ever-increasing population, 
which now a hes three million. There is still a large 
number-of persons who would rather be in Hongkong than in 
China or But the technical and value of 


these refugees to the community is less than that of the 
departing emigrants, particularly as economic opportunities 
grow even more restricted, 


Ceylon, England and the 


Commonwealth 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


CEYLON’s affection for Great Britain:can be measured. by 
the ‘bristling fever which is preceding Princess Elizabeth’s 
forthcoming visit. Far more than the Colombo Plan Exhibi- 
tion her announced visit fills every conversation and is 
causing an advanced feeling of contentment to spread over 
the island. The Commonwealth idea, however, is still so new 
that it has not yet-had time fully to sink in. -On the one 
hand, most people distrust the implications of the Common- 
wealth bond; on the other, even the Communists have 
nothing but good to say about England. Ceylon’s awareness 
of. the outside world goes back only to 1948 when, finding 
itself a sovereign independent state, it had to count its 
friends and, ior the first time, to think in terms extending 
beyond the tip of its nose: that is, beyond India. 

What attracts Ceylon to the Commonwealth is only 
England. About the other members the Ceylonese are not 
enthusiastic. Pakistan and Canada.are too remote; the 
Ceylonese do not quite see how they and South Africa can 
both be full members of the same club ; they are convinced 
that India will become expansionist the moment Nehru 
dies—however ridiculous this fear may seem to those who 
know India. Finally, Australia they see only as the weak 
link in their own defence: as the country for whose benefit 
they are expected to expose themselves as a staging-post and 
a base, and no Ceylonese wants to run extra risks for 
“ white ” Australia’s safety. Many in Ceylon, indeed, do not 
see why they should not be content with a bilateral treaty 
with Great Britain rather than involve themselves in a 
Commonwealth which may mean danger. - : 


Whether or not to stay in the Commonwealth has now 
become a major political issue. Being a small Asian 
country, Ceylon looks on the Koreart war as a terrible warning 


—a warning to stay neutral—and though the Govertiment. 


wishes to remain in the Commonwealth, all the Opposition 
parties want to leave if’ The controversy is made,.more 
bitter by the. existence of the British naval base at 
Trincomalee. To the Opposition this appears merely as an 
invitation to Communist attack, to another Pearl Harbour ; 
even to many on the Government’s side, Trincomalee is a 
base for peace time only, to be bfought to an end as soon 
as war becomes imminent. “ 
Great though Ceylonese goodwill to Britain is, it is not 
always helped by the behaviour of the British on the spot, 
who sometimes find it difficult to remember that, in Asian 
countries, every resident British citizen is always and every- 
where an ambassador of his country. The officers at the 
Trincomalee base are occasionally over-enthusiastic in 
reminding Ceylonese that the base is British territory ; it is 
said that the Prime Minister himself has been painfully 
reminded of this. The local mercantile community has 
trodden upon every Ceylonese corn, and where there was 
no corn to tread upon, they have succeeded in creating one. 


Whether Ceylon will stay in the Commonwealth depends 
upon whether the United National Party (UNP) which now 
forms the Government, remains in power. It is a common 
jest that the UNP is neither united; nor national nor a 
party ; it is a loose coalition held together by the force of 

ity of the generally popular Prime Minister, Mr 
Senanayake. Parliament has tor members in all, and, in a 
way typical of the island, it is practically impossible to get 
att accurate picture of the relative strength of the parties. 
But those members who do not belong to the UNP appear 
to be distributed as follows: 11 i ts; 4 Lanka 


Sama Samaj Party (Stalinist Communists}; 15 New Lanka 
Sama Samaj Party (Trotskyists)}—the only Trotskyist party - 
in the world ; 2 or 3 Federalists ; 6 Ceylon India Congress 
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who represent Indian labour ; 6 Tamil Congress ; 1 Ceylon 
Labour party; 6. appointed members ; 6 Freedom party 
led by Bandarnayake, the ex-UNP leader. . 


New. Party’s Programme 


Tne creation last October of the F m party has 
introduced an important new factor into Ceylon’s already 
unstable politics. This new party may well turn out to be 
the Government’s main opposition ; it is gradually rallying 
round it the leftish elements of the UNP, the other more 
reasonable leftish members of parliament and the indepen- 
dents. Its programme is calculated to exercise an immediate 
attraction. Its three tenets are: quit the Commonwealth ; 
fair play for Buddhism (for example, they want Buddhist 
priests to be given the same weight as witnesses to documents 
as Catholic priests); and the national languages, Tamil and 
Sinhalese. This last is a very live issue, especially as 60,000 
young people who have just graduated in those languages 
now find themselves without jobs because they do not know 
enough English, 


In order to amend. the constitution and leave the Common- 
wealth it is mecessary. to get 68 votes—two-thirds of the 
house. It is not certain that any party. will get that much 
support in the coming elections, though the present Govern- 
ment may ; but if it does not, it is just possible that the leftist 
group, including Mr Bandarnayake, might win the 68 votes. 
If so, it is likely that. Ceylon will leave the Commonwealth, 
although it would probably still be willing to sign a treaty 
with Great Britain and perhaps an economic agreement with 
America. It.will, however,.at the same time tighten its ties 
with China, for, even in.democratic Geylon, many are look- 
ing to China for a-possible short cut to prosperity ; and mean- 


while no one wants to alienate what they feel may yet be. 


the buoy to which all may have to cling. 


State Discipline in Rumania 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


DuRING recent weeks the Rumanian Press has been present- 
ing a glowing picture of the highly productive industrial 
machine which has been built up in Rumania. According to 
these articles the first year of the state Five-Year Plan was, 
to all intents and purposes, completed one month ahead of 
schedule.. The names of those enterprises which have con- 
tributed to this achievement, and even of individual workers 
who have overfulfilled the norms allocated to them, have 
figured prominently in the pages of Scanteia, Viatsa Sindicala 
and other official papers. There have been proud claims that 
some workers, notably in the textile industry, have already 
started on the 19§2 and even 1953 output programmes, 


it is therefore significant that during this period of self- 
congratulation the Rumanian Government should have 
found it necessary to impose a further and more stringent 
measure of industrial discipline. On November 21st the 
Praesidium of the Republic issued a decree which makes it 
difficult, if not impossible, for most workers to leave their 
place of employment or choose another job without the 


consent of the director of the enterprise to which they are’ 


attached. The decree insists once more on the unquestion- 
able right of the state to transfer its employees from place 
to place as it sees fit, and underlines the compulsory nature 
of such transfers. 


The preamble to the decree justifies the severity of these 
measures by declaring that they have been taken to further 
the “state discipline” which would appear to have sup- 
planted the old-fashioned conception of “ Socialist discipline.” 
In general, state discipline is defined_as the total subordina- 
sion of personal interests to those of the state. In the field 


workers to move from place 
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over-fulfilment 
Past measures 


designed ‘to ‘conttol the movement of 
workers (such as collective contracts, the grant of priority 
claims to accommodation, holiday and insurance benefits) 


have been ignored by many workers who -have. mpted to. 
better their lot by ing their jobs. The result mir bar tec 
a serious disorganisation of production in mary branches of 


the national economy, not excluding one of the most cherished 
governmental schemes in Rumania. In an article dealing 
with certain shortcomings on the Black Sea-Danube Canal, 
Viatsa Sindicala complained of a tendency ar t the 
¢ to place several times a month 
with complete disregard for the detrimental effects of such 
undisciplined habits upon production. But. what really 
infuriated the paper was the ¢ y of the foremen 
about this situation. Rather than denounce the culprits, they 
have preferred to resort to a wage competition to attract the 
necessary complement of workmen to their own sites.. In 
this case, not only is. state discipline infringed, but the 
Government’s policy’-of reducing costs. and effecting 
economies is directly, if not deliberately, challenged. - - 


Examples of Bad Workmanship 

Moreover, despite the laudatory comments of. the 
Rumanian press, certain papers such as Scanteia and Viatsa 
Sindicala, the official trade union paper, make no attempt 
to hide the fact that the quality of industrial products leaves 
much to be desired, and that bad craf: ip and lack of 
experience and skill are serious obstacles in the way. of 
industrial expansion. . For example, the reaper-binders . pro- 
duced by the 21 December works have shown: serious 
deficiencies, and broke down in the very first days of last 
year’s harvesting campaign. This, in turn, was due to the 
inferior quality of the cast iron parts supplied by the Brainer 
Bela and Unirea enterprises. The tractor ploughs manu- 
factured by the Ilie Pintile works showed many faults, such 
as insufficient polishing of shares and mouldboards, These 
defects were attributed to the fact that the pro of these 
machines, which should have been ready for testing in June, 
1950, was not actually produced until the November of that 
year, when tests were practically impossible. Equipment 
furnished by various. factories to the Jiu + r mines, 
especially electrical installations, was so unsatisfactory that 
a special conference was convened at the Petrosani offices of 
the Sovrocarbune—the Rumano-Soviet state mining mono- 
poly—to discuss a report on their deficiencies. The 
Strungul works of Stalin Town (Brasov) had supplied a 
number of elevators for pumping rods to the oil industry, 
which because of their shoddy quality had to be replaced 
before their time. In one case, they caused the blocking 
of a well, and the damage was estimated at 400 times the 
value of the elevator, - : eae 

The decree of November 21st is a blunt admission that the 
Rumanian Government is seriously perturbed by the situa- 
tion, and proposes to remedy it by a ruthless application of 
the principle of direction of labour. The compulsory 
transfers which it authorises will enable the authorities to 
move skilled workers to those enterprises where the qualita- 
tive standard of goods is considered unsatisfactory. In the 
Government’s view, this may prove an effective way of 


ensuring an all-round improvement in the of finished 
products, and of avoiding the necessity of the fulfil 


ment of this aspect of state planning to certain leading 
enterprises, such as the ager a Room sare inies, as has 
often been the case in the Whether the decree will 
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Mr, Andrews? 


When the fuses have blown, when the key-hole can’t be found, when the lighter runs out of petrol 
we turn, almost without thinking, to the sure aid of the match. The match is one example among 
many hundreds in which chemicals by Albright & Wilson, usually anonymously, but so often 
importantly, serve the world at large. Every match made in Britain and countless millions of others 
besides rely on Albright & Wilson’s phosphorus products for the light they give. 
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who represent Indian labour ; 6 Tamil Congress ; 1 Ceylon 
Labour party; 6 appointed members; 6 Freedom party 
ied by Bandarnayake, the ex-UNP leader. 


New. Party’s Programme 


The creation last October of the Freedom party has 
introduced an important new factor into Ceylon’s already 
unstable politics. This new party may well turn out to be 
the Government’s main opposition ; it is gradually rallying 
round it the leftish elements of the UNP, the other more 
reasonable leftish members of parliament and the indepen- 
dents. Its programme is calculated to exercise an immediate 
attraction. Its three tenets are: quit the Commonwealth ; 
fair play for Buddhism (for example, they want Buddhist 
priests to be given the same weight as witnesses to documents 
as Catholic priests); and the national languages, Tamil and 
Sinhalese. This last is a very live issue, especially as 60,000 
young people who have just graduated in those languages 
now find themselves without jobs because they do not know 
enough English. 


In order to amend the constitution and leave the Common- 
wealth it is mecessary. to get 68 votes—two-thirds of the 
house. It is not certain that any party will get that much 
support in the coming elections, though the present Govern- 
ment may ; but if it does not, it is just possible that the leftist 
group, including Mr Bandarnayake, might win the 68 votes. 
If so, it is likely that. Ceylon will leave the Commonwealth, 
although it would probably still be willing to sign a treaty 
with Great Britain.and perhaps an economic agreement with 
America. It.will, however, at the same time tighten its ties 
with China, for, even in.democratic Ceylon, many are look- 
ing to China for a-possible short cut to prosperity ; and mean- 
while no one wants to alienate what they feel may yet be 
the buoy to which all may have to cling, 


State Discipline in Rumania 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


DurINnG recent weeks the Rumanian Press has been present- 
ing a glowing picture of the highly productive industrial 
machine which has been built up in Rumania. According to 
these articles the first year of the state Five-Year Plan was, 
to all intents and purposes, completed one month ahead of 
schedule. The names of those enterprises which have con- 
tributed to this achievement, and even of individual workers 
who have overfulfilled the norms allocated to them, have 
figured prominently in the pages of Scanteia, Viatsa Sindicala 
and other official papers. There have been proud claims that 
some workers, notably in the textile industry, have already 
started on the 19§2 and even 1953 output programmes, 


It is therefore significant that during this period ‘of self- 
congratulation the Rumanian Government should have 
found it necessary to impose a further and more stringent 
measure of industrial discipline. On November 21st the 
Praesidium of the Republic issued a decree which makes it 
difficult, if not impossible, for most workers to leave their 
place of employment or choose another job without the 


consent of the director of the enterprise to which they are’ 


attached. The decree insists once more on the unquestion- 
able right of the state to transfer its employees from place 
to place as it sees fit, and underlines. the compulsory nature 
of such transfers. 


The preamble to the decree justifies the severity of these 
measures by. declaring that they have.been taken to further 
the “state discipline” which would tne have sup- 
planted the old-fashioned ion of “ Socialist discipline.” 
In general, state discipline is 
tion of personal interests to those of the state. In the field 





_ workers to move from place to place several times a month 


as the total subordina- ~ 
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Past measures designed ‘to control the movement ment of 
workers (such as collective contracts, the grant of priority 


of industry, it 
over-fulfilment - 


claims to accommodation, and insurance benefits) 


: . “gs . _ , * . 


a serious di i pr on in many br 0 
the national economy, not excluding one of the most cherished 
governmental schemes in Rumania. In an article dealing 
with certain shortcomings on the Black Sea-Danube Canal, 
Viatsa Sindicala complained of a te the 


with complete disregard for the detrimental effects of such 
undisciplined habits upon production. But~ what - really 
infuriated the paper was the complacency of the foremen 
about this situation. Rather than denounce the culprits, they 
have preferred to resort to a wage competition to attract the 
necessary complement of workmen to their own sites... In 
this case, not only is. state discipline infringed, but the 
Government’s policy'-of reducing costs - and effecting 
economies is directly, if not deliberately, challenged. - . 
Examples of Bad Workmanship 
Moreover, despite the laudatory comments of the 
Rumanian press, certain papers such as Scanteia and Viatsa 
Sindicala, the official trade union paper, make no attempt 
to hide the fact that the quality of industrial products leaves 
much to be desired, and that bad craftsmanship and lack of 
experience and skill are serious obstacles in the way. of 
industrial expansion. . For example, the reaper-bi -pro- 
duced by the 21 December works have shown: serious 
deficiencies, and broke down in the very first days of last 
year’s harvesting campaign. This, in turn, was due to the 
inferior quality of the cast iron parts supplied by the Brainer 
Bela and Unirea enterprises. The tractor ploughs manu- 
factured by the Ilie Pintile works showed many $, such 
as insufficient polishing of shares and mouldboards. These 
defects were attributed to the fact that the prototype of these 
machines, which should have been for testing in June, 
1950, was not actually produced until the November of that 
year, when tests were ically impossible. Equipment 
furnished by various factories to the Jiu valley mines, 
especially electrical installations, was so unsatisfactory that 
a special conference was convened at the Petrosani o of 
the Sovrocarbune—the Rumano-Soviet state mining mono- 
poly—to discuss a report on their deficiencies. The 
Strungul works of Stalin Town (Brasov) had lied a 
number of elevators for pumping rods to the oil istry, 
which because of their Y quality had to be replaced 
before their time. In one case, they caused the blocking 
of a well, and the damage was estimated at 400 times the 
value of the elevator. : eas oe 
-_ The decree of November 2tst is a blunt admission that the 
Rumanian Government is seriously perturbed by the situa- 
tion, and proposes to remedy it by a ruthless application of 
the principle of direction of labour. The compulsory 
transfers which it authorises will enable the authorities to 





tive standard of goods is considered unsatisfactory. In the 
Government’s view, this ‘may prove an effective way of 


ensuring an all-round improvement in the quality of finished 
products, and of avoiding the necessity of leavi ; the fulfil- 
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When the fuses have blown, when the key-hole can’t be found, when the lighter runs out of petrol 
we turn, almost without thinking, to the sure aid of the match. The match is one example among 
many hundreds in which chemicals by Albright & Wilson, usually anonymously, but so often 
importantly, serve the world at large. Every match made in Britain and countless millions of others 
besides rely on Albright & Wilson’s phosphorus products for the light they give. 
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[tT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history but the business 
in which we are engaged is older than we are. 
Eastern banking began in the 12th century when the 
Kaights Templar, protecting the lines of communication 
which sustained the Crusades, devised.a mechanism for 
exchanging currencies and transferring goods between 
Western Europe and the Asian Continent. This primitive 
but highly efficient banking service made possible a rapid 
expansion of the trade between the Eastern and Western 
worlds—a traffic which has been fittingly described as the 
foundation of all commerce. Nowadays travellers along 
the Asian trade reutes and merchants and manufacturers 
engaged in the Eastern trade. entrust their banking 
transactions to The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China which maintains an extensive system of branches, 
under British management directed from London, through- 


out Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. , 
West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles Il Street, London, S.W.1. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches >i the Bank are established at most centres of 
i Southern and South-Eastern 


commercial importance throughout 
Asia and the Far East. 
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Bombay 
asks for a Credit 


It is a simple matter for the Westminster Bank to estab- 
lish local credits anywhere in the world, for there is 
no town of commercial importance in which it is not 
represented. Equally, the collection of funds due to you 
from foreign buyers presents no difficulties. The com- 
prehensive service of information and advice which 
the Bank provides for those who trade abroad is fully 
described in_a booklet called ‘The Foreign Business 
Service of the Westminster Bank’. We shall be glad to 
send you a copy on request. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Foreign Branch Offwe: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 











LIEN GORGE \ SENSING FONEN 
ORES 


ee ee a ae ee ee 





A large lace manufacturer had been notified by his Chilean Agent 
that an import licence had been obtained for a quantity of “lace 
for the embellishment.of ladies’ apparel”. Aware that. Chile 
prohibited the import of many luxury goods, the manufacturer 
asked us if such a contract would be in order. 
On-the-spot information from our own Chilean branches enabled . 
us to tell him that lace was one of several luxuries that might 
then be imported, but only against shipments of Chilean wine. 
From no other source would this vital information have: been 
obtained so promptly. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING HERE AND 
As the only British Bank with branches throughout Latin America, 
we can offer you special services—either direct or through your 
own bank. These services are set out clearly and concisely in our 
leaflet “The advantages of being here and there”, We shall be 
glad to send you a copy on application to:— 


The Research. Department 


BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE ; 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
BRADFORD: 19 SUNBRIDGE ROAD, MANCHESTER: 36 CHARLOTTE STREET 
« $y 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





German Debt Questions 


I? was announced last Tuesday that the long-awaited _ 


negotiations for a settlement of German prewar 
external debts will open in London on February 28th. 
The approach to these discussions has been cleared by 
the recent agreement between the governments of the 
United Kingdom, France and the United States and the 
German Federal Government, in which the three 
creditor governments (as noted in The Economist on 
December 15th) offered concessions in the settlement 
of their claims in respect of postwar economic assistance 
to Germany. These concessions were conditional upon 
the reaching of an equitable settlement of the prewar 
debts. The coming conference will seek such a settle- 
ment, and will be under the direction of the Tripartite 
Commission on German Debts, which has extended 
invitations to representatives of twenty-seven of the 
interested governments, and to the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements. It will attempt to settle on an inter- 
national scale both the public and private indebtedness 
of Germany—indebtedness comprising the direct obliga- 
tions of the Reich, the Potash loans, standstill credits, 
some municipal loans, and a small amount of private and 
commercial claims. The principal public interest—as 
distinct from the interest of the banks and other institu- 
tions in the standstill debts—relates to the direct obliga- 
tions of the Reich, with which this article is mainly con- 
cerned. 


The proceedings of the conference will bé simplified 
in some respects and complicated in others by the fact 
that two of Germany’s major liabilities are loans that 
were issued on international markets. The German 
Reich external bonds of interest to the British holder 


comprise the Dawes and Young loans, issued in various: 


countries and currencies in 1924 and 1930 respectively, 
and the Konversionskasse bonds that originated from the 
funding of interest and dividends on German debts and 
shares owed to non-German nationals between 1933 and 
1939.. Germany has been in default on all these bonds 
since 1939. In March, 1951, Herr Adenauer, the 
Chancellor of Federal Germany, recognised responsibility 
for these liabilities, subject to certain reservations. It is 
assumed that the negotiations will adopt the fundamental 
principle of equality of treatment for bondholders irres- 
pective of nationality without regard to any prewar con- 
cessions made under Nazi pressure. 


Herr Adenauer’s main reservation records the fact 
that Federal Germany consists only of the. western zones, 
and he will ask for temporary concessions .in the service 
of these bonds corresponding with the loss of the eastern 
territories, as well as for sympathetic consideration of 
Germany’s ability to raise, and to transfer, the service on 
the bonds. On the creditors’ side, there are now more 
than twelve years’ interest outstanding. Germany will, 
no doubt, wish to fund this interest and may also try to 
obtain some reduction of the coupon rates. It is also 


expected that Germany will seek some temporary con- 


aa 


cession with regard to the transfer of service in foreign 
currency during the next two or three years, and, in the 
case of the Dawes and Konversionskasse bonds, which 
have already become due, for a prolongation of redemp- 
tion. There should be little difficulty im achieving a 
compromise on these points acceptable to both sides. 


One fundamental factor affecting the: Dawes loan 
should be kept well in mind in-the forthcoming negotia- 
tions. The total of this loan was equivalent to 800 million 
gold marks, issued in tranches of various currencies. The 
American tranche of $110 million is in US dollars ; of 
the sterling tranche of {21,680,000 some {12 million 
was issued in London, and the rest in Belgium, France, 
Holland, and Switzerland, all in sterling.. Issues were 
also made in Swiss francs, in Swedish kroner, and in lire. 
It is clear that bondholders can claim only in terms of the 
currency of the tranche they hold. So far asthe sterling 
bonds are concerned, the devaluation of the pound has 
already favoured Germany to the extent of 40 per cent 
or more compared with issues in currencies that have 
not,been devalued to the same extent as sterling. British 
bondholders may therefore surely expect that the British 
negotiators will adopt the standpoint that, so far as the 


sterling bonds are concerned, there is no room for any , 


departure from the original terms of the loan, apart from 
some of the general concessions mentioned above. If any 
major concession has to be granted to the Germans in 
connection with the Dawes loan, it should be sought in 
the first place from bonds issued in currencies that have 
not suffered such heavy depreciation as sterling. It 
would be inequitable if countries that have been forced 
to depreciate their currencies and have thus already 
greatly assisted the debtor, were to be asked for material 
sacrifices before the stronger countries had made corre- 


sponding concessions. 


The standing of the Young loan in respect of currency 
obligations is different. The total loan was authorised to 
yield $300 million, or 1,259 million gold marks. 
Although the Young loan was issued in the currency of 
the various countries of issue—sterling, American 


dollars, Belgian francs, French francs, Dutch guilders,’ 


Swedish kroner and Swiss francs—holders of bonds in 
these currencies were saf against the risk of 
currency depreciation by the fact that the whole loan was 
based on gold. This is evident from the wording of 
paragraph Vila of the Young loan agreement between 
Germany and the Bank for International Settlements as 
trustee for the bondholders: 

The principal and interest of each bond shall be payable 
at such banks or other financial institute or institutions as 
shall from time to time be named by the Bank situated in 
the country where the bonds shall respectively be issued, in 
the currency of the country in which it is issued, the unit 
of such currency being defined for the purpose of these 


presents in all circumstances: by the weight of fine gold 


determined by law as at present in force. The bondholder 
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is entitled to receive the equivalent at the due date of the 
same gold value in the currency of the place of payment, 
but not less than the nominal amount of the principal and 
interest specified in each bond, 


In terms of gold Germany’s indebtedness is the same 
today in respect of each tranche of the Young loan as it 
was at the time of issué. Any concessions that may be 
granted for the Young loan should, therefore, be the 
same for each country. 


It is known that the US Government does not like 
yold clauses in contracts and it may well be that in the 


course of the negotiations the American authorities will — 


encourage holders of the dollar tranche to forgo the gold 
clause, with the result that their bonds would become a 
dollar liability only. It would hardly be fair if holders 
of the Young loan expressed in other currencies were to 
forgo the gold clause unless they were allowed at least to 
maintain the US dollar value (as the Americans will do) 
or the Swiss franc value (as the Swiss will do). On the 
basis of the 1930 dollar or Swiss franc, Germany would 
in this way still benefit to the extent of about 40.per cent 
or 30 per cent respectively, since the loan was issued in 
1930 and the US dollar was devalued by 40 per cent in 
terms of gold in 1933 and the Swiss franc by 30 per 
cent in 1936. 


* 


Since the Konversionskasse bonds were guaranteed by 
the Reich, they come under the same heading as German 
Reich loans ; in point of service they follow the Dawes 
and Young loans, each of which has specific securjties. 
But, with the exception of bonds issued in other 
currencies, such as Reichsmarks, which were issued to 
creditors in the countries concerned, these Konversions- 
kasse bonds represent the funding of sterling liabilities 
for interest and dividends due but unpaid. Thus. the 
British creditors, apart from suffering pre-war delays in 
current payments, have already suffered considerable 
losses through the devaluation of the pound. This fact 
ought to make the German negotiators shy of seeking 
more than a temporary concession to mark the loss of 
the eastern territories, a funding of outstanding 
interest, and.a tolerable postponement of redemption. 
The central point in this as in the direct Reich loans is 
that the depreciation of sterling, together with the great 
rise in world prices since the bonds were issued, will 
greatly reduce the real burden of the service on these 
debts. (Germany will need to export only a fraction of the 
quantity of goods that would have been necessary to pay 
the service of the loans when they were issued. Britain 
can hardly afford to be quixotic, given Germany’s rapid 
recovery since 1948 and her improving ability to earn 
foreign currency. The sunis required to service the 
whole of Germany’s foreign debt are small in relation to 
the capacity of the German economy. 


An assessment of the merits of the German Reich 
bonds must not overlook the Distribution of German 
Enemy Property Act of 1949. This Act makes specific 
reference to British-owned Dawes, Young and Konver- 
sionskasse bonds and makes its clear that all present 
holders of the so-called “ enfaced ” bonds of these issues 
are entitled to participate in the distribution of the 
ex-(zerman assets. The Germans have protested against 
the seizure and confiscation of private property of 
German citizens-as being contrary to international law. 
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But the Paris Agreement on Reparations of January 14, 
1946, declared that the participating countries would 


retain such assets as repara since no direct 


reparations were claimed by the victors, ey | 
countries seemed to be letting Germany off lightly. There 
was at first an understandable intention on the part of 
the British Government to retain these assets as repara- 
tions and to pay. their proceeds into the public purse. 
At this stage, the British creditors began to protest. In 
many cases, their relations with German debtors were 
based on the fact that the borrowers had assets in the 
United Kingdom and were acquiring sterling assets by 
means of exports. Ultimately, the Government decided 
to distribute the assets to the British creditors in propor- 
tion to their claims, This was welcomed in Germany as 
a step in the right direction, but the subsequent declara- 








Dawes Loan | Young Loan | Konversions- 
1% (5%) 5t% (44%) kasse 
Sterling terling 4% 
Tranche Tranche Sterling 
1924 1930 Tranche 
June 30, 1950| June 30, 1950 April, 1945 
Amounts outstanding.....- £16,653,900 |” £11,274,300 | {6,881,900 
London Exchange Prices :-— 
Highest ......... 27% 224 19 
19504 Toerest aleve 13 10 10 
Highest ......... 58 52 42 
1963 {teen edae ons 17 134 134 
1951 :— 
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September 7......... 42 34 30} 
~ stan a ick bee oa pu 38 
ovember 8......... 
December 7.......+- 50 48 sof 
 uaeliy xt 56 49 44 
Rg et See: 
eittaty 26.4..5 0.44% 56. 49} 44 
bate FS di ciays owe oF 52 44 
wadary 16... 4.52% 57 55 % 
january 19.255. .os 60 60 4th 














Dawes Loan :—Secured by a general bond as (a) a direct and un- 
conditional obligation of the German Government on all its assets and 
reserves; (6) a specific first cha on all reparation and other treaty 
payments by Germany ; and (c) a first charge by way of collateral security 
on the gross revenues from the customs and from taxes on tobacco, beer 
aud sugar, on the net revenue from the spirits monopoly and on any 
other taxes which may be assigned for assuring the payment of reparations. 


The final redemption date was originally fixed at October 15, 1949. 


Young Loan :—Secured by a general bond as a direct and unconditional 
obligation of the German Government. Subject to the charge in favour 
of\the trustees of the Dawes Loan, the German Government by way of 
collateral security assigned the proceeds of (a) the Customs and of the 
taxes on tobacco, beer and spirits; and (6) the annual direct tax of 
RM _ 660,000,000 000 payable by the German Railway Co for 37 years 
as a contribution to reparation payments. : 


The final redemption date was originally fixed at June 1, 1965. 


Konversionskasse :—Secured by general bonds and guaranteed un- 
conditionally as to principal and interest by the German Reich. 


The final redemption dates were January 1, 1946, for the lst and 2nd 
series, and January 1, 1948, for the 3rd, 4th and 5th series. 





tion by the Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords in 
December, 1949, that under the Paris Agreement the 
assets had become reparations and that the distribution 


was ex gratia by the Crown—and hence did not legally 

affect the amounts owed—led to some disappointment on 
It may be expected that Germany will, at the forth- 

at a settlement - 


aS, 






| its creditors that will 


rm 30 
ee 
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its international credit. As a consequence of the Nazi 
regime and the war that it brought about, and of the 
various currency devaluations, Germany’s creditors have 
uffered great losses. Most of them, presumably, would 
ye prepared to consider sympathetically the actual 
-apacity of Germany to make payments and transfers. 
Indeed, some of the more important creditors have 
ilready declared their willingness to apply whatever sums 
hey receive from the German Assets Pool towards 
extinguishing the last instalments of the debt. Equally 
it is to be expected that the Reich will ask that the loss 
of the eastern territories of Germany should absolve 
it from a part of the prewar Reich obligations. Any 
-oncession made under this heading should be regarded 
\s temporary, leaving the claims to be reopened when 
Germany is again united. From the viewpoint of the 
Reich bondholders, the distribution from the assets pool 
might best be applied to satisfying that part of Germany’s 
private debts that will not be assumed by the Federal 
Government of Germany until Germany is reunited. 

It is evident that some formidable negotiations are in 
prospect—and not the least of the heavy responsibilities 
that have to be shouldered by the conference will be to 
ensure that the settlement is not only reasonable and 
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equitable as between the German debtors and the 
creditors considered as a whole but that it maintains 
a due balance between the several, categories of 
claimants. The Tripartite Commission, in a detailed 
memorandum issued this week, declares that the settle- 
ment should not place such a burden upon Germany as 
would cause economic dislocation and risk of renewed 
default. But it also emphasises that, if sacrifices have to 


be made by creditors, the debtors must make a real effort 


to ensure a fair and reasonable settlement. The Com- 
mission is satisfied that an adequate economic and ~ 
financial basis for such a settlement does exist. In the 
early years, it is remarked, the amount of German debt 
transfers may have to be fixed with due regard to 
Germany’s contribution to the joint defence effort (and 
to her continued receipt of external economic aid). But 
it is emphasised that the transfers in these years should 
be “as large as possible.” There is perhaps now some 
ground for hoping that the German representatives 
recognise the importance, from their own standpoint, of a 
settlement that the creditors can accept as reasonable— 
for such a settlement is a prerequisite of the re-estab- 
lishment of normal commercial and financial relation- 
ships between Germany and the creditor countries. 


Approach of the Comet 


Ts first completely furnished Comet jet airliner has 
this week been handed over at London Airport to 
the British Overseas Airways Corporation. When 
BOAC ordered a fleet of Comets before the air- 
craft had left the drawing board, it took a risk that has no 
precedent in civil aviation. The order was signed five 
years ago, when most airline operators and the majority 
of manufacturers were still rejecting outright the idea 
that a jet aircraft would ever be used for civil flying. 
Now they are about to see the first regular jet passenger 
service ; in April or May the Comet will be flying to 
Johannesburg via Rome and Cairo and before the end 
of the year from Cairo on through India, Pakistan and 
Singapore. The fortunes of BOAC during the next 
two decades will be closely linked with the Comet. 
The corporation has twenty on order for delivery at 
intervals up to 1954; at least half as many again may 
be bought for later delivery. If the two prototype air- 
craft delivered to the Ministry of Supply are included, 
the de Havilland y has thirty-eight Comets on 
firm order for BOAC and various other airlines. 

So long as international agreements on fares prevent 
price competition between airlines, air transport will con- 
tinue to be sold largely on its speed and comfort. Travel 
by air over long distances is cramped or tedious 
by comparison with first-class travel by sea over similar 
distances. But a fast jet airliner can halve the time at 
present required in the air, and the journey is free from 
the exhausting vibration set up by four 3,500 horse- 
power piston engines. There has, inevitably, been room 
for serious argument about the wisdom of BOAC’s policy 
in relying so directly on new jet aircraft as yet untried 
in commercial service. Two serious 
operating civil jet aircraft. Se vied oer Ga fuel 
consumption is heavier and per flight not 
much gr ik thik of « pa ined aircraft 


designed for the same route. The relative cheapness of 


lems arise in 


the kerosene used by jet engines does not offset this 
difference in consumption, although, because of the jet 
aircraft’s speed, consumption in terms of miles per galion 
is not so excessive. The second problem is concerned 
with operating procedure. If traffic congestion should 
occur at some airports, aircraft may be kept in the air 
for an hour or more waiting for permission to land. A 
piston-engined aircraft can circle the airfield at lower 
power and its fuel consumption is reduced in propor- 
tion, but the fuel consumption of a jet engine 1s little 
different at low power than at full throttle, and indeed 
it actually rises as the aircraft loses height. Thus any 
delay in bringing a jet aircraft to land, or that prevents 


‘it from climbing rapidly after take-off to cruising alti- 


tude, could lead to a serious depletion of fuel reserves, 
allowance for which would entail big reductions in pay- 
load to give the necessary safety margin. 

These two factors constitute an impediment to the use 
of jet engines for passenger transport that is not to be 
ignored but can be overcome. They explain why no 


- other manufacturer in the world has put down a produc- 


tion line for a civil jet airliner and why no other airline 
has given a hostage to fortune by ordering a whole fleet 
of such aircraft. Many aircraft builders and operators 
now have reason to regret their caution, not perhaps 
because their own inner convictions have changed but 
because de Havilland has built an aircraft that will pay 
its way in open ition ‘with piston-engined aircraft 
in spite of the particular factors that affect jet engines 
and because individuals inside BOAC believed from the 
start that this would beso. — ’ 


The Comet has been flying for two and a haif years. 


Pilots declare that it is easier to handle than the big 
_ airliners now in service, and, in spite of the height and 


ee he ee ee 
special instruments. y navigating techniques have to 
be worked out afresh. The Comet flies too fast for 
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dependence on conventional methods that pinpoint an 
aircraft’s position to within one nautical mile. The new 
methods will give position accurate to within ten miles 
only, which gives perfectly satisfactory results.in flight. 
In other respects, successful operation of the Comet will 
call for greater, and not less accuracy. This is particularly 
true of its handling from the ground ; operating costs 
can be influenced to an unusual degree by the efficiency 
of the ground staff. In take-off and climb, the engines 
burn more than twice the weight of fuel used in level 
flight. Take-off with a piston-engined aircraft follows a 
long-established procedure of starts and stops beginning 
anything up to 45 minutes before the aircraft leaves the 
ground. There is no preliminary revving of jet engines. 
—an omission that ought to be greatly appreciated by 
those who live near airports. In normal service, the 
Comet engines will not be started until a minute before 
take-off, and then not until the runway and the route 
through the airport’s control zone have been declared 
clear so that the aircraft can make an uninterrupted take- 
off and climb to cruising altitude. Any deviation from 
this pattern could cause a big increase in fuel consumption 
and an exorbitant rise in operating costs. 


Control at take-off gives the airport authorities some 
latitude because the Comet need not move until its route 
has been declared clear. This cannot be done when it 
comes in to land, and: if fuel consumption is to be kept 
within bounds, the aircraft cannot be delayed above the 
airport for a period longer than 30 minutes. Of all the 
airports on the route between London and Australia only 
London carries a volume of traffic heavy enough to create 
the risk of such serious delay ; and the aircraft will land at 
London once only in each round trip. It is also the best 
equipped of the big airports to deal with heavy traffic, 
and development flying of Comets in and out of London 
has demonstrated that the problems of handling the 
machine in mixed traffic can be solved. On other routes 
where these difficulties have to be overcome, they could 
still be the limiting factor against operating the Comet. 
For example, BOAC has plans for flying the machine 
next year on the fashionable New York-Bahamas routes, 
but significant improvement in traffic handling at New 
York may be necessary before the Comet can be brought 


in and out of the New York airport without the handicap 


of excessive fuel reserves. Traffic control within the 
United States is a major factor that may decide whether 
jet aircraft are to be used on internal routes for which, 
in all other respects, they are well suited. 

* 


Present methods of traffic control do not need to be 
changed, but only used more effectively ; it should then 
become possible to fit an aircraft like the Comet without 
difficulty into the established procedure of. traffic control. 
There remains the effect on operating costs of the air- 
craft’s heavy fuel consumption. In this matter the Comet 
has to be considered as an individual aircraft rather than 
an archetype for all jet aircraft ; what is true of the 
Comet may not hold for others. Since it has greater 
speed, it should cover more miles in a year than a com- 
parable piston-engined machine; there should be a 
margin of about 50 per cent in its favour over a full year’s 
operations. On this basis the actual cost per mile for each 
ton of payload might work out at between 15d. and 17d., 
a figure that does not compare unfavourably with those 
of other aircraft in spite of the fact that the high fuel bill 
represents 50 per cent of total operating costs. These 


—_ 
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estimates, which are based on methods recommended by 
the Society of British Aircraft Constructors, include an 
allowance for maintenance and depreciation. In other 
respects they are unreal because they are based on 
assumptions of distance flown that most favour the par- 
ticular type of aircraft and may not hold good for the 
actual services on which the aircraft are flown. For 
example, the figures above are put forward for both types 
of Comet, the series I with de Havilland Ghost engines, 
and the series II with Rolls-Royce Avon engines. In 
fact, the first is less economic than the second simply 
because its maximum range is smaller and the proportion 
of the total flight taken up with climbing to and coming 
down from cruising altitude is hi and leaves less 
margin in which to offset high fuel consumptidn during 
those periods by economies in consumption at cruising 
height. j ‘ 

Apart from fuel consumption, the present Comet is 
under the handicap of a short life of its engines between 
overhauls—400 to 500 hours. The cost of overhaul is 
also likely to be high. But against this, the Ghost is a 
new engine ; the only other aircraft that it powers is the 
Venom fighter, just coming into service. ‘Its life between 
overhauls is likely to imcrease as experience is 
gained and may eventually equal that of fully 
developed piston engines, which is about 1,000 hours. 
Moreover, freedom from vibration should reduce main- 
tenance charges on the airframe, particularly of acces- 
sories and costly instruments. Clearly a year’s operation 
will be required to test the present assumptions about 
costs of overhaul and to see whether economies are 
possible. 


The insufficiency of data about weather conditions at 
high altitudes means that generous safety margins at this 
stage are obviously desirable. For this reason BOAC 
may find the Comet an expensive aircraft to operate 
during its first year. Fuel reserves are on the high 
side, and the generous allowances on all planning 
operations for the first few months will put up operating 
costs. There are wide variations in the operating costs 
of different aircraft. The International~Air Transport 
Association has adopted a basis for estimating costs 
that includes more items than that used by the British 
manufacturers’ organisation, so the figures are not truly 
comparable. The IATA method shows that the cost of 
operating four-engined aircraft today lies within a 
margin of about 3d. on either side of an average of 
2s. per ton mile. Even in its first year, the Comet 
might possibly show a saving of about 5 per cent on 
today’s highest costs. When the development period is 
over next year, there is fair reason to expect that costs 
should fall further, say by 10 per cent, in which case 
they would be well below the average. On paper, the 
costs of the Avon-Comet (which is expected to fly before 
the end of the month) should be below today’s lowest 
figure ; this has yet to be confirmed by flying experience 
and then may not hold good on all routes. 


* 

Ben — a - made ath light of data now 
available, Se do not inc operating experience. 
They are rough and ready, but should they be reasonably 
near the mark they would suggest that de Havilland 
with its new aircraft is fully competitive with other manu- 
facturers. The Comet should show a satisfactory, if not 
spectacular, margin of profit on a straight cost per ton 
mile assessment, without making allowance for its ability 





ya 
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to attract passengers or to do more work in a 
civen time. There are four actual or potential com- 
petitors. At present, competition is limited to the piston- 
engined Lockheed super-Constellation and Douglas 
DC-6B. Ifthe jet engine impréves the speed and com- 
‘ort of travel as expected, then competition from piston- 
engined aircraft for first-class traffic need not be taken 
too seriously. Thirdly, it may be significant that 
Lockheed is reported to have revived the project for a 
et airliner. With the Comet, de Havilland has so big a 
lead over other manufacturers that it is pointless to start 
designing now an aircraft with equal performance. But 
to increase speeds much above the Comet’s 500 miles an 
hour introduces aerodynamic complications that may not 
be open to conventional solutions. There remains, 
fourthly, the turbo-prop Britannia (Bristol 175), now on 
order for BOAC. This should be an impressive aircraft, 
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with the advantages of a gas turbine engine without the 


- high fuel consumption of the pure jet: The Britannia 


will be slower, but may show lower costs over long 
ranges than the Comet. But it has not yet flown, the 
engines are not ready, and it will be a hopeful project 
rather than a commercial aircraft for some tithe. 

BOAC and de Havilland have therefore a clear advan- 
tage in jet operation for four or five years. During 
that period there should be no difficulty in filling the 
aircraft to capacity on whatever routes they fly, which, 
for the Ayon-Comet, may include the North Atlantic. 
Eventually all interested operators are likely to be 
equipped with similar aircraft.. But, for a time at least, 
the established postwar pattern of air trarisport will be 
reversed ; it will no longer be the British airlines or the 
British aircraft industry that are handicapped competi- 
tively for want of the right aircraft. 


Business Notes 


The Washington Barter Deal 


Some surprise was expressed in the City this week at the 


optimistic tone of references to sterling area prospects shown > 


in Mr Truman’s economic message to Congress. The Presi- 
dent is reported to have said that the decline in the sterling 
area’s dollar earnings through reduction of American imports 
showed signs already of being reversed ; that the terms of 
trade had begun to swing in its favour ; and that the specu- 
lative outflow of capital and other “ temporary -adverse ” 
influences upon the drain of gold and dollars may disappear 
or be reversed. This optimistic speculation was qualified 
by the phrase “as remedial measures become effective,” 
which may mean that the President has heard hints of stiffer 
remedial measures in store for Britain. But if his optimism 
has any sufficient foundation at all, most people in Britain 
would deduce that it must rest on the assumption that a 
large-scale resumption of American buying is in prospect. 
There is.no sign of any resumption on any such scale as 
yet—though the new steel-tin-aluminium deal is heartening. 


Beyond the fact that this deal involves large exports of 
steel by America to Britain, in return for supplies of 
aluminium and tin guaranteed by the British Government, 
little information was available concerning it at the time 
The Economist went to press But it is clear that its main 
importance to Britain, as distinct from the sterling area, lies 
in the assurance of greatly increased steel imports from 
America this yeaf. These are reported to amount to a 
million tons or more Of«steel or its equivalent steel-making 
materials: forbearance by American buyers in the world 
markets for rich ore may be of direct benefit to British steel 
output, though relinquishment of rights to purchase German 
scrap May not mean much, since the Germans are making 
‘ittle scrap available for export. The sooner these additional 
imports can reach Britain, the greater their value, for the 
shortage of steel will probably be most stringent in the first 
half of the year: No quantity of aluminium has been 
specified. Presumably Briffin will take only part of the 
annual quantity it is guaranteed by Canada under last year’s 
long-term contract, and the remainder will be sold to the 
United States. For tin the amount has been publicly stated 
as 20,000 tons and the price 118 cents a Ib (equivalent to 


£944 a ton), but no other details have been released, though — 


el 


the British Government has made it clear that it will not 
interfere with the normtal operation of the market. The 
Government’s tin stocks will undoubtedly play a role in 
this deal by enabling Britain to meet its obligation to America 
without having to buy from the market immediately, par- 


i 


ticularly as the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced last 
November that further stockpiling was to be reduced. 


a 


* * * 


Towards Sufficiency in Steel ? 


American imports of the dimensions reported shou!d go 
a long way towards bridging the gap between shortage and 
sufficiency of steel in Britain this year. Estimates of steel 
output and supplies in 19§2, at present, are even more than 
usually tentative. Even to maintain output at the 1951 level 
of 15,640,000 tons would require an extra $70,000 tons of 
steelmaking pig iron and scrap, since stocks were drawn upon 
to this extent during the last twelve months. Imported scrap 
supplies may decline further, below the $50,000 tons brought 
in last year, and there seems little prospect of any consider- 
able increases in supplies from steelworks or bought within 
Britain. In total, scrap supplies during 1952 may be 100,000 
tons less than the 9,140,000 tons used last year: so that a 
steel output of 16 million tons depends upon an increase in 
pig iron output of at least a million tons. Blast furnace 
capacity will be available for this increase ; but the furnaces 
will need more than 10 million tons of imported ore and 
further increases in coke supplies. Contracts had been made 





Stage. Supptres, 1950, 1951 anp 1952 
(Million Ingot Tons) 




















1950 | 1951 1952 
(Actual) | (Estimate) | (Forecast) 
Proddetie® oo ee. 16-29 15-64 16-00 
Drawings upon producers’ 

CRE a 2 ich ea 0-10 0-50 sake 
RenGP OS 6b vin ia ons Se «Sen 0-56 0-55 1+5 
Secondhand and re-usable 

Wisk 5 a5 ee kk ie O 0-48 0-50 $c ae 
Total Deliveries............... | 17°43 17-19 | 18-00 

Deduet : Exports ...... 3-25 2-65. | 2-50 
Home deliveries .......... 14:18 14-54 15-50 








Source : British Iron and Steel Federation. 


for some 9.6 million tons of ore from abroad, before the 
Washington talks, so that this total of ro million tons should 





-be practicable. 


The British"Tron ° ahd. Steel “Federation; ‘therefore, is’ 


- cautiously hopeful that 16 million tons of steel can be pro- 


® 
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duced in Britain this year. It has produced estimates on the 
basis of 1,500,000 ingot tons of steel imports (half from 
America and the rest from France, Belgium, Germany and 
Japan) which, as the Washington reports suggest, may be 
conservative. But even this would imply ‘total supplies of 
some 18 million ingot tons of steel, Presuming that steel 
exports are held down to about 2,500,000 tons—which is a 
slightly higher rate of export than took place during the last 
six months of r1951—that would 
consumers a total of some 15,500,000 ingot tons of steel. 


* * * 
Steel Consumption and Prices 


If 15,500,000 ingot tons of steel, or even more, can be 
delivered to consuming industries in. Britain this year, sup- 
plies may be greater.than at any time since the war. [If 
some shortage is held to remain in an economy receiving at 
least 1§,§00,000 tons of crude steel, or some 11,200,000 tons 
of finished steel, that is an indication of the heroic tasks the 
Government is expecting the industries that use steel to 
perform in the coming months. Estimates of steel consump- 
tion are liable to considerable error, because changes in con- 
sumers’ stocks are not easy to trace. But in 1950, according 
to the Treasury, about 10,500,000 tons of finished steel were 
used ; the British Iron and Steel Federation, in one detailed 
estimate that may in aggregate have been slightly high, put 
consumption at 10,725,000 tons for that year. According to 
the Treasury, a 4 percent rise in. industrial production, 
such as was expected last year, would “ cost” about 200,000 
to 250,000 tons more steel. On that basis, steel consumption 
in industry in 1951 might have been 10,750,000. tons of 
finished steel, which roughly accords with some estimates 
within the industry ; but consumers do appear to have drawn 
fairly heavily on their stocks, and some estimates in Whitehall 
put steel consumption last year not much below 10,900,000 
tons of finished steel. 


How much steel will be needed in 1952? Ina year of ° 


rearmament, the Treasury estimates on somewhat debatable 


grounds, a given increase in industrial production will require 
a rather higher ingredient of extra steel: assuming perhaps . 


$00,000 tons instead of 200,000, that might indicate require- 
ments of some 11,400,000 tons of finished ‘steel. “On this 
reckoning, not even the promised supplies of American ‘steel 
would quite close the gap. The amount of steel that British 
industry could usefully consume, of course, is not limited by 
any specific defence plan or‘any export target: its only limit 


will be the engineering capacity and labour that can be: 


brought to bear. The original estimates from ‘which a 
1,§00,000 ton shortage of finished steel was derived have 
never been published: they will necessarily have been based 
upon the gloomiest expectations regarding output and 
imports, and conversely upon the most hopeful prophecies 
of steel consumption in defence, exports and essential home 
uses. But the promises of imports and hopes of output that 
have now somewhat eased the situation will not be followed 
by any change of policy regarding steel allocations, though 
industries may receive more steel in perhaps the third period 
of allocation on account of these extra supplies. The Govern- 
ment is eschewing overconfidence about relieving this short- 
age: moreover, steel allocation appeals to it as a slightly less 
clumsy lever than most physical controls for changing the 
pattern of output of metal goods towards-the one that it 
considers the country will need in 1952. 

Fairly considerable increases in the price of steel must 
soon be expected. Rises in the prices of scrap, coal, trans- 
port, and fuel oil, and in wages tied to the cost of living have 
taken place in~ Britain since the last tise in price was 
announced in August ; the price of imported ore has mounted 
to an extremely high figure; and the: steel imports will be 


very costly. With American steel costing about £26 a ton | 


more than the British price at which it will presumably be 
sold, and other prices 
1,500,000 tons of imports mext year may cost some {35 


e to British steel - 


foreign steel imports nearly as much, . } e lidity 
again be a serious factor” in the conduct of day-t 
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million more than steel consumers here will pay for it. This 
loss, which used to be borne by the Government, will now 
presumably be borne upon British steel prices. It seems 
rather questionable whether, in a period of acute shortage, 
with steel shared out by an elaborate and complex rationing 
system, consumption of marginal foreign steel should be 
encouraged by selling it at roughly half its world price. 


* * A x 


New Issues Hit the Markets 


The 1952 offensive upon the new issue market, some 
sectors of which have lately been licking their wounds afte: 
the recent shocks, ned with a bang this week, when 
Imperial Chemical ustries and Associated Electrical 
Industries announced “ rights” issues to ordinary share- 
holders involving together over £27 million of new moncy. 
Previously, the new season had been marked chiefly by the 
evading tactics of English Electric, which, after the lesson 
of the Unilever debenture issue, placed its own £3 million 
of 45 per cent debenture stock, 1972-1977, privately with 
the Prudential Assurance Company and its nominees (though 
it also raised some £3,250,000 more by an offer to equity 
shareholders). Now comes a frontal assault by the big 
battalions, in face of which the equity markets retreated 
further (the Ordinary share index of the Financial Time: 
has this week fallen from 118.8 to 116.0), and the timid 
advance of gilt-edged was reversed. Wednesday’s fall in 
industrial “blue chips” was, indeed, the heaviest for more 
than a month. , : 


Ordinary shareholders in ICI are being offered 10,093,023 
new {1 ordinary shares at 40s. 6d. a share in the proportion 
of one new share for every £6 of stock held, so that the 
rights calculated on Tuesday’s price were worth only 6d. 
a share. This slender turn has to be weighed, however, 
against the extent of the yield of nearly $} per cent on the 
eve of the announcement ; the yield has since widened to 
nearly §% per cent. The issue has been underwritten 
The AEF issue consists of 2,217,649 new {1 ordinar; 
shares to be. offered to ordinary shareholders at 60s 
each- in the. ratio of one mew shate for every £3 
of stock held. The directors expect that the dividend 
of 20 per cent, offering a yield of £5 3s. per cent, will be 
maintained on the increased capital. With of monetary 
pressures to come, the market took due note of the fact that 
£2 million of the issue proceeds of £6,652,947 will be used 
to repay outstanding bank loans. Nor was this all. British 
Insulated Callender’s Cables, as the first step towards a rights 
issue “at a suitable time and place,”-is asking its share- 
holders to agree to an increase im authorised capital to 
£17,500,000 by the creation of five million additional {1 
ordinary shares. Plainly, this first assault on the new issue 
rote is large ; but the pressure is likely to build up still 
urther. 


* * De 
Frankness from Bankers 


The annual statements from the bank chairmen that 
have so far appeared shed little additional light the 
workings of the new monetary policy, but fom i, as 
expected, a general approval of what is being done. Only one 
of the “ Big Five” statements is yet available, that from Mr 
A. W. Tuke, of Barclays, whose maiden address as chairman 
reveals a frankness and an ironic humour that clearly mark 
him as a most notable addition to the authors of these annua! 
broadsides from the banks. Glancing back in critical mood 
© umes Sprotiins peskel Se tty MAG aE 

-more opportune ” for the application of mone 
pra sen ag he has “great hope that its adoption 
eleventh hour yet put our economy on a sound basis. 
The direction of the wind, he remarks, has now changed ; the 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Anthony William Tuke, Chairman. 
Frederick Cecil Ellerton, Deputy Chairman. 
Cuthbert Fitzherbert, Anthony Charles Barnes, 
D.S.0., O.B.E., Vice-Chairmen. 


General Managers: 
G. F. Lewis, R. GC. Thornton, J. D. Cowen, E. Brime'ow. 


Statement of Accounts, 31st December, 1951 


LIABILITIES £ 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts...... 1,284,691,537 
Acceptances, Guarantees, Indemnities, 


>_> 


etc., for account of customers......... 64,207,500 
Pahl ea I sc 0 in hspeneaccenpadansscaeccs 15,858.217 
Pear FN ss inka vncigpetcsicanscenn clue 13,750,000 

ASSETS 
Cash im hand and with the Bank of 
ee ” Bie RRR Se DP EL ANTS eS TM 107,663,234 
Balanees with other British Banks and 

Cheques in course of collection...... 52,125,546 
Money at Call and Short Notice ............ $9,481,000 
Bille Diora | oss ioe hse Asin 237,686,175 
Treasury Deposit Receipts .................. 22,000,000 
Rea VeqRAOUIE 0.5. oho sansvnceenisscascasaiecns 415,244,694 


Advances tecustomersand other Accounts 367,157,760 
Investments in Subsidiaries :-— 

The British Linen Bank ............... 3,728,558 

Other Subsidiaries. ..............-........ 9,058,778 
Other Trade Investments.............-....... 1,588,670 
Bank Premises and adjoining Properties 8,565,339 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances, 

Guarantees, Indemnities, etc. ......... 64,207,500 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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ESTD. 1829 


DISTRICT BANK 


LIMITED 
Subscribed Capital - - + «=  « £ 10,560,428 
Paid-up Capital oe $e? gece 2 2964 
Reserves - . - - - - o£ 3,600,000 
Deposits - ee © (8 , = © £2338,574,427 
Total Assets - - + = + = £258,799,584 


3ist DECEMBER, 1951 





EVERY BANKING FACILITY 





HEAD OFFICE: SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER, 2 
PRINCIPAL LONDON OFFICE: 75, CORNHILL, E.C.3 
PRINCIPAL LIVERPOOL OFFICE :- 3, WATER STREET 
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GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 
ARMY and ROYAL AIR FORCE AGENTS 
Established 1753 


ABRIDGED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND 
LIABILITIES, 3lst DECEMBER, 195! 
LIABILITIES 
Capital ... on “ ne ... £1,060,000 
Reserve Fund .. ... 1,060,000 
Current, Deposit ‘and Other Accounts wee 99,237,205 
Liability for Acceptances, Engagements, etc..... 7,619,480 


. ; £86,976,685 
ASSETS pect armen ern 
Cash in hand and Balance at Sank of England £7,234,987 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of 
Collection on, other Banks in the British 
isles... Ro ... 4,019,869 
Money at Call and Short Notice Re ... 20,751,000 
Bills Discounted : at ats ... 3,368,057 
Treasury Deposit Receipts aii net ‘eid 500,000 
investments :— 
British Government Securities ... fake ree 240 
Other Securities. eo 986,254 © 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts . _ 22,267,798 
Bank Premises :-— 
Freehold... oF ... + £620,000 
Leasehold ... ees a 75,000 


Liabilities of Customers for Ac- 
ceptances, Engagements, etc. 


HEAD OFFICE : 67, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
CHILD’S BRANCH : 1, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
HOLT’S BRANCH : Kirkland House, Whitehall, S.W.L 


Associated Banks : 
Royal Bank of Scotland: Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited 
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Williams Deaeon’s 











: Bank Ltd. 


(Member of the London Bankers’ Clearing House) 





GOVERNING OFFICE: MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER. 


PRINCIPAL LONDON OFFICES: 
20, BIRCHIN LANE, E.C.3 — 9, PALL MALL, S.W.1. 


OVER 200 BRANCHES | 








em 


CAPITAL ISSUED __£8,125,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP £1,875,000 
RESERVE FUND £1,875,000 


| TOTAL ASSETS 
£155,338,656 
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~ 81st December 1951 
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Associated Banks: 
| The Royal Bank of Scotland ; ahs Mills & Co. 
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‘ng. Sir Walrond. Sinclair,.of Williams Deacon’s Bank, makes 
-he same point, though with different emphasis. After point- 
ng out that the sharp decline in bank liquidity brought about 
-y the funding issue was bound to make the banks “ cease 
1o be willing lenders,” he describes this and the other mone- 


. meastires as important steps “on the road to deflation,” ° 


whereas Mr Tuke speaks of taking “ some” of the inflation 
sut of the-system, ‘Two other bankers also put the emphasis 
n moderation in objectives. Sir Thomas Barlow, of the 
District Bank, describes the purpose as “ gradual disinila- 
tion,” not “ drastictdeflation,” while Mr A. H. Bibby, of 
Martins, emphasises that there is no intention to cause “ dis- 
rganisation of trade by the sudden withdrawal of banking 
facilities.” Because of the false comparisons that the public 
s prone to make with 1931, the last year in which orthodox 
discipline was being used (or abused), it is doubtless wise to 
give reassurances of this kind; but it is important not to 
reopen the door for the wishful thinking and specious argu- 
ment that have proved so dangerous in recent years. 


It is difficult, too, to accept, save in small measure, two 
pleas from Sir Thomas Barlow——first, that the domestic 
markets for consumer goods should-be handled “ judiciously,” 
lest their narrowing should injure export markets by raising 
costs ; and, secondly, that Japan should “in her own long- 
term interests” moderate the re-expansion of her textile 
capacity. In contrast with such familiar hints of the desire 
that still lurks for further planning in particular spheres, Mr 
Tuke’s frank attack on the planning of the past five years 
comes as-a breath of fresh air. Among many telling points 
that he makes, one passage is perhaps typical of his line of 
approach: 

I have no belief in the efficacy of any central control 

f all the manifold wants of 50 million people by means of 

mass permits, coupons and licences, no longer considered 

merely as necessary evils to be tolerated in time of war and 
ther grave crisis and ‘to be abolished as soon as possible 
vhen the crisis is over, but as weapons with which to repress 
the antisocial tendencies of those who are so éccentric as to 
wish to spend their own money in their own way. 
Mr Tuke’s address deserves a wide audience. It is not only 
among politicians of the Left that the principles and tech- 
niques of economic freedom need to be re-learnt. 


x * * 


Exports and the Deficit 


Britain’s export industries have recorded a magnificent 
achievement in 1951 despite the difficulties they experienced 
in certain markets. When the Economic Survey last April 
suggested that total exports and re-exports ought to reach 
£2,750 million, nobody expected this figure, which repre- 
sented an increase of 27 per cent on 1950, to be attained. 
Even the architects of the survey covered themselves with the 
phrase: “ This will call for a strenuous effort.” In fact, 
however, total exports and re-exports amounted to {£2,707 
million, according to the provisional figures published last 
week-end—snot much below that hardly attainable objective. 
Exports alone amounted to £2,580 million or 19 per cent 
more than in 19§0, and re-exports to £127 million or 49 
per cent'more. The import bill was forecast nine months 
ago at £3,200 million (f.0.b.) after allowing £600 million 
‘cr a rise in prices. In fact, imports in 1951 amounted to 
et million (valued c.if.) or roughly £3,500 million 
(f.0.b.). . 

_ These figures suggest that the worst fears about the deficit 
have not materialised. Without the details published in a 
balance of payments white paper, it is ible to make only 
en approximate estimate.. But from the provisional figures 
lor 19§1, the deficit on visible trade appears to have been’ 
ci the order of £800 million, compared with £338 million 
or the first half of the year. An important unknown factor 
S invisible earnings. In the first six months of 1951 they 
jielded a net. s of £216 million, but they are known to 
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have decreased in the second six months, firstly because of 
the smaller overseas earnings and secondly because of the 
cost of the Persian oil dispute. If net invisibles for the year 
are put at £350 million the total deficit would be of th 
order of £450 million. 


But the most enlightening fact to be gleaned from these 
figures is that Britain’s deficit last year was almost entirely 
due to the deterioration in the terms of trade. Admittedly 
the volume of exports increased by only 3 per cent compared 
with an increase of almost 4 per cent in industrial output. 
If less had gone on to the home market the gap would have 
been smaller. On the other hand, the volume of imports 
rose by 1§ per cent and their value by 50 per cent. If the 
terms of trade had remained at the same level as in 1950, 
Britain’s visible deficit would have been only £375 million 


‘and the total deficit (assuming, again, a net surplus on 


invisibles of £350 million) would have been only £25 million. 
Deterioration in the terms of trade, therefore, cost Britain 
some £400-{500 million. If, as seems likely, the terms of 
trade are again moving in Britain’s favour, less difficulty might 
be experienced this yeat in balancing the overseas accounts. 


* * * 


More Trade with the Dollar Area 


Exports to North America also increased last year. They 
amounted to {274 million, or 1§ per cent above the 1950 
figure. This was less*than the average rise in exports to all 
areas partly because trade with Canada increased less than 
with the United States. Shipments to the United States 
increased by 21 per cent, as against an increase in total 
exports of 19 per cent. The total, £136 million, was only 
slightly below the total value of shipments to Canada, which 
amounted to £137 million, only 9 per cent more than in 1950. 
The sutcess of the dollar drive was the more impressive in 
that, sales resistance was experienced in both the United 
States and Canada throughout the greater part of 1991. 
Again, both countries curbed instalment credit, a policy that 
had a direct impact on the sales of British cars. 


But the declining trend in dollar exports in the last half 
of the year is a none too welcome sign. Exports fell slightly 
in the third quarter and dropped sharply in the fourth. 
Britain’s actual dollar receipts will be slightly smaller than 
these figurés suggest, because a few thousand British motor- 
cars that were exported to Canada had to be brought back 





Britis Exports TO NorTtTH AMERICA 
(£ Million—Monthly Averages) 








i 
To USA To Canada Total 
1950 :— 
Ist quarter ......... 6-7 8-5 15-3 
Ss na 3 5h eawuaes 7-3 10-2 17-5 
eS ee ee adios 10-9 10-9 21-8 
Wa. gekinds 7 12-8 12-3 25-1 
195] :-— 
lst quarter ......... 11-2 9-5 20-7 
gee pare Se eae 12-5 13°6 26-1 
ee ee eee 11-4 13-0 24-4 
Ge ag Seine 10-4 9-6 ® 20-0 














to this country. But in the trade figures they are still recorded 
as exports. If, as seems likely, the American public returns 
to its normal spending pattern later this year, British <xports 
might well recover. This dollar drive has, of course, im- 
portant implications for the sterling area as a whole. Britain 
is the sterling area’s largest dollar spender. It is now not- 
only the largest dollar earner, but it has also increased. its 
pre dh apaniys Toesette ame tprse pied mn gtonssega Neil vr 
area during tk or four years. Even so, 


it still 
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Certainly it is oriental. 
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Cockadoodledon’t ... 


2 


We don’t know everything about this Pay . « though it stands iv 
our reception room at Finsbury Circus. Certainly it is ancient 
Certainly it is cast in solid lead. Lead... 
red, white, blue lead. Lead glazes and paints. Lead solders and lead soldiers. 


Lead shot. We do know about these; after all we—cockadoodledoo !—are 


3 ASSOCIATED LEAD 


MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


= 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURB OF LEAD AND ANTIMONY PRODUCTS 


; 





“THE CASE OF THE CAPTIVE CRUISER 


Was there a 
“secret weapon” 
to set her free? 


y_JIS MAJESTY’S Dockyards, serving one 
a of the largest naval forces in the world, 
were faced with a serious problem. 


World War II had suddenly inereased their 
inventory of ships’ supplies to almost 
300,000 items. Handling this increase with 
hand accounting methods had become almost 
impossible despite extra manpower and 
overtime. 
As a result, the movement of stock to keep 
ships supplied was held up by paperwork. 
To free these ships, anew accounting system 
was needed at once. The Admiralty directed 
an immediate investigation of all methods 
and systems. Machine accounting specialists of 
Rurroughs Adding Machine Ltd. were called in. 
After investigation, Burroughs specialists 
suggested a simplified. system for handling 
stock cards and ledgers. They specified 
Burroughs High Speed Accounting Machines, 
Duplex Adding Machines and Adding- 
Subtracting Machines for the job. The 
authorities acted on these recommendations. 
Today, the issue of supplies in the Royal 
Dockyards is never held up by paperwork. In- 
creased Speed of inventory accounting has been 
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achieved despite a big qeihakion te manpower, 
WHAT ABOUT You? If you think your 
business could benefit from faster figuring, call 
_in Burroughs. They can advise you on all the 
latest machines and systems, for Burroughs 
make the world’s broadest line of modern 
record-keeping machines; Adding, Calcula- 
ting, Accounting, Billing and Statistical 
Machines and Microfilm equipment. 4 
Call in Burroughs today. Sales and service 
offices in principal cities around the world. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon 
House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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Freer Exchange Facilities 


New exchange facilities for authorised dealers introduced 
bh, ‘ne Bank of England during this past week will appreciably 
yr to ease one of the more serious.of the frictions ex- 
-.: enced on the foreign exchange market since its re-opening 
1. -oid-December. Under the arrangements then introduced, 
-he only overseas banks outside the sterling area with which 

ne London banks were authorised to deal. in exchange were 
ho.. of the American account countries—in the two dollars 
In other currencies, therefore, the only means open to 

i\don bank of finding a counterpart for its spot sales or 

-ering its spot or forward positions was by dealings with 

‘hor banks in London or the overseas sterling area or with 
the Bank of England. This isolation of the London market 
fron) the markets in whose currencies the banks were dealing 

iced some odd results. Apart from many other resultant 
frictions, it left the balance of supply and demand arising 
from trade“ transactions in each currency to be settled—or at 
least strongly influenced—by practice in commercial invoic- 
ing. If, for example, Swedish exporters to Britain invoiced 
mainly in kroner, while British exporters to Sweden invoiced 
mainly in sterling, the trade demand for kroner on the London 
market was bound to exceed the London trade supply even 
if exports and imports were in balance. Frictions arising 
rom such fortuitous factors as these largely explained the 
anomaly that many continental currencies, though obviously 
over-valued in terms of sterling, persistently stood in the 
London market at or near the lower of the official rates, since 
almost the only source of supply of exchange in London was 
the Bank of England. In currencies that are basically strong 
such as the Belgian franc) the technical shortage in London 
has been very acute indeed. 

The Bank of England’s efforts to ease these technical 
difficulties have not yet extended so far as had at first been 
hoped, but the changes now made will aid the markets in 
French and Swiss francs and the three Scandinavian crowns 
—as well as im the so-called “unspecified” currencies 

ably those of Germany and Italy). British authorised 
dealers, when operating in these currencies, may seek cover 
not only in the ways previously permitted but also by deal- 
with banks in the monetary area of the currency con- 
cerned. In the Scandinavian currencies, however, this facility 
esent extends to spot transactions only. It should also be 
asised that in no instance may a London bank cover by 
ngs with an’overseas bank in a currency of a “ third” 
ntry: there is no scope for three-point arbitrage. 

> arrangement with the Scandinavian area, though it 
still excludes forward dealings between London and the over- 
seas markets, has enabled the Bank of England to widen the 
spread of its buying and selling rates in each case so as to 
bring it roughly into line with the pattern set by the dollar 
quotations introduced on December 17th. Until the end of 
last week, thé official rates for the three crowns had remained 
at the same narrow spread as before, and market dealings 
hac continued t6 take place on this basis. The immediate 
effect of the tew facilities for bilateral international dealings, 
ince they impli¢d a freer supply of these currencies, was to 
drive the forward. quotations from a premium to a small dis- 
count, but 2 subsequent slight recovery has carried the middle 
‘orward quotation to. par. The spot rates now quoted by the 
market aré Of cOufse much narrower than the old official rates, 
but cach Of the ‘currencies stands a shade above par, though 
oclow the maximum value set by the Bank’s official selling 
rate. In the’ market for French francs, the new freedom 
provoked am immediate and sharp depreciation, from 973 fr. 
‘o 9864 fr., compared’ with the (unchanged) official limits of 
tele fr., eet discount for one month widened 
rom 6 fo 7 | etek catia 
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* * * 


Manpower Last Year 





‘ovember of last year, manpower 
re ogee st as 
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section of industry at the rate of about 22,000 workers a 


month. It is too soon to judge whether this represents a con- 
tinuing trend, and it must be noted that in the same four 
months of 1950 this group of industry increased its 
manpower ¢yen more (by some -28,000 a month). But the 
increase in 1950 did take place during a period while the 
output of those industries as a whole was rising much less 
than a year before. It may be, therefore, that the industries 
within the grou; most busy on defente work may have gained 
proportionately more labour. No detailed figures of employ- - 
ment within different sections of engineering are as yet avail- 
able for November last. But the total influx of workers’ into 
engineering, considering the slow buildup of rearmament pro- 
duction, may not in general have been seriously i ; 
though serious shortages remain in aircraft manufacture and 
there is a continued shortage of skilled workers in machine 
tool factories. : | 

Over the first eleven months of 1951 the changes in distri- 
bution of the working population can hardly be considered 
as‘ particularly suited to a rearming economy. Employment 
in mining and in transport rose slightly, but both remained 
short of workers. The metals group gained 86,000 workers: 
despite the quickening of its increase in the last half of the 
year, this was insufficient. ‘The. building labour force grew 





Civitz. EMPLOYMENT IN BRITAIN 





























(Thousands) 
} as | ite 
} tee, End | End 
: Mid | End ee 
Industry or Service Oct., | Nev, 
| 3948 | 2950 | jost | 195% 
| 
Cie. coi acnes kcxicestinent SF Sats | 725 | 2) 7} 9 
Other mining and quarrying... .........,-5..-«:. i 8&6 80 80 80 
Gas, electricity and water... ......cseecceweses i 312 361 366 369 
Transport and communication. .........6.05 ; 1808 | L776 1,790 | 1,787 
Agriculture and fishing ....0....csssccnneuess | 1,235. ; 1,129 Lis ; 1,118 
Total Basit Industris:....0cceseseesesees- 4,230 | 4,108 | 4,157 | 4,123 
Chemicals and allied trades ........... cae | 44a} 484] Soh | 502 
Metals, engineering and vehicles . <5 is sss e0a-s. b> 3,935 4,086 4ATi } 4,192 
BT” SRS AR OR eee yp CPF ' 936 1,033 1,022 10m5* 
CROC i einai 55 1 nk a grees Ca Sen eee ees ; 662. j 714 695 685 
Food, drink and tobacco... .....sscesseeeees | _ 133 803 829 | 830 
CR MRT RCROG a oa. 6 5s Ones ds eee ocec eet ; 1,399; 1,500 1,528} 1,504 
Total Manufacturing «ccc ccsicdscesceesees 8,099 } 8,620 | 8,746 8,748 
“Building and contracting ......essceceseesses 1,463 | 1,409 | 1,449 | 1,442 
Distrifvative thames o.oo is svctenee vicecpecners 2,523. |. 2,654 | 2653 | 2,678 
Professional, financial and miscellaneous services j 3,938 | 3,915 5,935 + 3,920 
Public Administration -—~ i i 
National govermment ...2.::s+seescneeeses 696 | 631 641 | 642 
Local government ..4..ccccccesencecss seus 35 | S34 HO) TA 
Total in Civil Employment.................. 21,684 | 22,100 | 22,251 | 22,226 








Soufee} Ministry of Labour. 
* Cotton, 336,000; Wool, 202,000; other textiles, 477,000. 





by 42,000, which in a period of almost stable output | 
inay indicate some drop in productivity: and the distribu- 
five trades, professional and financial services, and public 
adminis — all made m a gains in ner 8 ug Ba 
tegulation of engagements, by requiring employers to take on 
workers through labour exchanges, can be expected. This is 
being advocated partly to prevent “ poaching ” of workers by 
employers ready to offer special inducements. That can be 
reprehensible: but in the cases of some of the essential in- 


-dustries most short of labour, such as aircraft and machine 


tools, some encouragement of economic. incentives to attract 
workers might not: be amiss. 


EPU in December 
sterling arca’s balance of payments with Europe 


-- again improved slightly in December. ._ The United King- 


dom was saddled with a deficit of just over £53 million at 
the month’s EPU accounting or some £8 million less 
than in November A million less than in October. 


a 
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deficit with the Union, now at eet ie 54 million, has plunged 


well into the fourth “tranche ” of its quota, where 60 per. 


cent of the current deficit has to be met in gold. Gold 
transfers to the Union in December, at $75 million (or £26.8 
million), were, therefore some $13 million higher than in 
November, despite; the drop in the current deficit. 


France, Britain’s EPU partner-in-distress, had an even 
gioomier December; its current deficit rose from $48 million 
to $69 million, and its gold payments from $2 million to 
nearly $14 million. The Belgian surplus, at $57 million, was 
$23 million less than in November, but it was still ballooning 
well above the $20 million that Belgium can take from the 
Union in gold. For the rest, Denmark, the Netherlands and 
Germany—three problem children in the early days of EPU 
—all improved their positions further, while the gold pay- 
ments by Britain and France increased the Union’s liquid 
resources from the dangerously low level of $180 million to 
$210 million. For the moment, therefore, fears of imminent 
insolvency for the Union will be partly allayed. 


* * * 


Egypt Asks for More 


Egypt’s currently available sterling has now fallen below 
£45 million. Under the terms of the agreement reached 
with Britain last July, it has therefore been able to request 
a release of £5 million from its blocked sterling balance of 
about £205 million. This request has been granted. It may 
be, however, that this is all that Egypt will get until Decem- 
ber 31st. It was agreed last July that Egypt could draw 
another {10 million (making £15 million in all) during the 
calendar year 1952. Egypt recently asked for all of this 
straightaway, in January. The Treasury announced last week 
that it would have to wait. It would probably be a mistake 
to suppose that Egypt’s financial position will be so severely 
affected by this decision that it will be diverted one whit from 
its present political escapades, but the British Government 
clearly has every right to refuse to go beyond the strict letter 
of.its past pledges ; those pledges were, in any case, over- 
generous in the first place. 


* x * 


Retail Trade 


It has become difficult to draw any long-term con- 
clusions from the month to month. variations in retail trade. 
The Board of Trade index for retail sales in November 
(1947 =100) shows a rise of 11 points, from 146 in October 
to 157 in November. The index is ten points higher than 
it was twelve months before ; but by all accounts trade last 
November was disappointing. This is largely because 
October sales failed. to show the recovery normal at that time 
of year ; thus the subsequent improvement in November was 
not suffigient to make up for the ground lost. The total sales 
index rose as much as it did largely because of the increase 
in food prices. The index of food sales rose from 147 in 
October to 156 in November. In November, 1950, it stood 
at only 138. — 

The retail slump, serious though it may be, is confined to 
clothing, textiles and furniture. The clothing sales index 
rose nine points in November to 176; a year before, when 
‘prices were on average 30 per cent lower, the value of sales 
was two points higher. - Sales of furniture and furnishings, 
which include household textiles, hardly changed during the 
two months but the November index, at 148, showed that 
sales have fallen 18 points compared with a year earlier, But 
these comparisons with a year ago can be misleading. From 
September, 1950, to April, 1951, retail trade experienced 
one of its biggest booms, and in November, for example, 
there was a good deal of panic buying in addition to normal 
seasonal. purchases of winter goods. Taken over the retail 
year, these few weeks of high sales may well have offset the 
disappointing experiences of recent months. The price levels 


. 
- 
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of the heavily advertised winter sales show that retailers 
themselves are not prepared to stand any appreciable losse, 
simply in order to convert stocks into cash with which to 


‘buy new merchandise. Although the value of stocks of a!| 


kinds of clothing was considerably higher last November 
than in November, 1950, retailers are not disturbed by thei: 
present size. Many believe that the fall in textile sales can 
be written off as the inevitable reaction to the high levc! 
at the beginning of 1951, a reaction aggravated by the 
unseasonable summer and winter weather that followed. 
When rearmament production is under way, it is expected to 
release more purchasing power -for consumer goods, particu- 
larly in the Midlands. Retailers are, however, refraining 
wherever possible from placing firm orders for new goods 
we they have actual evidence that such a revival has taken 
place. 


* * *« 


*“ No Substitute for Wool” 


The news of a recent prosecution in the Great Marl- 
borough Street Police Court appears to have taken some 
time to travel from London to Yorkshire, where it has pro- 
foundly disturbed sections of the wool industry. In mid- 
December a London mail order firm was summoned under 
the Merchandising Marks Act for advertising as “ woollen,” 
dresses that were made up of cloth containing in one case 
74 per cent of rayon and only 26 per cent of wool, and 
in the second case 49 per cent of rayon and §1 per cent 


. of wool. The summons was brought by the Retail Trading 


Standards Association, a body whose membership includes 
most of the big department stores and a number of textile 
manufacturers, The chief function of the RTSA is to keep 
watch for the deliberate or unintentional mis-description 
of goods. An excess of enthusiasm has, for example, led a 
reputable London store and an equally reputable cloth manu- 
facturer' to describe as “ silk jersey ” and “ silk tweed ” goods 
which were in fact made wholly of rayon. But the case of 
wool cloth is an extremely difficult one. There is no 
standard definition, as there is for cloth made from any 
other fibre, and in spite of several years’ work on one the 
British Standards Institution has made little headway, in face 
of the apparently irreconcilable views of the RTSA and the 
wool industry. 


The RTSA takes the view that a cloth.ought not to be 
described to the public as “wool” unless it contains at 
least 97 per cent of wool. Otherwise it should be described 
as “ wool/rayon” or “ rayon/wool” according to the pre- 
dominating fibre. Sections of the wool industry accept this 
definition ; the greater part rejects it on the grounds that it 
cuts across accepted trade practice, At the lowest end of 
the scale, this “ trade practice ” derived some official sanction 
from price control orders introduced by the Board of Trade 
during the war. It was laid down then that any cloth 
containing more than 15 per cent of wool came under 
the wool orders, otherwise it was classed with cotton or 
rayon. With the increasing use of mixture cloths Yorkshire 
likes to be free to think of wool cloth in terms of a woo! 


content of 15 per cent or more as against the RTSA’s 97 per 
cent “ wool.” 


Discussions under the aegis of British Standards Institu- 
tion over the past three or four years have convinced the 
more responsible members of the wool industry that nothing 
but harm can come from clinging to what has become an 
indefensible position, and the official view of most bodies in 
the industry is probably closer now to that of the RTSA 
than it has ever been before. The chances of an early agree- 
ment are in fact excellent if the industry’s backwoodsmen 
can be converted to this way of thinking. Comments on 


the recent case in the local and trade press have loudly 
questioned the competence of a London magistrate to arbit- 
rate on such a highly technical question, arguing that the 
term “woollen,” (applied incidentally) to dresses advertised 
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SE eR PR RR a Ne ReeE 


A works or office car is an essential to the well run modern business. 


Austin build this special car which is exactly right for the job. With its two 
folding seats, it takes six in comfort and there is room for two mofe on 


occasions. 


Its 68 b.h.p. O.H.V. engine and great manoeuvrability ensure 


AUSTIN 


—you can 


that it is always on time. This Austin is more impressive—more efficient at its 


job—than an ordinary saloon. Delivery is better, too. See your dealer today. 


depend on it! 


This Austin is also the perfect Hire Car, for dependable day and night service. + 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 


¢ LONGBRIDGE ¢ BIRMINGHAM 





ee They tell me Brown’s 


retiring next month.” 


“Lucky chap to be able 


to afiord it! by, 


Not lucky, really — just sensible. He had 
a Scottish Mutual Personal Pension Policy 
easily paid for from his annual income. Now 
he will enjoy a reasonable standard of 
living in his retirement. Write for further 


details to: 


The Scottish Mutual 
Assurance Society Ltd. 


Dept, N, 109 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2 


(neneition 











COAL! 180 million tons carried each year — for heavy 
industries, lighting, cooking and heating, fuel for the manu- 
facture of coun articles for the export drive and 
domestic use. 

To cope with the gigantic and urgent task of transporting 
fuel and other freight, amounting to some 300 million tons 
annually, British Railways are having to divert train crews 
from passenger to freight services, Yet nearly 1,000 million 
passengers a year must also be served — and this despite a 
severe staff shortage. 


Busiest Railway System 
in the World 
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— FROM YOUR DESK 


Before making plans to visit or establish in Australia, 
you will naturally wish to make a preliminary survey 
of the prospects. 

Like other business men, you can use our fully 
equipped information service at 7 Lothbury, London, 
E.C.2, for every aspect of Australian commercial 
intelligence. 


The NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 


CUncorperated in Victoria) 
Established 1858 


Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and 8 Princes Sc., E.C.2 
Over 630 Offices in Australia. Assets £288 Million 


Exolore the Australian Market 





Equal to 24.5.9 per cent. to Investors 
subject to income tax at the Standard Rate 
Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 are accepted 
for investment in the Abbey National. For further’ 
particulars, apply for a copy of the Society’s Invest- 

ment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 


Total Assets £122,000,000 Reserves 28,656,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE! 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of local ofjice see. Telephone. Directory 





CVS-284 










Catch 
him when 
he calls 

next door 








He calls at 6,000,000 British homes. 
On anything to do with insurance he is 
the man people look to for friendly advice. | 
Often his help is sought on other matters 
as well. It is all part of the service he gives. 
You may wish to provide something _ 
for your family, to insure your home 
against fire, to make arrangements 
for your retirement—whatever it is, 
his knowledge and experience are 
yours for the asking. 

One of your neighbours will put you 
in touch with him— 


Ask the man from the Prudential 


~ 























| (INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITR LIMITED LIABILITY) . 


cet mo 


FACTS ABOUT AUSTRALIA 





8,000,000 


POPULATION 





During the last four years, Australias population 


has increased by 64%, with a consequent expan- 


sion of primary and secondary industries. 
To prospective settlers and to companies which 
wish to establish themselves in Australia the 


Bank of New South Wales can give helpful 
advice. 


Ask your bankers to Sonia and goa 
BANK OF 
NEW. SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA | 
LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedié Street, E.C2, ~ 
and 47 Berkeley Square, W.I. : 
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under the slogan “ There is no substitute for wool”) was 
on. 


merely am indication that the yarn was spun on a “ woollen ” 
and not a “ worsted” system. a a" ra peng oI 
‘ion must, however, have greatly strengthened the of 
‘he moderate wool men in convincing their colleagues of 
ihe need for a settlement, and there is a good chance that 
the industry will be able to put forward pro for a 
-tandard definition of “wool” cloth and of the terms 
‘woollen ” and “worsted” that will at long last be accept- 
ible to all sides. 


* * * 


Less Wheat for Export . 


The wheat market has been rather unbalanced by a poor 
crop in Australia and a bumper crop in Canada, and this at a 
time when a number of importing countries are afflicted with 
their recurring anxieties about dollars. Under the inter- 
national agreement, Australia is the main supplier of sterling 
wheat. The first official estimate for 1951-52 put the crop 
at 1663 milion bushels, a figure at least 20 million bushels 
above the previous unofficial forecasts but some 17 million 
bushels lower than in 1950-51. The yield per acre was the 
second highest of the postwar period ; the main cause for the 
smaller output has been the decline in acreage. The area 
under wheat in Australia has fallen steadily from 13,880,000 
acres in 1947-48 to 10,240,000 acres this year and this 
apparent long-term trend can hardly fail to raise doubts in 
the minds of those who look to Australia as a source from 
which dollar wheat might be replaced. There are several 
reasons for this trend but the most important ones are 
apparently the relatively high price for wool—the price rose 
almost steadily from 1946 to last March, while wheat is now 
lower than it was in 1947—and the shortage of machinery 
and fertilisers. 


Despite this season’s small crop, Australia should be able 
to meet its obligations under the wheat agreement, though 
with no margin. Domestic requirements usually account 
for about 80 million bushels, leaving 86} million bushels for 
export. Australia’s export quota under the agreement is 88 
million bushels.a year ; the small balance would have to 
come from stock, and the carry-over from last season 
amounted to 60 million bushels. But that would leave 
nothing for sale in the “free market ” which pays a higher 
price than the agreement maximum of US $1.80 a bushel, 
unless the Australian Wheat Board decides to run down its 
stocks. The real problem will arise next year if the Australian 
acreage continues to decline and if it is not offset by any 
improvement in yield. 


For the current season any shortage in Australia could 
be made good by Canada, where the wheat crop this season 
reached §62 million bushels, some 100 million bushels more 
than in 19§0-§1. Allowing for changes in stock and domestic 
requirements, Canada’s exportable surplus is estimated at 
‘24 million bushels against 378 million bushels twelve months 

. Only 40 per cent of this amount is committed under the 
ternational agreement. To complete the picture of world 
‘upplies of wheat, the American crop at 991 million bushels 

36 million bushels less than in 1950-51 but domestic 
requirements ate expected to increase by nearly 50 million 
bushels, so that the United States might have up to 100 
mulioh bushels less for export... Supplies frem Argentina 
will also be much smaller this season and the exportable 
surplus is at present estimated at a little over 30 million 
bushels compared with 120 million bushels in 1950-51. 
According to George Broomhall’s Corn Trade News Russia, 
's expected to be able to export 40 million bushels against 
22) million bushels twelve months ago. In total, exports may 
be some 110 million bushels smaller than last season. 

The main lem will be to find dollars to buy Canadian 
wheat and ing the coming months there might be a 
marked divergence between dollar and sterling prices for 
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wheat on the free market. As for Britain, it has already under- 
taken to buy 113 million bushels from Canada under the 
agreement—its total import quota is 177 million bushels—and 
the remainder will presumably come from Australia. | 


* * ” 


Oil Output Record 


Despite the suspension of oil operations in Persia since 
last July, world oil output in 1951 once again estab- 
lished a new record—nearly 594 million metric tons, more 
than double the 1938 figure and 70 million tons more than 
in 1950. dhe Persian stoppage held down the rate of 
mcrease in the Middle East, but a‘ remarkable expansion 
in output from Saudi Arabia (from 26 million tons to 38 
million tons) and in Kuwait (from 17 million tons t 284 
million tons) virtually made good the loss of Abadan. Both 
of these countries have now achieved a rate of output greater 
than was ever attained in Persia; Saudi Arabia is running 
at about 44 million tons a year and Kewait at about 36 
million tens a year. 

North American production still amounts to more than 
half the world total, and in 1951 it rose by 14.6 per cent, 
slightly more than the rate by which output rose in the 
remainder of the world. This was partly due to the largest 
annual increase that the United States has ever achieved ; 


> 
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| 
1951 
shes va 
Area 1950 1951 1% Increase} % of 

| Over | . World 

1950 | ‘Total 
North America ... | 274,819 | 315500 | 14-6 | 53:2 
Latin America.... | 102,361 | 114,575 11-9 | 19-3 
Middle East...... 87,727 | 97,467 li-l =| 16-4 
Far East......... | 11,908 | 13, 16-0 | 23 
Western Europe .. | 2,053 | 2,520 22-8 | 0-4 
Eastern Europe... | 44,719 | 49,815 | 11-4 8-4 

| 593,697 | 13-4 00-0 


World Total......... | 523,587 


Source : Petroleum Press Service, 





but also to the fact that with the opening of the pipeline 
from Edmonton in the Alberta oilfield to Lake Superior, 
Canadian output rose by 74 per cent to 6} million tons. 
Last year Output in the Middle East and the Caribbean area 
each amounted to about a sixth of world production, in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe together to some 8} per 
cent, and in the remainder of the world to less.than 7 per 
cent. 


x * * 


Freights in 1951 


The Chamber of Shipping index of tramp freight rates in 
sterling during December was 16875 (1948= 100), showing 
a slight decline from the previous month. The average for the 
year 1951 was 173.7, more than double that in 1950, when 
the average was 84. It was only in the last three months of 
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1950, when the index was in the region of roo, that there 
came the first signs of a marked upward trend in freight rates, 
but in January, 1951, the index soared to 151.9. Only: in one 
month (August) did the index return to anything like. this 
figure ; it rose to a peak of 203.8 in May, with a subsidiary 
peak of 190.4 in October.. In November there was a sub- 
stantial fall, ard this decline continued until the end of the 
year. 

Several markets displayed weakness during December. 
Reduced demand in the Mediterranean trades enabled 
charterers to secure a reduction from 112s. 6d. to 100s. for 
grain from the Black Sea to the United Kingdom. Australian 
grain charterers were inactive, but were able to secure vessels 
homeward at as low as 117s. 6d. per ton, compared with 120s. 
earlier, by waiting to pick up odd vessels that offered. This 
rate is in marked contrast to the 26s. 3d. per quarter (about 
122s. 6d. per ton) that was paid throughout the month for 
the trans-Atlantic voyage, despite the release of grain ships 
through the closing of the St. Lawrence. Tonnage home- 
wards from the North Pacific continued to be scarce, and grain 
charterers in this market were obliged to raise their rates from 
1478. 6d. to 152s. 6d.; while Timber Control had to pay as 
much as £34 per standard, and that figure has since been 
exceeded. The opportunity of outward cargoes from India, 
however, had the effect of reducing rates for grain from the 
United States to India by as much as 7s. 6d. per ton. 


Although dollar fixtures are not taken into consideration in 
compiling the freight index, the release of further ships from 
the American laid-up fleet, and the pegging of freight rates 
for ECA grain and coal exports, have had their effect on the 
sterling market, which otherwise might have become much 
firmer, as it always tends to do during the winter months, 
even without the pressure of American coal exports. Mean- 
while operating costs have gone up considerably during the 
year, as well as building and maintenance costs, and the 
freight index would not have to go back as far as the 1950 
level before large numbers of ships would begin to be laid 
up. Undoubtedly the release of ships by the American 
Government from the reserve fleet has had a dampening effect 
on the upward surge of freight rates. 


* * * 


The Air Charter Business 


The annual air charter review prepared by E. A. Gibson 
and Co., leading aircraft brokers, reports that “the charter 
companies on the whole have had an extremely good year, 
and the type of business they have done or have been asked 
to do should give them a high degree of confidence in the 
future of commercial aviation.” Much of this business 
involved flying troops to the Mediterranean and Far East. 
several of the contracts having been renewed for .1952. 
Freight carried consisted mainly of machinery and manu- 
factured goods. Perishable fruit and flowers, which once 
formed the mainstay of air freight traffic, are now carried 
almost exclusively by the railways, which can provide a fast 
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service with refrigerated vams at rates far below those that 
the air companies can offer. It is an indication of the growth 
of the charter business that whereas _in 1946 the brokers 
probably fixed about five per cent of the inquiries received, 
today they fix 60 per cent. But not more than seven or eight 
British charter operators were still in business at the end of 
the year. Several small companies were sufficiently dis- 


; couraged to sell their’ aircraft to American buyers in’ the 


spring, when their second-hand Dakotas first doubled and 
then trebled in price. 


Charter companies operate under two big handicaps. The 
first is the fact that they cannot afford to replace their 
aircraft. The majority were bought from the services at 
the end of the war; their operating costs are high, but at 
present the scheduled airlines are not selling off any aircraft 
with which they could be replaced. The second is com- 
petition from the scheduled airlines. Since it is not always 
possible to arrange for a return cargo, the charter fee often 
has to cover the costs both of the outgoing and the return 
journey. When scheduled operators cancel a flight for want 
of traffic, they frequently offer the aircraft for one-way 
charter at rates well below those likely to be asked by the 
charter companies. The scheduled operators have captured 
a good deal of the charter business in this way. They cannot, 
however, compete for traffic that requires a special type of 
aircraft, such as the car ferry business developed by Silver 
Cities (the only British charter company that has equipped 
its fleet with new and not second-hand aircraft) or the 
growing traffic in live cattle and horses. Among the scheduled 
operators, only KLM has aircraft fitted to carry live animals 
of this size. The rates for livestock must, hpwever, be low: 
and it needs careful planning to arrange each time for a 
full charter on the return journey. 


Shorter Notes 


A new coal mine to be sunk south of Alva, in Clack- 
mannanshire, is expected to bring about the subsidence, and 
therefore the flooding, of about 700 acres of land in the area 
over the 50 years for which it is likely to be worked. Alva 
itself, and Tillicoultry, another small town in the area, will 
not be affected ; and the Secretary of State for Scotland, after 
investigation with the National Coal Board, has decided to 
leave the question of remedial measures for the land that wi'l 
be flooded until mining operations develop. The new pit, to 
be called Glenochil, is an important feature of the board’s 
plan for increasing output in the east of Scotland ; but the 
loss of coal involved in ensuring adequate support for the 
surface of the land above it would make mining uneconomic. 


* 


It is regretted that in a note last week the names of two 
companies were reversed. The company that is to sell 
“ Mobilgas ” in Britain is the Vacuum Oil Company ; it is 
jointly owned by the American company Socony-Vacuum 
and the British company Powell-Duffryn Ltd. 


Company Notes 


F, W. Woolworth.—Yet another giant com- 
pany has announced a record imorease in 
profits in 1951. Woolworth’s earnings 
before tax rose by» nearly 25 per cent., 
from nearly £11,770,000 to £14,580,000. In 
1950, the directors decided to build up a 
res of merchandise that should be readily 
sal at a lower ratio of profit mark-up ; 
at that time the late chairman, Mr B. E. 
Uffindell, described an increase in turnover 
as “an absolute necessity in view 6f con- 
tinually rising expenses.” ‘This policy seems 
to have paid handsomely in 1951; 
organisation almost certainly achieved an 
expansion in sales—ne mean achievement in 


retail trade. 
Earnings :— 


Pension sal 
General rese 
Added to any forward 





what has proved to be a difficult year for the 


= cite atten | Bees a 
ris woe ae al as an addition to the carry f eh d, and the 


Profit before tax ........ 
PRIN i 6 ini von eee oe 
Earnings for ordinary stock 
Ordinary dividends ...... 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 
Pensa fund reserve <... 


see eee 


teeeee 
eee ee eens 
oe ee 


eee see 


5s. ordinary stock at 41s. 9d. yields bb 


It is the government, however, rather than 
the shareholders, that has benefited from the 
improvement in profits, 


. £38,611,241, against £6,384,385, cut deeply 
Years to December 31, by toooon. : Poe : pees, saranced 
Cet j om to 
1950-3951 £3,972, 648. The directors have decided to 


4,965, ordin i 
PAIN 506,250 $346,875 ary dividend has unchanged 
eaitih owt = 423 per cent. This cautious policy has no 
react 250,000 . 350,000 the gloomier 
750,000 750,000 Prospect for the current year—costs are still 
17S 858,275 ising, the market in certain con- 


per cent, 


Taxation at 
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West Riding Worsted and Woollen Mills. 
—The sharp fall in wool prices from their 
‘golden fleece” level of last March has 
orced another’ company, West Riding 
Worsted and Woollen Mills, to write down 
he value of its stocks. As the directors have 
iecided to leave imtact the specific reserves 
reated in earlier years against just such an 
ventuality, the losses on stocks have had to 
ce met from the year’s earnings. In con- 
-equence group tradimg profits in the year 
1o August 31st were only £805,111—less than 
one half the previous ‘year’s record of 
, 1,827,828. Despite the recession in profits 
. dividend rate of 224 per cent has been 
maintained on the ordinary -capital, as 
ncreased by last year’s one for sixteen scrip 
ponus. 

Even after revaluation the book value of 
stocks on August 3lst was exceptionally 
arge; it is entered at £5,505,069, or 
£923,086 higher than a year before—despite 
the fact that the volume, though not the 
monetary value, of turnover was lower than 
in 1949-50. There was also a_ startling 
change im the company’s liquid position 
during the year. On August 31, 1950, cash 
balances at £393,259 and quoted invest- 
ments at £40,467 had exceeded bank over- 
drafts at £160,882 by £272,844. By August 
31, 1951, the bank overdraft had increased to 
42,791,621 and the cash balance had dropped 
to £52,890, while the marketable securities 
had been sold. Against this, secured trade 
creditors, representing wool purchased, had 
fallen from £1,293,344 to £104,284——evi- 
dence, as the chairman puts it, of how the 
company “ was trimming its sails to meet the 
storm.” .In these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the directors were reluctant 
10 weaken financial resources by drawing 
upon specific reserves when writing down 
stocks. Fortunately these figures, in the 
chairman’s words, are “now mainly of his- 
torical interest” as at the end of last 
December the group’s net indebtedness to 
the banks had been reduced to £45,540. 


Years to August 31, 
r 


onsolidated earnings :— 1951 
; £ £ 
Tracking Se sous iis. dos oes 1,827,828 805,111 
Total suORIN s Si oo css bes Sons 1,829,369 806,940 
Depreciation sisces dda oe. wie ‘ 89,820 
Lamaheee: 5A dione bok > warene 903,371 376,195 
rroup earnings for ordinary stock. . 710,927 286,772 
Ordinary. dividends ....2....... 94,335 95,675 
Crdinary dividends (per cent) ... 225 224 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 552,565 176,363 
Added to carry forward ........ 64,268 15,295 
ms. balance sheet analysis :-— 

Fixed assets, less depreciation... 1,003,975 1,208,545 
Net current assets... 5.05.52... 3,025,878 2,745,139 
StOCME & ice gata suas ons bd aaeeas 4,581,983 5,505,069 
Cash 3.7 o Vash seeves sates <3 393,259 y 

ROO WOE 55S ted go ate oa ow 2,089,638 2,223,562 


Ordinary. capital 


Ci gkewkevcduus 762,300 809,944 
Li ordinary stock at 51s. 10hd.ad yields {8 14s. per cent. 


The balance sheet provides plenty of 
evidence to support the chairman’s conten- 
hon that “during the past nine months the 
wool textile industry has been passing 
through a storm at least comparable in 
magnitude to that which was encountered 
after the first world war.” Wool purchase 
commitments were kept to the minimum 
consistent with full employment; and 
although overtime working had to be cut and 
the working week of some employees had to 
be shortened, the labour force was kept 
“for all practical purposes intact.” Here 
perhaps is another examplé of a company 
that was anxious to hold on to its labour 
lorce in a period of overfull employment at 
the risk of heavy short-term losses. The 
chairman believes that trading conditions will 
continue to be difficult for the next few 
months but will then become more normal, 
though also more competitive. But few 
shareholders will doubt his wisdom in 
refusing to forecast the future level of 
earnings. 

* 


The Hollins Mill.—Lancashire cotten 
spinners may face the present and immediate 


future with some concern, but they can cer- 
tainly look back with satisfaction “on their 
trading results in the immediate past. Almost 
without exception those spinners whose 
accounts have been publis recently have 


reported an advance in trading fits to a 
new record level. The Hollins Mill proves 


to be no exception. Group trading profits 
in the year to November 30th have risen from 
£370,320 to £631,069. At the same time the 
loss made by its Australian subsidiary has 
been reduced from.nearly £71,000 to just 
under £7,000. Therefore, in spite of a heavier 
tax provision of £314,649, agaigst £204,617, 
net profits have increased from £110,132 to 
£238,325, so that the maintained ordinary 
dividend of 15 per cent is more comfortably 
covered by nét earnings. 

Years to Nov. 30; 


Consolidated earnings :— 1950 = 
£ 

ERMINE WRONG ok in i ness Kees kee 370,320 631,069 
Total income@: sss occa eee eee 418,213 646,735 
Dipebeciahiem x. siiss hows ash Soaks 31,254 26,169 
ON i So Sy oboe es oveee bes 204,617 314,649 
Loss by subsidiaries ............ 70,919 6,923 
Ordinary dividends ............ 20,625 19,688 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... . 15 15 
SOO FONER i a is VEC ew 00,000 50,000 
General reserve .............5. ,000 50,000 
Added to carry forward ........ 11,887 78,427 

Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation .. . 498,873 489,128 
Net current assets. «...5........ 1,039,728 1,389,888 
SS EET Ps Pe eee ee 913,401 1,234,287 
WME was Vo hae shed Ria MA eke me 120,914 188,111 
nn RS SA aerate 396,974 567,989 
Ordinary capital .............. 250,000 250,000 
The year’s appropriations from profits, 

which included £50,000 transferred to a 


general reserve and another £50,000 to a 
stock reserve, usefully reinforced the com- 
pany’s financial resoufces; the group's 
reserves have been raised from £396,974 to 
£567,989. But the burden of stocks at 
£1,234,287, against £913,401, was more 
onerous, and at the year-end £94,569, against 
£47,804, was owing to the banks and £36,402, 
against £30,742, had been borrowed from 
members of the company ; against this, how- 
ever, cash balances were up from £120,914 to 
£188,111 and tax reserve certificates from 
£180,475 to £200,000. Since the end of the 
Australian subsidiary’s financial year on June 
30th last, the loan made to that company has 
been reduced by £12,718. 

At the moment the company’s order book 
remains high, but as demand for cotton tex- 
tiles, both at home and overseas, has fallen 
sharply in recent months sharehglders will 
cerjainly heed the chairman’s warning that 
“a continuance of the present recession 1s 
bound to have an adverse effect on the current 
year’s earnings.” The yield on the 5s. 
ordinary shares of £13 at the price of 5s. 9d. 
quoted on the Manchester exchange makes it 
clear that investors are well aware of the 
dangers and risks that lie ahead. 


* 


Arthur. Guinness.—By ne to the 
capitalisation of £5. million from Guinness’s 
reserves to enable the company to make a 
bonus. issue, the Capital Issues Committee 
has at last recognised that the group’s issued 
capital bore no relation to the real capital 
employed in the business. At the annual 
general meeting Lord Iveagh once more 
emphasised that such an issue did not add to 
the equity of the business, nor did it mean 
that there would be an increase in either 
total or distributed profits. 

Last May, the rise in costs forced the com- 
pany to raise the wholesale price of stout by 
12s. a barrel. ‘The whole of this increase 
has already been swallowed up in the higher 
prices that the company has had to pay for 
malt and hops. Although this further 
increase in costs will affect profits im the 
current year, the directors hope to keep 
selling prices unchanged. Lord Iveagh adds 
another warning that if the end of the period 
of inflation is in sight, “then there must be 
difficulties of readjustment which may well 
involve temporary setbacks.” 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 


YIELDS 








British Funds | Price, | Price, 
and | Jan. 9, \Jan. 16, 
Guaranteed Stocks 1952 1952 
es: 
War Bonds 24%.... 100% | 100%} 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 | ’ 
War Bonds 24%...' 100 | 1004 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 | 
Exchequer Stk. 2}% | 99% 
Feb. 15, 1955 ' 
Serial Funding 13% 100, | 1004 
Nov. 14, 1952 ; 
Serial Funding 1}°%| 100 100 
Nov. 14, 1953 
Serial Funding 9% Wy 
Nov. 14, 1954 
War Bonds 24%... 993.) 994 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 i 
Fu ) iy eee ; Be | We 
June 15, 1952-57 
Nat. Defence 3%...; 994°; 992 
July 15, 1954-58 | < | 
War Loan 3%,.-..-| 100% | 100% 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 | i 
Savings 3%.| 903" | 905° 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 | 
Funding 2%. . .. -.! 9243 93 
April 15, 1956-61 | i 
unding 3%.......| 87 | 872 
April 15, 1959-69 | | 
Funding 3% ....... ; 873° | 874° 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 | : 
Funding 4%....... 983 |. 968 
May i, 1960-90 | 
Savings Bonds 3°%.| 86§ 863 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 | i 
Savings Bonds 24% 84). {| 84} 
May 1, 1964-67 | } 
Victory Bonds 4%.| 101§ | 101% 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 | | 
Savings Bonds 5% +} $29* | 823° 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 | } 
Consols 4% ....... ; 893% | agg 
Conversion 33% ...; 81g j nit 
Treasury Stk. 2$%.| 5 5 
{after Apr. 1, 1975)! i 
Treasury Stk, 3%..| 693 | 703 
(after Apr. 5, 1966) i 
Treasury Stk. 33%.| 88) 8&4 
June 15, 1977-80 | 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 762 | T7 


Oct., 1986-96 
War Loan 34%....| 
Consols 24% ...... 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd..| 
April 1, 1968-73 | 
Brit, Elect. 3% Gtd. .| 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 | 
Brit. Elect. 33% Gtd.) 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 | 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd../ 
July 1, 1978-88 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd.. 
April 1, 1968-73 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%... 
May 1, 1990-95 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 34% «| 
Sept. 10, 1969-7], | 
Brit. Iron & Steel. .} 
°%, 1979-81 


80 | 8% 
ay | 3 
| 84 


ag | 83} 
89} | 894 
163 | 16 
on | 84) 
16h | 165 
934 | 934 
87g* | 873° 
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113 3 2 4 
11 3 0.11 
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1ll 513 1 0 
4 810'538 Se 
2791317 9 
3 3 61410 Oe 
2 32113 9 6 
313 215 5 Se 
210 5|4*%2 OF 
212 114 3 % 
2910)4 0 7 
2 610}4 6 5e 
23 514 2 4 
39 3| 5 2 le 
210 5/'4 2 6! 
216° 4)4 3 le 
21011) 327 73 
2 ol)|4 0 3s 
3.2 8/414 3¢ 
21011|4 2.9! 
26914939 Vf 
25 314 6 OF 
242/14 4.77 
25 1134 6 4/ 
29 6/4 5& % 
28 6/14 49! 
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23 014 21S 
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~ (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (J) To latest date 
(mu) Net yields after allowing for tax at 9s. 6d. in £. 
(s} Assumed average life 13 years 0 months. * Ex dividend. 
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Price, | Price, | 





. + Yield, 
Dividends | %SmSFY | Jan. 9, \Jan. 16) Jan. 16, 
ES See noel es Se 
% i 9 j s. d. 
40d 8 a Anglo-Am. 10/-. Be eS 16 10 
5 a 25 d\Anglo-Iran {1.: | 5 6 & 
20 ¢| ~ ThajAssoc. Elec. {1.| 78/9 | 72/6 |} 620 4 
Zhe = Thal Assoc. P.Cem.£1/103/9 |108/1 & 8 
35 ¢| 45 c\Austin 5/-..... 31/3 | 30/7} 7 611 
+5 a tl7#b)Bass {1 ....... 123/9° 1118/9 | 7 4 6 
40 c| 5 a\Boots 5/-...... 22/6 | 22/6 | 4 & ih 
9c 7 aiBr. Celanese 10/-| 29/3 | 26/6 oS 338 
12 6}: 8 aiBr. Oxygen {1..; 84/- | 81/6 | 4 1 WO 
5a 7pbCoats{l....... | 51/103} 47/6 $5 5 3 
635} 5 aCourtaulds {1..| 45/6 | 43/- § ¢ 8 
224c|  ‘ThaiDistillers 4/- ...| 20/-* | 19/6 | 412 4 
15 c| 172}c\Dunlop {1..... | 60/- | 56/3 [6 4 6 
10 cl I2beFord{1....... | 50/78 | 49/4415 1 3 
I7hcl. 22heGen. Elect. £1..| 91/3 | 82/6 | 5 9 1 
11 a| 17 Guinness 1... . 123/14 \220/7% | 412 10 
4, a| 5} b'Hawker Sid. £1.) 35/9 | 34/9 1515 2 
9b 3 aiimp. Chem. £1.) 46/6 | 41/10}) 5 14 7 
18})|  13hallmp. Tobacco {1} 90/- | 87/6 | 7 6 4 
5 al 10 b Lanes. Cotton {1 40/2j*| 40/747 7 8 
i3jc| 6 a. Lever fi by ES 50/- 47/6 613 8 
15 c| ThalLon. Brick {1..| 57/6 | 56/103)5 5 7 
15 a, 60 bMarks&Sp.A5/-| 88/6 | 84/- |... 
8b 8 a@iP. & O. Def. £1.) 45/6 | 45/6 | 413 1p 
17 | Tha\P. Johnson 10/-.| 39/-* | 37/6 | 613 4 
17h b| $5 a"Shell” Stk. £2.| 95/74 | 94/4)* 5 010 
12ha} 12}6(Tube Invst. £1 3 415 3 
5 a| 15 bit. & Newall £1.) 98/9° | 874 | 411 5 
8 c| 10 clUnion Castle 4i| 44/6 | 44/8 |4 911 
50 ¢ 20 ail. Sua 58/9 | $1/6 17 7 10 
10} 2fa\Vickers {2..... 45/9 | 44/- (513 8 
15 ai Woolworth 5/- .| 43/- 6-44/9 +5 1 9 


fa) Interim div. (@) Final div. (c) Div. for whole year. 
fh) Yield basis 20° after capital bonus. {p) Yield basis 
10$% after capital bonus. 


+ Free of tax. 


* Ex divi 4 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 

















CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 




























































































" Recerets Bis ‘aan 
at. Savings Certs. 200 reasu ‘is * 
For the week ended January 12, 1952, | other - Sire ye . 24% Det 655 
total ordinary revenue was £177,231,000 internal ...... . 61 | 3% ‘Def Bonds. . 652 
against ordinary expenditure of £71,524,000 tas Berseve Carte 15,163 
and issues to sinking funds £1,240,000. Thus, VanewS «5 iss 10,850 
including sinking fund allocations of Treasury Deposits. 36,000 
£18,093,000, the deficit accrued since April 1, = ar 99.900 
1951, is £95,189,000 compared with a surplus : 
of {220,660,000 for the corresponding period FLOATING DEBT 
f the previous year. (£ million) 
GRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. Totai 
AND EXPENDITURE oe Bills Adepuate | Se. | Piset 
April 1,|April 1) Week | Week ic pages SPs Bk. of | by 
| Esti | 1950 "| 1951 ended | ended Tender} Tap | B2bte Eng- | Banks pe 
to | t an, an. i ; 
ee 52 ran. 13, Jan, 1215, | 12, 
eae ©. 1951 4." 1951] 1952 | Jan. 13] 5250-0) 1825-3] 406-3 | 2-5 | 470-0 | 5952-1 
aateatin “Reesigt ate the Oct. 13} 3240-0] 2671-1] 256-6] ... | 225-0 | 6292-7 
EVENU senate » 2013250-0| 2315-4] 371-0]... | 200-0 | 6136-5 
(f thousand) * 21) 3270-G| 2287-8] 362-8] ... | 195-0 | 6095-6 
' | i 
Oro, Revenve | Re Nov _3}5270-0/ 2285-4] 330-0]... | 275-0 | 6060-4 
Income Tax ..... |16247501 714,380) 814 003122029; 121577 abs 101 3260-0 / 2323-2] 332-8 ae 150-0-1 6066-0 
Sur-tax .., | 128,000] 67,800|72,000 8,700, 9,000 "37 4586+ 5* 274°7 a 125-0 | 4986-2 
Estate, etc., Duties | 180,000) 143,950; 144,500) 4,000 2,800 "94! 4571-6* 292-6 oo» | 125:0 | 4989-3 
Stamps.:.......+| 55,000) 41,360) 48, 700 1,100) 1,100 , : 
Profit ST ax&E.P.T,.} 312,650 224,870) 252,100] 4,700; 4,900 | Dec 1} 4593-3* 304-8 a 125-0 | 9023-1 
Other Inland Rev. 500 160) 260 50; «150 3} 4631: 1* 289:0 | 3-0 | 323-0 | 5046-1 
SpecialContributa. | 1,500 4,040; 2,240 60) 20 " 35) > 4718-1° 207 +7 vee | 123-0 | 5048-8 
» dif 4782-9" 252-5] 58 9-0 } 5160-1 
Total Inland Rev, [230a40q}1196560) 13338039140639139547 | fg50 i * 
| _ 5 4760-0" 7-7} ne | 106+5 | 5144-2 
Customs... cessest |'930, 50d] 703,093; 789,264 15,330 17,495 | 78 yo) fBSO°R, | BBE we Fe tg 
Excise ... ++ | 720, 500] 542,400, 575,400 4,800 5, 5: { 
1} Costes a i 1 The proportion = — Feakag 2 Bills Bose geme Pond 
‘i | i per cent Serial Funding un’ t 
Hide |16510001245493}1364663 20,130 22,995 | th. total of tender Bills outstanding cannot be calculated, 
Motor Duties .... 62,000} 34,095, 37,236) 12,691) 13,875 * 
Surplus W ax Stores 20,000 35,932) 29,645 eas cet TREASURY BILLS 
Surpl’s sfromTradg.' 50,000) 41,905) 174,455 r milli 
P.O ee eae | Sa Pe Se Se i 
Wireless Licences.| 13,600) 8,650; 9,200 ss 
Sundry Loans....| 27,000, 20,858 21,908 -. | 435] »... Aen a te 
Misceil, Receipts. .| 105,000) 65,537) 78,06 800) 379 | Tender eee of Min, 
—} -___— if pp iec 
Total Ord, Rev... }4236400}2649030)29489681 74260177231 pene far ey ABotapet 5 Rae 
SeL¥r-BALANCING } Rea “Tor - 
Post Office ...... 179,431] 133,100] 147,200 2,400 2,800 : 
per ticemas SeG | 2800 | jan. 12 | 230-0 | 319-4] 250-0] 10 2-75 | 60 
E.P.T.. Rehendal 490G 6658 020G Sha 1 I eo.n | wes] eal wm seed we 
at \442073112788786) 3100379176662)180056 | » 12 | 250-0 | 39-9) asp-0) 1 a 1 & 
Issues out of the Exchequer Nov. 2 | 230-0} 330*1 | 230-0] 10 2-38 SA 
EXPENDITURE to meet payments » 9 | 260-0 | 330-4) 260-0] 17 2-96 70 
({ thousand) » 36 | 230-0 | 285-3 | 160-0] 17 10-66 41 
OnD.EXPENDITURE| : » 235 $ 170-0 | 2376 | 170-0] 19 2-96 63 
Int. & Man, of Nat. ” 30 1170-0 | 244-8 | 170-0] 19 6-54 53 
ides. cake ie 535,000) 358,396) 392,740) 1,518; 1,453 ne venéi amas eet a oe ne 
Payments to N. i ‘ y . 3 2 
lenlnadgcc5. 38,0001 27,5091 29,007 2 » 14 | 170-0 | 234-0 | 170-0] 19 6-88 60 
Other Cons. Funds} 11,0001 8,272) 10,005 271 ” = kok 8 : + oe : 2-27 9 
: : 4952 34 3 4-06 82. 
fetal. 5: faves | 584,000 394,177] 431,759 1,751) 1,724 952 
Supply Services . - '*35140642020540)2594311 55,300, 69,800 | Jan. iW ae re lie 7 > . 
Total Ord. Expd. . /*40980622414717)3026064| 57,05) 71,524 | __ | 
Sinking Funds...) ... | 13,653, 18,099 590, 1,240 | “On January Tith applications ‘for ST day bills to be 








Total fexcl. Self- | | 
Bal. Expd.).. . . }409806212428370)3044157] 57,641, 72,764 


Se.e-BaLaNecinG 





Post Of gk? biog ¥ecal | 179 4311 135,100, 147,200) 2,400) 2,800 
Inceme Taxon 
E.P.T, Refunds | 4,900 6,656; 4,204 2 25 




















Total (2:5 cas 1428239 12568126) 319556 1) 60,043 75,589 


* Including £6 million of the margin for Supplementary 
Estimates provided in the Badget (£160 million). 





After decreasing. Exchequer balances by 
£292,635 to £4,098,700, the other operations 
tor the week decreased the National Debt 
by {99,638,290 to £26,450 million. 


gl RECEIPTS ( ee, 
Armed Forces { Loans) Act, 1949, 5 mek 17 
Cinematograph agg, Saene Be (Special Loans) 








PW dee SE SA 5 Saag as en Pe ey eee 260 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 23). 1,655 
1,932 
NET ISSUES { thousand) 
Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950: .... 600 
BPC Peta 5k spac eae eas ea oF aoe 29 
Suez Canal Shares, Issue to reduce debt ......... 175 
Exvort Guarantees Act, 1949, s, 3(2) ......... jose 
Locat Authorities Loans Act, "1945, s. . Fee 
Overseas Resources Development t Act, 1 $. ay) 
Cobiebinl Devaar os 5 S556 Fn. 5 bse as Sine 
Finance Acts, f and 1947 Postwar Credits ... 110 
7,054 








from January 14 to January 19, 1952, were 
ted Tuesday to Saturday as to about 54 per cent at 
£99 15s. Id, and applications at hicher prices were ac- 
cepted in full. Applications. dated Monday were ac- 
cepted at £99 15s. ld. and above in full. Treasury Bills 
to a maximum of £170 million were offered on January 
































18th. For the week ending vy 19th the banks 
were aot asked for Treasury deposits. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 
Totals 40 Weeks | Week 
ended ended 
‘Jan. 6, | Jan. 8, | 928.5 
1951 |" 1952' | 1952 
Savings Certificates :— 
Receipts. -..... 6. +eseses 67,400; 118,100 2,300 
Repayments ...........- 00,400; 103,7 2,100 
Net Savings ..........+. Pr33,000 ¥ 200 
Defence Bonds :— i 409) 
ETS oni ie WN a 0 950k 12,845; 45, 1,310 
Repayments ............ 58,009 56,278 1,030 
Met Savings .<.<......+ Dr 25,164 Dr 11,269} 280 
P.O. and Trustee Savings i 
Banks :— i 
Renita 6 5 i ist 496,383 529, 12,052 
Repayments ....... coves | 545,656) 619,649 9,458 
Net Savings }Pr49,273,Dr90,049 2,594 

















BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


January 16, 1952 





é £ 
Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1367,271,540 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1385,817,684 
partment... 35,085,283 | Other Secs... . 653,612 
Coin (other 
than gold)... 2,513,604 
Amt. of Fid.——-—— 
Is 7 Sa eae 1400,000, 00 
Gold Coin’ and 
Bullion —_ {at 
248s, per oz 
ee 356,825 
1400,356, 823 1400, 356, 825 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
t 
Castel. voces 14,553,000. Got. Secs, . 345,547,855 
ae ee 3,677,255 | Other Secs.:- 35,266,785 
Public Deps.:+ 15,519,462 | Discounts a 
Public Acets.* 12,992,817 | Advances... 12,579,834 
HLM. Treas. | Securities.... 22,686,951 
Special Acct 526,645 
Other Deps.:- oes 9,790. 
RP Ae 507 608 620 “Notes. Soy beca’: < 20,085,283 
Other Accs... 86,163,170 | Coin... 0... 4: 1,699,586 
415,599,507 415,599,507 


* aren Pon ver, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National t Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 




















(¢ million) 
1951 1952 
Jan. }| Jany Jan Jan 
lT 2 a4. 16 
Issue a i 
a in hereon RA 297 - UL419-0)1395- 8'1567- 5 
otes in banking depart | | 
OR Fins baa’ VERS 53-9 Sl-3} 54-6 35-1 
Government debt and | 
securities? § 5 cio an cs 345-51446- qu 1446-7159 -8 
raeey securities. ........ 0: 0-38 z s 607 
id and Coin. ........ ‘ 4. 29 2-9 2-9 
Valued at sz oe At + | 248/0 248/70. 2468/0, 248/0 
i— Pail 
De 
blic bhennin::. ci. 13- 14-4 18-2) 135-0 
Eee! Special Account 2- 0-4 O-4 0-5 
Siaeshecsssteds 317-8 304-9 304-3, 297-7 
Others. bia Fahd vie ve Kens 84-9 92-2) 91-9 86-2 
417-4 411-9 414-8 397-4 
3539-1] 48-7) 339-0, 45-5 
18-3 22-9 14-2 12-6 
‘ 24-4 25:5; 23-4; 22-7 
Total . | 381-7] 397-1) 376-6) 380-8 
Banking dept. res. ike 54- 33:0; 56+2 4-8 
% by A % 70 
“ Proportion”... .. sop cias 12. 0 13-5 8-7 








100, capital 414, 355, 000. 


* Government debt is {1 ois, 
450 million to £1,400 million 


Fiduciary issue reduced from 
on January 16, 1952. 


“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
Prices (1927100) 

















Jan. 9, vee Si, | Jam. 15, 

1951 : 1952 

Cereals and meat ...... 3 
Other foods ...,. sed eae 167-9 392- 2 192-2 
Textiles s*8e6 oe eeee 313-9 266- 5 266-6 
Minerals. ....: 665 bobeek bs Oe 359-0 373-2 
Miscellaneous ......6.5+ 186-4 195-2 195-0 
Gomplete Index ...... oe 215-9 227-7 229-5 
W119 100 oii ck osc 297-1 313-3 314-4 



































_ Suver Gop 
1952 | London |New York). Bombay | Bombay 
ounce per ounce per 100 per tola 
SS ay Ks" a. | Bs. a. 
Jan. 10.. | 77-0 88-00 | 189 15 | 106 0 
a ie 77-0 | 88- 19 7 | 06 0 
-% Wl. | 11-0. | 88-00 | igo 7. Fos 13 
»” 15 . 11-0 88- | be 5 a ; 105 5 
» 36...) ° 77-0 | 88-00 | Ist 4 | 105 7 
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* BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


RECORD GROUP FIGURES 


FAILURE OF PLANNING EXPERIMENT 


MONETARY DISCIPLINE RE-APPLIED 


MR A. W. TUKE’S SURVEY OF POSTWAR EVENTS 


The annual general meeting of Barclays 
Bank Limited will be held on Fe 8th 
at the head office, 54, Lombard eet, 
London, B.C. 


The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr A. W. Tuke, which has been 
circulated with the feport and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1951:— 


THE LATE SIR WILLIAM GOODENOUGH 


Since our meeting last year the outstand- 
ing event in the affairs of the bank has been 
the withdrawal from the a edo a of Sir 
William Goodenough in February last owing 
to ill-health, which was followed three 
months later by his. untimely death. Others 
should speak of his services to charitable 
causes, such as London House and the 
Nuffield Foundation, which absorbed so great 
a share of his time and energy and which will 
always bear the mark of his statesmanship. 
I am qualified rather to estimate his services 
to the bank, first and always at Oxford, but 

later and more fully in London where he 
we vatched over the fortunes of all the com- 

inies in the Barclays Group, in 

while serving successively as chitrmals of 
Barclays Bank inion, Colonial and 
Overseas) amd of Barclays Bank Limited. 
In all his activities he a ed to be in- 
spired by a vision of which the unity and 
vreatness of the British Empire was the pre- 
ominant theme. 


Without doubt he inherited this inspiration, 
he inherited many other characteristics, 
om his distinguished father, Frederick 
taufurd Goodenough, who came to the bank 
on its incorporation as a limited-company in 
‘96 and guided its destinies throughout the 
mative years until his death in 1934 after 
venteen years as its chairman. At this time 
W am Goodenough, who was already a 
director of the bank, was elected a vice- 
uirman ; he became chairman of our prin- 
ipal subsidiary in 1943, and it was only 
n 1947 that he became chairman of the 
parent bank. It is sad and frustrating to 
unk that, having succeeded at so young an 
ige to this highest office, which gave such 
zreat scope to his outstanding abilities, he 
held it for so short a time. 


LIFETIME OF SERVICE 


Measured by length of his life has 
indeed, been a short one. Seicend tes 
ichievement he may truly be said to have 
rendered a full lifetime of service to the 
ind to the community. It is early yet for 
‘ny historian to give a true picture of his 
<reatness, but we who remain behind have 
nv doubt that we have lost a great leader 
nd a good friend and it is strange to think 
of the bank without a Goodenough either 
holding the helm or standing at the helms- 
man’s elbow. 


We have also suffered'a grievous loss in 
elected tee ee oes eo ee 
lected a director in-1931, who has ren- 
dered exceptional services to the bank as 


chairman of its local board in Birmingham 
and in our councils in London. 


RESIGNATIONS 


We also ee. is having reached the age 
of 70, Mr has decided on prin- 
ciple not to offer himself for re-election, with 
the result that he will retire from the board 


» made a great contribution to country 
in East Anglia and the Midlands, 

and I am glad to say that he is willing to 
meant eS. eee 5: ee, Seen 


El 


vB agen genie tatniy edie 
a ee ee ee ee 


so, he See speak for all the Borage and 
there is no need for me to add any words of 
my own on this subject. 


We = miss Colonel Astor who. has de- 


well, and it has us great pare to 
have him as a Bie 


CHANGES IN DIRECTORATE 


My fellow directors did me the great 
honour of electing me chairman when Sir 
William Goodenough was obliged to retire, 
and thus I present myself to you for the first 
time in that capacity. I will only say that 
I shall do my utmost to be faithful to the 
traditions of our bank, which are in some 
respects peculiar to itself by reason of our 
maintenance with suitable adaptations of the 
policies of the old private banks from which 
we sprang. On assuming this appointment 
I have thought it right to resign director- 
ships which I held on the Boards of most of 
our subsidiaries, in order that I may concen- 
trate the whole of, my attention on the affairs 
of the parent company, but this of necessity 
involves my being ready when required to 

y myself to the co-ordination of the 
poly of the whole group, and it wil be 

t advantage to me to have 
participated in the direction of these 
companies in recent years, and to have 
visited some of the territories in which they 
operate. 


The Board have elected Mr Ellerton to 


bank take my place as deputy chairman, a choice 


which gives me the greatest possible satis- 
faction, not only because of my faith in his 
Se ee ak a ee 

lacking in my own, 


Se ok to. x ee 

causes even more important. 
We we also penton og Mr Ba rcrn ——S is 

deputy — 


the mec ndicanen se" at tee 
pea bank tough te eee pst of 


time will still be given to the affairs of the 
subsidiary. We shall greatly — im our 
councils the wide experience of Mr Barnes, 
not only in our associated bank, where he 
has spent most of his career, but also as a 
local director at Norwich and Birmingham 
before he went to Egypt in 1927. 


With Mr Fitzherbert, who ~ already a 


vice-chairman, and whose rt and 
friendship I. have long since to value, 
we have thus completed the number of 


our éxecutive directors who work in head 
office. 


DECENTRALISATION OF CONTROL 


I have referred to our maintenance of the 
methods of the old private banks, and it is 
S eee ar 


necessity for the 
trol in large units of business, especially 
those conducted directly or indirectly by the 
Government.. This is the method which we 
have adopted in running our bank since the 
limited company was formed in 1896, and we 


-have applied it successfully to all our sub- 


on acquisitions (with the exception of 
part of our London business), including our 
subsidiaries overseas. I therefore appiaud 
the critics who give this advice, but in doing 
so I must warn them that it will not produce 
instant miracles. My experience leads me to 
believe that this system works with us Jargely 
because it has always worked, It is far from 
easy to start it anew with personnel who do 
not really know. from experience what they 
are trying to do, and who may be cbsessed 
with the need to ensure that the same ques- 
tion, however unimportant, always receives 
the same answer, even if it takes six months 
to give it. : 

Turning to. the figures of the balance-sheet, 
stockholders will observe that our ctrrent, 
deposit and other accounts at A tae, 
show a small decrease on last year’s 
in spite of the fact that there was a very st 
rise in the cost of li during 1951 whic 
would normally be ected in hi de- 
posits in the clearing banks. An inflati 
increase in deposits undoubtedly took place 
during the year but, just as in 1950 our de- 
posits were augmented in part by an inward 
movement of foreign money, so the deteriora- 
tion of our position overseas during 1951 
has enabled the Government to repay debt 
and reduce bank money. 


LIQUID ASSETS 


During the last few weeks of the year the 
pattern of our assets was considerably 
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This considerable reduction of the floating 
debt is one of the ‘monetary measures 
designed to supplement the action undertaken 
by the new Government to force-some of the 
inflation out of the economic system. After 
so many, years in which the climate was 
almost continually favourable to those who 
were inclined to carry stocks on borrowed 
money, whether of raw materials, manufac- 
tured goods or securities, the direction of 
the wind has now changed. I do not suggest 
that it has settled permanently in the East, 
nor would it be at all desirable that it should 
do so. But if it is recognised by the com- 
munity that. it is possible for prices to ‘fall 
as well as to rise, they will adjust their 
operations to the normal fluctuations of the 
market, instead of buying any goods that may 
be offered at any price today in case they 
may be more expensive tomorrow. 


Our whole economy will then assume a 
very different and much more healthy 
character. Apart from the new Funding 
Bonds, we have, since the end of 1950, added 
somewhat to our investments in Government 
securities, but it will be readily understood 
by stockholders that we have not been able 
to insulate ourselves against last year’s con- 
siderable fall in the market value of these 
securities, which, apart from what we were 
able to provide from the profit of the year, 
has had to be absorbed by our investment 
reserve and by a transfer from our general 
contingency account. The whole of this fall 
is bound to be recovered sooner or later, on 
the assumption that we hold to maturity the 


stocks concerned, which all have definite / 


dates of redemption, and we can at least 
feel satisfied that the present prices are not 
so unrealistic as those which obtained four or 
five years ago. 


INCREASE IN ADVANCES 


The advances, our most important if not 
now our largest asset, show another substan- 
tidl increase on the year, which is the inevit- 
able outcome of rising prices, in spite of our 
continued efforts to carry out the wishes of 
the Government that we should discourage 
borrowing which might aggravate the infla- 
tionary trends present in the economy.’ 


Gur fixed as$ets call for no special com- 
ment except in regard to our holding of stock 
in Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), where in connection with the 
recent imcrease in the capital of that bank 
by an issue of bonus shares we have paid 
up another pound on each of our 500,000 
“B” shares of £5 each, making them now 
£2 paid. We waived our right to the allot- 
ment of bonus shares in respect of this hold- 
ing, but we have, of course, been allotted our 
due proportion of those shares in respect of 
our considerable. holding of “A” stock. The 
continued prosperity of this “important 
Empire bank, which has now completed the 
first twenty-five years of trading since it was 
reincorporated under our banner, is a source 
of great satisfaction to us, as I am sure it is 
to our stockholders. 


PROFIT FOR THE YEAR 


The profit for the year, after making the 
necessary provisions, is about £60,000 less 
than a year ago. Stockholders will under- 
stand that many factors, some favourable 
and some unfavourable, go to produce this 
final figure, one of the unfavourable ones 
being the extra sixpence which was added 
to the income tax in the last Budget. Again, 
the new arrangement whereby the Money 
Market rates have been increased and a large 
section of the Treasury Bills has been cgn- 
verted into Funding Bonds has actually 
caused a reduction in income in the current 
year, though it may tend somewhat, to in- 
crease gross profits in future years. If, 
however, the new policy succeeds in its aim, 
eur earning assets are likely to be reduced 
so that in the long run we may not derive 
any benefit from the increased rates. - 4 


The profit for the year has enabled us to 
recommend the usual dividends and, with 
the help of a draft on the carry-forward, to 
set aside £1 million, compared with £750,000 
last year. On this occasion the whole amount 
is being carried to contingency \ account, 
where it will help to fill the’ gap caused. by 
the recent fall in the value of Government 
securities. 


On the consolidated balance sheet I need 
only call your attention to the aggregate of 
the current deposit and other accounts of 
the group, which at £1,818,231,403 is higher 
than ever before and reflects in particular a 
large increase in the figures of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). 


PLANNERS DISILLUSIONED 


I now turn to the consideration of matters 
of wider import and, at this moment of 
serious economic difficulty, I feel that it may 
be useful if instead of limiting myself to the 
past year I attempt a survey of some of the 
events in the economic field during the whole 
of the postwar period, which now extends 
to six and a half years, approximately the 
time which elapsed between the end of 
the 1914-1918, War and the restoration 
of the pound sterling to its old parity in 
terms of gold, 


During this present period the country has 
been subjected to an experiment in planning. 
The initial period of this experiment = is 
clearly at an end, but no one knows when it 
may be renewed, and meanwhile we have an 
opportunity of standing back from the picture 
and seeing how it looks. Not all of us ex- 
pected a masterpiece, but even the most 
optimistic partisans must be a little dis- 
illusioned by what they see at the present 
moment. 


At this stage I may be told that I am tread- 
ing on dangerous ground ; that I am infring- 
ing one of the articles of the banker’s faith, 
that he should at all costs avoid becoming 
involved in party- politics. I fully acknow- 
ledge the validity of this doctrine at the time 
when it was enunciated and also at the much 
later date when I was taught it by my father, 
himself a private banker in his early days. 
Indeed, -I should still regard it as most yn- 
desirable, so far as I personally am concerned, 
that I should take an active in the affairs 
of any political parry. ._ But times change, and 
we may have to change with them. In olden 
days when the choice was between Whig and 
Tory, it mattered little to the banker which 
party was for the moment in power ; indeed, 
the banker might possibly, as a Free Trader, 


favour privately the policies of the progressive 


party, and if he failed to observe the reticence 


enjoined upon him, it might well have been 
“the squire and his relations” who would: 


have been scandalised. 


TEST OF NEW POLICY 


But in the process of political evolution, 
which has proceeded more and more rapidly 
during. this twentieth century, we have 


.afrived at a stage when an entirely new 


economic policy has been put to the test by 
the progressive party of the day. In these 
circumstances if a business man, who is re- 
quired or at least allowed by custom once a 
year to make public comment on the affairs 
of the nation, feels that the results of this 
policy have been and are likely to be disas- 
trous not only to private enterprise, to which 
he pins his faith, but also to the true interests 
of the whole nation, from which all else de- 
pends, then it is surely his duty, even though 
he be a banker, to give expression to his 
views to the best of his ability. He should, 
however, express himself in no partisan spirit, 
but soberly arid objectively and with a due 
sense of his responsibility. 


Let us consider then what we mean by 
planning. In dealing with everyday affairs 
we all try to benefit from past experience and 
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nobody would deny that we should also look 
ahead. In this sense, everyone is a planner. 
But this is not the meaning given to the term 
by the supporters of a cae society. Not 
content to set up a br framework of 
justice and order within which everyone 
would be free to plan for himself, they preach 
that all economic activity should be the ex- 
pression of authoritative inspiration digected 
to serve certain ends by certain means. This 
is bad enough, but it is worse still if the 
means come to be regarded as more important 
than the end, as they have appeared to do 
sometimes during the last six years. 


AUTHORITY’S ROLE 


Certain forms of State intervention in our 
economic life are, of course, - inevitable. 
Clearly —o — cases where it would be 
impossible to payment on, or even to 
identify, the users of the service, and the 
only convenient course in such instances is 
to provide the service “free” and to make 
the community as a whole bear the cost. 
But I have no belief in the efficacy of any 
central control of all the manifold wants of 
fifty million people by means of a mass of 
permits, coupons and licences, no longer 
considered merely as necessary evils to be 
tolerated in time of war and other grave'crisis 
and to be.abolished-as soon as possible when 
the crisis is over, but as weapons with which 
to repress the antisocial tendencies of those 
who are so eccentric as to wish to spend 
their own money in their own way. 


For my part I am convinced that in these 
matters it is better for authority to confine 
itself to avoiding the creation of conditions in 
which it pays a man to break the law 
Human nature being what it is, it is quite 
useless to depend on regulations which can 
be evaded and on appeals to the social 
conscience which can be ignored. I may be 
told that to say this is to take a low view 
of human nature, but I would reply that it 
is at least a realistic one. It is a regrettable 
fact that in the period since the end of the 
war there has been in many directions a 
distinct deterioration in the moral standards 
of the people of this country, for which over- 
planning and over-taxation must share a large 
part of the blame. 


Planning manifests itself in two forms, 
which I will call the retajl and the wholesale, 
and their adjoining edges are somewhat 
blurred, as are the edges of retail and whole- 
sale business. On the one hand we have 
the vast mass of statutory rules and orders 
regulating almost every diverse activity of 
our daily lives, and on the other hand we 
have the large and comprehensive acts such 
as the nationalisation of whole industries ; 
it is by the handling of these latter that the 
planner must be content in the main to be 
judged, counting himself perhaps fortunate 
to escape challenge on many individual petty 
edicts issued under authority delegated to 
him by legislation, which has given him the 
power and indeed the duty to issue any order 
that he may think fit in order to give effect 
to what he presumes to be the general inten- 
tion of the Act, having in mind the known 
prejudices of those who made it. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


Let us now examine the picture of this 
postwar era as a whole to see what we can 
find in it that is good, and to what extent it 
may be due to planning. Few will, I think, 


disagree with me when I say that the out- 


standing difference between this and the cor- 
€ iod is in the matter of 
unemployment. After the first world war 
there was a short-lived boom in trade while 


depleted stocks were being replaced, and this 
was followed by a period gs ag F gee and 
restricted credit, culminating in 1925 in the 
restoration of the to its pre-war value 
in term’ of gold. was a notable achieve- 
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contraction in trade and employment, and 
so has come to be regarded as having been 
grave error of political judgment. Looking 
back in the light of the lessons of the inter- 
ven'ng twenty-five years, I should say that 
the error lay in returning to gold at the pre- 
war price. If we had been content to adopt 
a new price which recognised the loss of 
we lth which the war had involved, we might 
have been spared some, at least, of the pains 
which marked the inter-war period, But any- 
one who criticises the decision taken in 1925 
should remember that the world had not 
then become accustomed to the devaluation 
of currencies, and it was still considered in- 
cumbent upon an honest man to pay his 
debts in the coin in which they had been 
incurred. 

Between the wars, economic and political 
thought was dominated by the need to find 
a means of countering unemployment, always 
within the ambit of orthodox finance, which 
broadly speaking applied to the nation’s 
affairs the principles which an individual who 
was facing the prospect of bankruptcy ought 
to apply to his own. In 1933, however, the 
newly elected President of the United States 
of America introduced in his famous New 
Deal an entirely novel and heretical remedy, 
for which, since it owed much to the teach- 
ings of the late Lord Keynes, England may 
claim a share of the praise, or must accept 
a share of the blame. President Roosevelt’s 
cure for a depression was not to spend less 
but to spend more: not to make money dear 
but to make it cheap This bold -experiment 
did not perhaps achieve all that was expected 
of it, but it did succeed in setting the wheels 
of American industry once more in motion, 
and with its great natural recuperative power 
that country was soon prosperous again. This 
momentots event gave encouragement and 
respectability to the exponents of the new 
doctrine that a trade depression could be 
cured by a budget deficit, and the old 
orthodoxy has since tended to fall into 
oblivion. 


THE 1944 WHITE PAPER 


Towards the end of the second war, 
responsible people in this country began to 
turn their attention to a consideration of the 
problems likely to arisé after the end of the 
fighting. One-‘of these was unemployment, 
but in a White Paper published in 1944 the 
Government of the day expressed the view 
that there would be no problem of general 
unemployment in this country in the years 
immediately after the end of the war in 
Europe. The available manpower, it was 
recognised, would be. insufficient to satisfy 
the total demand for goods and services, and 
some time was likely to elapse before the 
need would arise to put into operation any 
long-term policy for averting mass unemploy- 
ment by stimulating the demand for goods 
and services. 

Despite this, after 1945, the new Govern- 
ment, impressed no doubt with the fact that 
the war had been financed on terms progres- 
sively more satisfactory to the State, eagerly 

ve another turn to the screw, although 
‘here was no sign of any decline in business 
cuvity. Instead of keeping the stimulant in 
reserve im case the patient should show signs 
of collapse, they plied him with successive 
doses of alcohol when he waé already slightly 
ntoxicated. Realising, however, that he 
could not be allowed out and about in that 
condition, they called in the planners to set 
up an elaborate system of controls with 
which ‘to check, thwart and generally in- 
luriate the unfortunate victim. And then they 
gave him another glass of champagne. 


ATTEMPTS TO HALT INFLATION 
Attempts have been made, though until 


‘ecently within narrowly restricted limits, to 
bring this inflation to a halt, and in this con- 





nectior the extra expense of rearmament is a 
most disturbing factor, but until the last few 
weeks it seems to have been hardly realised 
that, whereas the new technique may be pro- 
perly applicable in a time of depression, the 
old orthodox remedies may still be appro- 
priate when inflation is rampant. There has 
been a heavy price to pay for this ever- 
increasing inflation and no one can say that 
there will not one day be an awful reckoning 
to be met, but for six years the fear of un- 
employment, which was a nightmare to many 
in the inter-war period, has been virtually 
removed, and there is no denying the comfort 
and reassurance that the existence of a sellers’ 
market for labour has brought to many 
homes. But as a general principle neither the 
selier nor the buyer ought to have the whip 


-hand in commerce. 


The ideal of permanent equilibrium is 
doubtless unattainable, and when thinking of 
buyers’ and sellers’ markets we should not 
forget that each one of us is both a seller 
and a buyer: a seller of the fruits of his own 
labour, and a buyer of the ‘fruits of the 
labour of others. In present conditions a 
man finds it comparatively easy to earn a 
high wage but very difficult to buy with it 
the goods and services that he requires. It 
would be even worse to go to the other ex- 
treme, but he would almost certainly be 
better off if he had rather less money to 
spend but goods were more plentiful and 
therefore cheaper. 


In retrospect one cannot imagine a more 
opportune period than the years since 1945 
for the application of monetary discipline and 
I have great hope that its adoption at the 
eleventh hour may yet put our economy on 
a sound basis. An expansionist policy, if 
under proper control, may well be the answer 
to the problem of mass unemployment in 
this country: that, however, does not justify 
its adoption in circumstances to which it was 
inappropriate. 

This comparison between the two post- 
war periods is on balance favourable to the 
era_of planning, though opinions ‘would differ 
as to the contribution made to it by the 
planners. Let us now consider some of the 


apparent failures of planning, and try to- 


ascertain their cause. 


NATIONALISATION OF RAILWAYS 


The railways provide a good opportunity 
for the public to weigh in the balance the 
fruits of the nationalisation of an existing 
industry. In the past, conditions of semi- 
monopoly had prevailed, and there was little 


. effective competition, even under private 


enterprise, between one railway and another, 
because they served in the main different 
areas. Nevertheless they were in competition 
with other forms of transport and, although 
the service was by no means perfect, a 
reasonably high degree of efficiency was main- 
tained in spite of their being hampered by 
restrictive legislation. 


When the railways were nationalised an 
immediate eruption of paint on the engines 
led one to hope that the service would 
perhaps be smartened up in other ways also, 
but this hope has proved groundless. In 
spite of increased wages, staffing difficulties 
have become acute, and from the point of 
view of the passengers, though they have 
seen the completion of improvements, post- 
poned owing to the war, on some of the 
suburban lines, the service generally com- 
pares most unfavourably with that given 
when the industry was in private hands. The 
fares,. though several times increased, are 
inadequate to meet the growing costs, and 
the management is faced with the operation 
of an economic law to which the planners 
appear to have no answer. Their usual 
remedy of raising the — ies oe 

y with impunity w t ea 
as of some goods or services which 
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the public must buy, fails them when the 
public can travel by or even stay 
at home if they find the railways too 
expensive, in addition to being dirty and 
unpunctual. 


EMPIRE DEVELOPMENT ORGANISATIONS 


Another form in which the State has ¢n- 
tered into business on a large scale in recent 
years is by means of the setting up of agri- 
cultural organisations of various kinds in un- 
developed parts of the Empire. The concep- 
tion of these projects was meritorious, both 
for the production of much needed food for 
the growing population of the world and also 
for the development of the latent resources 
of the territories concerned. Given the urgent 
need for the foodstuffs, the Government may 
well have been right to attack the problem 
as they did, but the fact remains that major 
failures and. only minor successes have 
emerged. Private enterprise would, of 
course, have proceeded quite differently, test- 
ing its theories by means of one or more 
small pilot schemes and would, probably 
have been content to wait ten years for a 
return on its investment, but private enter- 

rise does not bear the responsibility for 
eeding the nation. 

Perhaps the lesson to be learned from these 
unhappy experiences is that pioneering is in- 
evitably a very slow job, and that the method 
adopted by private enterprise is not easily 
improved upon by the most carefully laid 
plans, even when the planning is backed by 
the almost unlimited financial resources of 
the State. In one way or another probably 
£50 million of the taxpayers’ money has 
been wasted, or I will say spent in learning 
this lesson. This is a large sum even to-day, 
but it represents only about 1 per cent. of 
the country’s annual budget, and if that was 
all that unsuccessful planning had cost us in 
five years we should not have much to com- 
plain of: it would be a very well-run 
business and a very lucky one which was abie 
to keep its annual wastage owing to mana- 
gerial and directorial shortcomings as low 
as 1 per cent, of its gross expenditure. 


Such wastage can, of course, never be 
measured accurately, but whatever it is in 
private industry it must in the very nature 
of things be higher in a Government 
business. And it seems reasonable to assume 
that if wastage of this kind affects business 
enterprises run by the State it must also per- 
meate the whole field of Government ex- 
penditure. That is where the pruning knife 
should be applied. 


HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE 


Perhaps the most important of all the 
nation’s internal activities since the war has 
been the effort to provide homes for the 
people who are in need of them, and up. till 
now this activity has been kept almost 
entirely in the hands of the Government and 
Local Authorities. It was announced in the 
middle of last year that a million new post- 
war dwellings had been completed, and 
besides this a large number of bomb- 
damaged houses had been restored to habit- 
able condition. But nearly half a million 
houses were destroyed in. the war, and it is 
computed that before the war 200,000 new 
houses were required every year to replace 
normal wastage. On this basis it would 
appear that we have actually fallen behind 
since the war ended. The slow progress 
has resulted in an excessive premium being 
created and maintained for the vacant pos- 
session of prewar houses, and this has served 
in some degree to mask the high cost of the 
new house. 

Personally I feel certain that the insistence 
este ay Bie ee aus ha sie 
activity so in $ ca 
quite needless inflation of the price of these 
new houses. I believe that, if private enter- 
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prise had been allowed to operate freely in 
this field, subject only to control of design 
and construction and to a ceiling -price, the 
result, given the co-operation of the trade 
unions concerned, would have been a lower- 
ing of the cost of the finished article. It is 
true that different considerations would have 
governed the allocation of new houses, and 
that the ability to put up a small margin of 
security for the necessary loan would have 
become an important factor. 


This would perhaps have been rather dis- 
pleasing to the planners, but let them con- 
sider that not all of these wicked capitalists 
would have inherited their wealth ; some of 
them might have themselves responded over 
the years to the Savings Campaigns, and 
surely no responsible Government would 
have been so cynical as to deny these meri- 
torious people the opportunity of deriving 
some personal benefit from their past 
abstinence. Let them consider also that 
housing need and financial need are not 
synonymous terms. 


NEW GOVERNMENT'S DECISION ON 
HOME-OWNERSHIP; 


I am very glad to see that the new Govern- 
ment has decided to encourage home-owner- 
ship, and that the local authorities may now, 
subject to conditions, sell individual houses 
to those of their tenants who are able and 
willing to buy them. Every pound that is 
repaid to the Government by this means will 
enable it to wipe out a pound of inflationary 
debt, just as every pound that has been 
borrowed by the Government in recent years 
to finance local authorities for this and other 
purposes has increased the inflationary 
pressure, . 

It is true that the tenants themselves will 
have to borrow, but if they go, as they should, 
to building societies and insurance companies 
and draw on the existing resources of these 
institutions, no additional credit will be 
created. It must be added that if this pre- 
sages a return of the main responsibility for 
housing to private enterprise, it will be heces- 
sary for the land to be freed from the 
stranglehold of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, but this typical example of the 
planners’ art is surely destined in any case 
saon to collapse in complicated ruin. 


COAL DISAPPOINTMENT 


Instances of the failure of nationalisation 
and other planning activities to achieve what 
their protagonists expected of them could be 
multiplied. Even in the coal mines, where it 
was generally conceded that some major 
change was necessary, the results are most 
disappointing. There has been some pro- 
. gress since 1946, but this was from an output 
level abnormally depressed through the effects 
of the war. The best technical opinion con- 
templated that with the help of modern 
mining methods, we should by now have a 
much greater output with the present -per- 
sonnel, and it is certainly most unsatisfactory 
that total output is still below the 1938 figure, 
which was in its turn smaller than in 1913 
when mechanisation as we now understand it 
had not begun. 

The widely propagated belief that the 
mines would produce enough coal when the 
miner knew. that he was working for the 
community has proved to be no more than 
wishful thinking, and we have lately had to 
face the humiliating necessity of importing 
coal from abroad to meet our needs, The 
miner, like many other people, looks at his 
pay packet, and when it contains as much 
as he requires for his immediate needs he 
seems to. be. inclined towards additional 
leisure or recreation, especially if further 
earnings would involve a heavy liability to 
income-tax, to the payment of which he has 
a strong though by no means peculiar objec- 


ton, 
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THE HUMAN FACTOR 


Is there then some constant factor in all 
these plans which causes such unrelieved 
failure? . They are, I 7 a with 
the greatest care by men 
ability and of the highest intellectual ‘in- 
tegrity. Mathematically and statistically they 
are without doubt ond the reach of 


. criticism. But, unhappily, the cleverest men 


often seem to be somewhat lacking in com- 
mon sense and wordly wisdom. Working as 


they do in a vacuum, in back rooms in 


Whitehall, or it may be in Bloomsbury, they 
may never have been in intimate contact with 
the rough realities of life. 


Such people may well think that if it is 
true that two and two make four in the 
lecture room, it must also be true at the coal- 
face and in the African bush. In fact they 
do not and cannot make allowance for the 
reactions to be expected from human beings 
and from the forces of nature, which will beat 
them every time. The Latin poet Horace 
told the world two thousand years ago that 
you could not eradicate nature with a ‘pitch- 
fork. Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque 
recurret. We have now learned that for that 
purpose a statutory rule and order is an 
equally ineffective implement, The pitch- 
fork may, however, be good enough for 
a planner. 





THE MIDLAND BRIGHT 
DRAWN STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING 


EXPANSION OF SALES 


The fifth annual general meeting of The 
Midland Bright Drawn Steel and Engineer- 
ing Company, Limited, was held on January 
14th in Birmingham, Mr Arthur H. John- 
son, O.B.E. (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is the statement by. the 
chairman circulated with the report. and 
“accounts for the year ended October 31, 
1951: It will be observed that the form 
of accounts has been modified by the incor- 
poration of the profit and loss account of 
the parent company in the consolidated 
profit and loss account which gives the 
results of the group as a whole. The total 
sales of your companies have been con- 
siderably expanded during the year under 
review by the installation of new machinery 
and the energy of the executive and works 
staff, only a small percentage of the increased 
sales are attributable to the rearmament 
programme and consequently the expansion 
in profits has been mainly derived from the 
normal products of the group. 


Shareholders may recall that at our last 
annual general meeting I made reference to 
the fact that your board had acquired the 
valuable leaschold factory premises of 
Wilcox and Lines, Limited, with a term of 
84 years expiring in the year 2035 for the 
sum of £14,146 including all legal charges ; 
the advantages obtained have been many, 
not the least being the cessation from March, 
1951, of the rental of £1,250 per annum. In 
addition, as I have already mentioned, new 
machinery, in some cases involving new pro- 


cesses, has been installed and, of particular ° 


importance, the addition of two ten-ton 


lorries to the vehicle fieét has resulted in a” 
considerable saving in the ever-increasing - 


charge for road haulage. 
In. conformity with my. statement accom- 








- panying the 1950 accounts your board have 


outstanding 


_ing a difference of £144,129 representing 
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After tring capital expenditure «: 
33 during the year under review ¢h- 
: saa “between -curreiit assets ani 
current liabilities has increased fron 
£28,611 to £74,885. | In this connection | 
would draw : ’ attention to . 
point which by the effluxion of time ma 
tend to become overlooked, namely, th 
total cost of ‘the companic 
amounted to £272,499, of which oni 
£128,370 was provided by addition: 

and share capital, leav- 


net movement from current to fixed assets : 
be vided out of profits; this, if no: 
w » has to a considerable extent bee: 
achieved. 

As shareholders know, both subsidia: 
companies were mew companies inco: 
porated in the middle of 1949 and wer: 
therefore subject to the complex rules 0° 
taxation relating to. mew companies whic). 
in simple language and to comply with pru 
dent accounting policy of reservation fo: 
taxation up to and including the profits o 
any year, meant that at October 31, 1950, 
approximately 33 months’ taxation had «. 
be provided out of approximately 16 month. 
profits ; this, of course, with taxation at :: 
present level, was an impossibility, but it ; 
gratifying to state that, at October 31, 195), 
the position has been achieved by a transfe: 
to taxation equalisation account of £19,430 , 
no similar transfer will be required in future. 
and after provision for curfent taxation 1! 
whole of ¢ profits will be available fo: 
dividend or reserves. 

The current year has opened with a sub 


. stantial weight of orders on the books of :!! 


¢ companies, but raw material supplix 
during the past year have been extreme’, 
difficult, and will continue to be short fo: 
some considerable time, and this may be th: 
limiting factor in our a 
The report was adopted. 





GOLD COAST SELECTION 
TRUST 


The twenty-second annual ral meeting 
of the Gold Coast Selection Trust, Limited, 
was held on January 15th in London, Majo: 
General W. W. Richards, C.B., C.B.E., M.C 
(the chairman) presiding. : 

The following are extracts from his 
circulated statement ;— 

For the year ended September 30, 195), 
the profit which accrued to the company 
from realisation of investments was £19,449 
We received £86,628 way of dividends, 
etc., on investments, ¢ aggregate marke: 
value of the company’s investments is above 
the book cost—in particular, large share- 
holdings in -Amalgamated Banket Areas, 
Ariston Gold Mines, Bremang Gold, Mar!u 
Gold and Gold Coast Main Reef. 

In the past Gold Coast Selection Trus: 
has. confined its activities to West African 
interests, and although the scope for future 
activities in the Colony is by no means 
exhausted, your board has deci to widen 
the field of interests if and when favourable 
opportunities present themselves. 

We have already paid an interim divicend 
of 3d. per unit of stock (5 per cent.), and 
the board recommend the payment of 
further dividend of Ke per unit of stock 


(74 per cent.) for year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1951. ei 

- A resolution for incr: | the y's 
autheate creasing pan 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LIMITED 


RECORD DEPOSITS EXCEED £139 MILLION 
UNFAVOURABLE SWING IN NATIONAL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
CREDITS RESTRICTED TO AID DEFLATION 
SIR WALROND SINCLAIR ON STERLING’S FUTURE 


Tne annual general meeting of Williams 
De.con’s Bank, Limited, will be held. in 
Manchester on Thursday, February 14,-1952. 
The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Sir Walrond A. F, Sinclair, K.B.E., on 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1951. 

fhe proceedings at the annual general 
meeting will be restricted to the transaction 
of formal business and I propose to continue 
the practice of recent years in issuing a brief 
statement on the bank’s affairs in advance 
of the meeting. if 

During the past year there have been no 
changes to report either on the board of 
the bank or OM its executive, so that. the only 
domestic subject I need to enlarge upon is 
that the residential training establishment at 
Cheadle has been in operation for the bulk 
of the year. It has been, I am satisfied, an 
unqualified. success and will, I am sure, prove 
of inestimable value in the future. The 

irses there have been much appreciated by 
ihe managers, Officials and other members of 

staff who have attended. This, indeed, 
was obvious While the courses were in pro- 


but has been spy confirmed by the , 


number of letters which have been received 
from members of the staff expressing their 
appreciation amd the sense of the benefits they 
have derived from their stay at Cheadle, not 
the least of which has been, in their opinion, 
the opportunity of making contact with their 
colleagues from distant parts of the service. 

I feel I must take this opportunity of 
thanking, in your mame, all those officials 
of the bank whose keenness and co-operation 
have been necessary to make the project a 
It has, I know, entailed much 
gging effort. 


success. 


| 
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THE ACCOUNTS 


I now turn to the accounts, from which 
you will see that deposits at £139,495,367 
are nearly £9 million above last year’s figures 
and are once more a record for the bank. 

They are again, as in December, 1950, 
somewhat swollen by several large balances 
which are expected to be of a temporary 
nature, 

On the assets side, the liquid-items, namely 
cash, balances with other banks, money at 
call, discounts and Treasury deposit receipts, 
amount in total to £61,905,655, which exceeds 
44 per cent. of our deposits. As you will be 
‘ware, Official policy during the year has 
been to continue to reduce the total of 
Treasury deposit réceipts and to increase the 
issue Of Treasury bills in their place. But a 
radical development occurred in November 
when an issue of £1,000 million serial fund- 
ing stock replaced an equal amount of 
Treasury bills. I shall refer to this operation 
1a CT 

Br.tish Government securities, which stand 
under current market price at £41,778,194, 
‘ave in consequence in increased. 

Advances at £36,937,283 show an increase 
o! £>,840,363. An increase in advances has, 
of course, been the common expérience of 
the clearing banks, occasioned in many cases 
dy the steady rise of prices largely due to the 
‘n'auonary trend which has persisted during 
the whole of the year. 


Our net profit, after making the usual pro- 
visions (which inelude contributions to staff 
Pension and widows’ afd orphans” funds and 
prropriations t@ Contingencies account) is 
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£258,520, that is a decrease of £1,864 on the 
year. This with the balance of £127,163, 
brought forward, gives a total of £385,683 
to be dealt with. After transferring £125,000 
to contingencies account, we propose to pay 
dividends at the rate of 124 per cent. on the 
“ A” shares and.on the “B” shares and to 
carry forward to next year £137,637. I am 
sure you will feel that these results may be 
regarded as quite satisfactory. 

During the year the business at Down- 
holland has been transferred to a neighbour- 
ing site at Lydiate, by which name the branch 
is now known. In addition, a new trustee 
branch has been opened at Preston. A new 
branch at Birmingham will be opened very 
shortly. 


IMMENSE GOLD LOSSES 

At this time last year I prefaced my 
remarks on the general situation by pointing 
out that the most satisfactory feature of 1950 
had-been the re-establishment of world con- 
fidence in sterling, and it is therefore doubly 
disappointing to have to state now that 1951 
has seen an abrupt unfavourable swing in 
the balance of payments and a heavy drain 
since the middle of the year on our gold and 
dollar assets. The effect of this development 
was that confidence in the future of sterling 
became undermined throughout the trading 
world. The situation, accordingly, in which 
we find ourselves is grave and its gravity 
has been both psychologically, and indeed 
practically, intensified by the speed with 
which the crisis has come upon us. The 
immense gold losses sustained in the. last 
quarter of 1951 are such that, were they to 
continue at the same rate, the whole of the 
gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area 
would be used up in nine months. From a 
position earlier in the year when a revalua- 
tion of sterling in an upward direttion was 
being canvassed by monetary centres over- 
seas—and not unreasonably—we are now 
faced with a situation in which people abroad 
have been delaying sterling payments and 
speculating in sterling, actuated, of course, 
by their opinion ‘that a further devaluation 
was possible. 

The year has also seen a relentless rise in 
internal prices, principally due to the infla- 
tionary trend. We must realise that the rise 
would have been greater but for the deteriora- 
tion in the balance of payments position. - 


BASIC COMMODITY PRICES 
The situation in Korea, coupled with quite 
a moderate amount of American stockpiling, 
pushed prices of some basic commodities up 
to unheard of levels. Unfortunately for us 
in this country, export prices did not rise 
immediately, nor indeed have they since, by 
a proportionaté amount. ; : 
he increase in prices of basic commodi- 
ties, notably wool, rubber and tin, did how- 
ever benefit other members of the sterling 
area and whilst the proceeds of their exports 
helped to swell our gold and dollar reserves, 
they also incteased the sterling balances of 
these countries here. This was, of course, 
not abnormal and was before the war the 
usual pattern of trade whereby British Com- 
monwealth countries sold their raw materials 
to the dollar area, from which area we, in 
turn, bought raw materials and other goods 
and completed the circle by ourselves export- 
ing manufactured goods to our Dominions 
and Colonies. 


But now, however, there are important 
differences, some of which cannot bur be 
regarded’ as unfortunate for the United. 
Kingdom. The rise in the prices of the 
raw materials and the food we have to 
import was rapid, whereas the rise in 
export prices has been much less and much 
slower. The resultant large funds at the 
disposal of the other sterling area countries 
have meant that they could make big de- 
mands on our. products which we could not 
meet within any reasonable period of time 
owing to our overburdened economy and 
our pre-occupation with rearmament. As a 
consequence the other sterling area coun- 
tries turng¢d to Western Europe and their 
imports, together with our own increased 
imports from that area, turned us from being 
a major creditor of Europe to being a major 
debtor and we have -had to pay out large 
sums in gold through the European Pay- 
ments Union: thus all currencies have, so to 
speak, become hard. 

The 1951 crisis, is similar to its predeces- 
sors in 1947 and 1949, in that it arises from 
inflation, from trying to do too much with 
the resources at our disposal and failing to 
limit the claims on those resources. 

In 1947, with the help of large American 
and Canadian loans, we attempted full con- 
vertibility for current transactions, We did 
so in the hope that these dollar loans would 
provide sufficient reserve to iron out tem- 
porary fluctuations but it was against a back- 
gtound of inflation here and a deficit in our 
balance of payments, arising partly from an 
effort to maintain a very low rate of interest 
and delays in speeding up production after 
the war. This, coupled with indirect 
demands of foreign holders on our dollar 
reserves, rapidly used up most of the 
American loan and made it impossible to 
maintain convertibility. As we know, we had 
then to reduce imports, restrict foreign 
travel and private Motoring, make a drive for 
exports and encourage greater productivity. 
In 1947 the United Kingdom had a heavy 
dollar deficit and also an overall deficit. 


CAUSES OF FINANCIAL CRISES 


The 1949 crisis was largely due to the con- 
tinued rise in prices here at a time when 

ices abroad had begun to show signs of 
Pilling, added to an over-generous attitude 
to releases of sterling balances producing 
unrequited exports, and devaluation, with 
its adverse effect on the terms of trade, was 
the outcome, At that time, of course, this 
country was in balance with the rest of the 
world as a whole, though we still had a 
dollar deficit. 

Our position today is worse in. some re- 
spects that it was even in 1947. In the first 
place we have no large American and Cana- 
dian loans on which we can call, nor is 
Marshall Aid available any longer. Indeed, 
the time has arrived to make the first pay- 
ment of interest and repayment of capital 
on the loans and the decision to make these 
payments, whilst it is of course in accord 
with the traditions of this country, must, m 
the light of the current figures of the trade 
balance, be regarded as courageous in regard 
to the instalments of interest = which 
waiver might have been legally and reason- 

claimed. These amount to $87 million 
U.S. and $24 million Canadian or nearly 
16 per cent. of our to Canada and the 
United States in 1950: a good year. 
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DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING STERLING AREA 


Secondly, the possibility of strains within 
the sterling area can no longer be overlooked. 
After all, 1t would be perhaps quite under- 
standable (though regrettable) if those 
couniries of the area which are not in deficit 
with the dollar area felt a measure of reluct- 
ance to curtail indefinitely their dollar put- 
chases for the general good. It has already 
been agreed that Ceylon shali hold some gold 
and India is directing more of its trade 
through non-sterling channels. Neverthe- 
less, I do not for one moment impugn the 
loyalty of the other members of the sterling 
area and although it would be imprudent t 
forget that’ difficulties like the present can 
constitute a solvent for many ancient loyal- 
ties I affirm my confidence that, under proper 
leadership, sterling and the sterling area can 
overcome all the difficulties which now seem 
to beset them. I shall content myself by 
saying that’ a high degree of national unity 
is an essential prerequisite to so desirable a 
state of affairs. 

The fact remains, however, as I have 
already said, that, for us and for the sterling 
area generally, all other currencies are now 
hard currencies, with dollars heading the list 
followed by the currencies of the European 
Payments Union. . 

In the third place, the United Kingdom 
balance of payments is once more in deficit 
at a time when rearmament will reduce the 
eoods available for export and be a cause of 
further imports. It is thought, rightly in my 
opinion, that a further devaluation would 
not make any contribution to the solution of 
the problem. ad 


ANTI-INFLATIONARY MEASURES 


Against these unfavourable factors must 
be set the measures which the Government 
has already taken to meet the situation. 
Imports, particularly of inessential goods, are 
to be reduced to the extent of £350 million 
and steps are: being taken to restrict credit. 
These measures are bound, to put it mildly, 
to be irksome to many but they are very 
necessary. In the long run there is only one 
way to deal with inflation and that is, at a 
given price level, to reduce the monetary 
claims on the available goods and services, 
If it has to be decided that a larger share of 
those goods and services must go to rearm- 
ament, then the share left for private con- 
sumption must be so much less. If, then, 
the total of money incomes exceeds the re- 
duced total of goods and .services available 
as measured by current prices, and the indi- 
vidual recipients will not refrain from spend- 
ing a portion, in other words save it, the 
incomes will have to be reduced. This again 
is bound to be irksome. The alternative is 
rising prices and eventually a runaway infla- 
tion with wages always trying to catch up 
with prices. The need for savings and re- 
straint in wage claims is.as great as it Was in 
1947. 

The Government is therefore to be com- 
mended in the steps it has taken and is 
taking to deal with the situation. The 
changes made in the 1951 Budget are now 
seen to have been imadequate and sterner 
measures are needed. The reStriction of im- 
ports, particularly some of those consumption 
goods which add to the amenities of life, 
cannot be popular. It is certainly not pleasant 
to restrict credit and to make it more expen- 
sive, as the Government wish, but in this 
the’ banks are carrying out official policy in 
the interests of the whole community as part 
of the measures necessary to rid us of infla- 
tion. 


CREDIT RESTRICTIONS 


It is well that the actions of the Govern- 
ment in the financial sphere should be clearly 
understood. By raising bank rate, curtailing 
the cheap rediscount facilities enjoyed by 
the money market, funding a part, of the 
floating debt and calling upon the banks to 
restrict credit, they have taken important 
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steps on the road to deflation. Every repay- 
ment of a loan or advance is defi 

and by the funding operation to which 
referred earlier the . Government have 
actually reduced the credit base. By way of 
illustration, let me refer to the banks’ appli- 
cations for the Serial Funding Stocks (which 
largely accounts for the increase in our in- 


vestments in 195] of £4,883,935). The’ 


change from Treasury bills to Government 
stock has meant that the average liquidity 
ratio of all the Clearing Banks has fallen to 
32.1 per cent. as against 40.2 per cent. at 
this time last year. The liquidity ratio is 
merely the percentage which the total of 
cash, bills discounted and nioney at call or 
short notice bears to deposits. It is, how- 
ever, obvious that the banks themselves, 
after a shrinkage of liquidity of those dimen- 
sions are bound, quite apart from Treasury 
directives, to tend to cease td be willing 
lenders. 

If I may, I should like here to add a word 
on the internal aspect of the restriction of 
credit so far as it affects the banks. It is 
true that an increase in interest rates charged 
on advances increases the banks’ remunera- 
tion but, on the other hand, they have in- 
creased the rate allowed on deposits 
and if total advances should be reduced then 
total remuneration may well be less. In 
addition, their expenses have been steadily 
increasing for some time. More than this, 
however, higher rates have meant a fall in 
the value of gilt-edged, which has already 
hit the banks since they are so heavily 
imterested in these stocks. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 


A welcome development at the end of the 
year has been the decision to reopen the 
London Foreign Exchange Market for deal- 
ings both in spot and forward currencies. 
The Exchange Control is retained and spot 
transactions must take place within narrow 
limits but the fact that. the commercial banks 
will be free to cover their transactions at the 
best rdtes they can has a significance for the 
future which cannot be overestimated. The 
Forward Exchange Market will also be a 
pointer and, indeed, a slight help in dealing 
with the balance of payments position. In 
other words, sterling is once again on a more 
realistic basis and the eventual return to 
full convertibility will be made much easier. 

The end of the year saw the prospect of 
some alleviating factors in several directions. 
Due «n part to the weather, we have man- 
aged to avoid serious power cuts and pro- 
duction has not suffered as much as was 
feared. The raw material outlook in most 
commodities is better than.was at one time 
thought possible and, though difficulties re- 
main, apart from steel they should not be 
insuperable. 

The general level of import prices, too, 
has moved in our favour and big falls have 
occurred from the peak prices of basic 
materials reached early in the year. These, 
coupled with the steady rise in .our export 
prices, have produced a considerable im- 
provement in the terms of trade. 

This is a matter for satisfaction, as also 
are the export figures. Not only have export 
prices improved steadily during the year, but 
the total volume of exports has increased in 
a most satisfactory manner. The deficit in 
the balance of payments does not at present 
arise from falling ex s but from 4 heavy 
increase in imports, hence the need, uncom- 
fortable though it may be, to reduce imports. 


IMPERATIVE EXPORT NEEDS 


We have, however, no room for complac- 
ency. exports have been satisfactory 
in 1951 it by no means follows that they will 
be equally satisfactory in 1952. At end 
of the year we were experiencing a f. ing off 


in demand and it is likely that competition. 


will become fiercer as others who have the 


same difficulties as ourselves take similar 
measures. The day of easy profits, particu- 
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; 
larly in the export trades, may well be ove:, 
o our need to export is greater than eve: 

e must deploy our forces, both of capir: 
and labour, in such a way that, subject on’, 
to rearmament, the export industries rece). - 
priority. They must achieve the maximu- 
output» with the maximum efficiency ; 
enable them to face all comers in the marke: 
of the world. If this be done I am sure \- 
shall pull through the present crisis in o.- 
affairs. We can no longer afford, indeed - 
would be suicidal, to use our precious :-- 
sources of capital and labour in providi: 
goods and services for the home market . 
the scale we have been doing and the Go. - 
ernment should lead the way by seeing th.- 
the utmost economy is practised in th- 
public services. If some of the pleasan: 
things we have become used to, have, w- 
hope temporarily, to go, it is because o 
very livelihood is at stake. 

I referred last year and the year before : 
the need for changes in the taxation system, 
particularly the taxation of profits ploughe i 
back into the business. During the year th- 
British Bankers’ Association have presented 
their views to the Royal Commission, which 
is now sitting, and there is little that I cin 
usefully add except the hope that out of the:r 
deliberations will come changes making fo: 
a less rigid system and one which allows 
greater flexibility, provides more incentiv- 
and cares for the creation of reserves. Such 
considerations should apply with equal for-: 
to the new Excess Profits Tax which is to be 
imposed in the New Year. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
In the midst of the troubles which beset 


us in our external payments and in the . 


‘adjustments we have yet te make to accom- 
modate a greatly accelerating rearmament 
programme, it is pleasant to record that 
industrial production continues to rise. The 
rate of increase is small and is no doubt due 
to ‘more equipment and a growing labour 
force. It will be by no means sufficient of 
itself to take care of rearmament, but it is to 
be hoped it can be maintained in spite of 
present anxieties about material shortages. 
The end of the year saw some welcome 
improvement in the coal situation and the 
highest weekly production for 10 years 
Total production is up on the year in spite 
of ‘a fall in manpower, and the output per 
manshift has improved slightly, due in par: 
to increased mechanisation. This improve- 
ment is of the utmost importance. It cannot 
be too widely known and realised that coal 
is the one raw material we have in plenty, the 
one commodity which is as valuable as gold 
in Breese wa trade, and the one commodity 
which could solve all our problems. It is 2 
great pity, therefore, that because of memories 
of pre-war unemployment the miners will no‘ 
agree to accept-more substantial numbers of 
Italian labourers to do the less skilled jobs. 
In iron and steel, unfortunately, the post- 
war fashion of new records each year has 
come to an end. Pig-iron is likely just to 
exceed last year’s figure, but in steel, due to 
shortage of scrap, coke and imported ore, 
production is less than last year, We have 
in Consequence been com to seek steel 
in Belgium and even the U.S.A. This is 
most serious position since steel plays so larg: 
a part in reafmament and its use for that 
purpose in large quantities must seriously 
reduce the amount available for the motor 
vehicles and multifarious ineeri 


Assay = have stated geal inten- 
tion undoing steps already en to 
nationalise the industry. 

The export of cotton goods shows an in- 
crease on the year both in quantity and, par- 
ticularly, in value, but the in recent 
months has been in a downward direction, 

is 


and the industry is facing a trying time. 
Buyers, both at home and abr holding 
off, no doubt in the hope of lower prices. In 
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the meantime, production continues to be 
» usfactory, and both yarn and cloth cutput 
teve reached new high levels for the postwar 
period. Some of this has had to go into 
siock, a process which cannot go on for long. 


| ORMIDABLE JAPANESE COMPETITION 
With the signing of the. Japanese Peace 
Treaty and the swift increase in the installa- 
ucn of machinery in that country, competi- 
from Japanese cloth will soon be a for- 


midable factor—how soon may be judged 
from the fact that already their exports of 
cloth exceed our own. 

This has again been a year of great activity 
throughout the country, and, as you would 
expect, favourable reports have reached us 
from all those areas served by the bank. So 
far as the bank itself is concerned, I am 
pleased to tell you that the business continues 
to expand, and, consequent upon the increase 
in external trade, our foreign departments in 
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Manchester and London have ,-ssed another 
active and successful year. 

In conclusion, I would like to take the 
oe: both for myself and on behalf 

all the members of the board, of expressing 
to Mr King, our general manager, to the 
assistant general managers and to ali mem- 
bers of the bank’s staff, wherever they may 
be serving, our best. thanks for their efforts 
during the year and our warm appreciation 
of their enthusiasm and keenness. 





DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 


GOVERNMENT DIRECTIVES ON INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
BANK’S INFLUENCE TO REDUCE INFLATION 
GROWING DEMAND FOR ACCOMMODATION 

SIR THOMAS D. BARLOW’S SURVEY 


The chairman, Sir Thomas D. Barlow, 
G.B.E., has circulated, with the report and 
accounts, the following statement to the 
shareholders of District Bank Limited, prior 
to the hundred and twenty-second annual 
general meeting to be held on February 8th 
at the Head Office, Spring Gardens, 
Manchester. 

Before turning to the accounts and trading 
results for the past year I should like to 
mention the honour which is to be con- 
ferred on our deputy chairman, Sir Robert 
A. Burrows. You will, I know, jom with me 
n expressing much pleasure that his valuable 
public services have received this further 
recognition. Early last year Colonel Brooks 
was appointed a deputy chairman and I 
greatly appreciate having the benefit of his 
wide and valuable experience. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Compared with a year ago the balance 
sheet shows variations which, to some extent, 
have been brought about by the monetary 
measures taken by the government in_ the 
autumn. The liabilities side calls for little 
comment. Our deposits show only a small 
variation and stand at £238 million. 

On the assets side cash and money at call 
and short motice have increased by 
43 million, but, largely as a result of the 
government’s funding of a substantial part of 
the floating debt last November, our holdings 
of Treasury bills, now shown separately, are 
reduced and figure at £31 million. Notwith- 
standing this change, our liquid position 
remains satisfactory. 

‘he serial funding stocks we acquired in 
exchange for Treasury bills have increased 

investments in British Government 
sccurnties, which, you will be interested to 
Know, continue to be mainly short-dated. 

Following the change in monetary policy 
‘hete has been a decline in the value of gilt- 
ecged securities. We have not escaped some 
measure of depreciation, but our inner re- 
sesves are well able to take care of the posi- 
Lon and, as hitherto, the investments appear 
‘he balance sheet at less than their market 
ue, - 
he fact that the government now depends 
S upon Treasury deposit receipts for its 
aance provides an explanation why, after a 
Persistent decline since 1948, this asset has 
ccen reduced to £5 million and compares 
\(h £17 million at the end of 1950. 
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ADVANCES 
Last year our Advances increased by over 
«* million. These additional facilities were 
by customers engaged in 
‘xports or other work of urgent national im- 
portance. The rise in prices of raw materials, 
heavy taxation and the increased wages paid 





in industry largely explain the growing 
demand for accommodation. In the course 
of this year it is more than likely that we shall 
be called upon for further assistance, especi- 
ally from those engaged in all the ramifica- 
tions of the rearmament programme. 

One way or another there is no doubt 
about industry’s needs for temporary finance. 
As there is also an overriding injunction to 
festrain bank lendings for the non-essential 
industries so as to combat inflation, our duty 
as bankers is plain, but this does not make 
the execution of our task any easier. By in- 
creasing the bank rate and at the same time 
calling upon the banks.“ to continue and in- 
tensify their efforts to restrict credit to 
essential purposes ” the Chancellor wishes it 
to be understood that requests for advances 
will be more critically examined. In what 
we are called upon to do no drastic deflation 
is contemplated. On the contrary we are to 
exert an influence in support of a gradual dis- 
inflationary policy. 


RESTRAINT UPON LENDINGS 


It is, of course, impossible to know exactly 
how tight banking restraint upon lendings 
will have to be. That will be effectively 
determined by the-Treasury through its con- 
trol over the cash and liquid resources made 
available to the bahks—the credit-base itself. 
In the meantime our task of interpreting 
official policy will be made less difficult if 
customers will not seek accommodation with- 
out first carefully considering the validity of 
the purpose for which it is required. I should 
also like to point out that a curtailment of an 
important function of banking, prudent lend- 
ing, is not conducive to increasing our earn- 
ings. If those who look to us for financial 
assistance will only appreciate this aspect, 
they will more readily understand that now, 
as in the past, it is because of urgent and im- 
portant government directives that we have 
to refuse credit-worthy applications which 
we would have no hesitation in sanctioning in 
normal times: 

Our bank property item shows a small in- 
crease since, during the past year, we have 
bought premises in one or two towns where 
our business is out-growing the present 
accommodation. 


THE YEAR'S PROFIT 


The net profit for the year, after the usual 
provisions have been » amounts to 
£508,217 and compares with £513,168 for 
1950. With the amount brought in from 
that year there is for disposal £799,001. As 
mentioned in the > we have allocated 
£225,000 to reserve for contingencies. After 
this deduction, and allowing for dividend 
payments at the same rate as formerly, there 
remains a sum of £301,345 to be carried 
forward. é ; 


The results, I think you will agree, are 
highly satisfactory bearing in mind the 
increase in running costs and the higher 


\rates of taxation which industry in general 


continues to experience. 


SPECIALIST ACTIVITIES 


The foreign department has established a 
new record both in the number and value of 
its transactions. This growth, which has 
been fostered by the overseas visits of the 
department’s representatives, is refiected jn 
the incfeasing number of foreign banks for 
whom we act as correspondents. 

During the year extensive use has again 
been made of the department’s consultative 
service on overseas trading and financial con- 
ditions. In connection with this work the 
bank’s “Digest of the United Kingdom 
Exchange Control Regulations ” has been in 
such great demand that reprints have already 
been necessary of the recently published 
ninth edition. 

A. partial restoration of the London 
Foreign Exchange Market after an interval 
of twelve years will, it is hoped, increase 
confidence in sterling and make easier the 
re-opening of our important commodity 
markets. Since each move towards freedom 
makes the next less difficult, the step that 
has been taken should also facilitate further 
exchange flexibility as and when this should 
prove feasible. 

Apart from the return to more normal 
exchange and trading conditions, the recent 
d t is extremely welcome, as the 
new freedom should once more give to the 
banks the opportunity to exercise that skill 
and technique which, in former days, helped 
to augment country’s invisible income 
and to make London the world’s premier 
foreign exchange market. 

Our trustee department has, during the 
past forty-five yeafs, been accepting trustec- 
ships at an ever-increasing rate and has 
therefore adequately proved the great useful- 
ness of this service. 

The day may be fast approaching when 
Parliament will further facilitate this useful 
work by giving corporate trustees statutory 
powers to charge'fees. The safeguards im- 
posed by law in relation to custodian trustee- 
ships might here serve as a useful precedent. 
Incidentally, in the matter of granting such 
powers, this country lags behind the United 
States of America and certain of our own 
Dominions. 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 


Restrictions on planning and licensing are 
still holding up cur programme of develop- 
ment and expansion. Despite the intensifi- 
cation of these difficulties, we have obtained 
permission for the necessary structural 
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Cambridge, where we hope to open branches 
during the present year. : 

The managers’ conferences and the special 
courses for officials continue to provide an 
extremely valuable means for ensuring 
efficient co-ordination between the admini- 
stration at Head Office and the branches. In 
the interests of both customers and staff we 
attach very great importance to the matter 
of training, and as much opportunity as 
possible is given to our employees for 
broadening their practical experience. In 
addition special inducements are offered to 
encourage the staff to study for appropriate 
diplomas and degrees. 

Bearing in mind the many difficulties en- 
countered in an exacting year, the results are 
a proof in themselves of the excellence of the 
work done during the twelve months by all 
concerned, and I wish to express my full 
appreciation and to thank the management 
and staff for their loyal and unremitting 
service, 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The economic difficulties accumulating in 
this country over the last few years have now 
been intensified by the rearmament pro- 
gramme. As a consequence we are con- 
fronted with a dollar deficit when the repay- 
ment of previous dollar loans has begun and 
when foreign competition, together with the 
import and credit restrictions imposed by 
other countries, is interfering with the sale 
of our goods abroad. 

This situation is, of course, partly respon- 
sible for the present gap in our balance of 
payments but, as with previous deficits, our 
real weakness lies in the fact that we have 
so persistently failed to adjust the country’s 
internal economy to the limits of what it 
can afford. Instead, we have continued 
physical controls and penal taxation and 
resorted to devaluation and to the running 
down of stocks of raw materials and food. 

The inadequacy of these measures having 
at length been proved, we are this time 
attempting more far-reaching correctives and 
they must be applied vigorously however 
unpleasant the process may be. 


INFLATION AND DEMAND 


With home consumption, investment and 
defence monopolising so much of our indus- 
trial resources the amount available for 
exports is hardly sufficient to pay for even 
indispensable imports. The chief cause of 
the trouble is still excessive internal expendi- 
ture. The deficit in our external trade is 
now, as in the past, but a symptom of our 
domestic inflation. 

This can no longer be ascribed entirely to 
the war or immediate postwar periods. 
Devaluation and the conflict in Korea greatly 
increased the cost of our s, as did 
belated purchases of these in 1951. The 
effects, having worked their way through pro- 
ductive and distributive costs, have brought 
in their train demands for mcreased wages. 
With wages chasing prices at a time when 
defence expenditure is mounting the country 
is in danger of a worse phase of inflation 
and one which, expressed in terms of increas- 
ing demand, can Only lead to most critical 
shortages of both materials and labour, 
thereby retarding essential production at the 
very time it should be greatly i i 

If we are to prevent such a serious situ- 
ation it is clear that inflation is the first evil 
to subdue. This will be no easy battle, since 
it has to be fought on many fronts, bur is 
much more likely to be won now that ‘the 
forces mars against it have been 
strengthened and concentrated in a unified 
plan of campaign. 


A RETURN TO ORTHODOXY 
In the past exhortations have proved an 
ineffective. check. on wasteful spending. 
Physical controls, however. necessary for 
scarce and indispensable raw materials, have 


failed in so far as they mere Setectes rather 
than curbed spending. eavy ioh, 
which can hardly be reduced under present 
conditions, has done harm since, by ing 
off funds needed for development, it has 
tended to limit production and destroy 
incentive. 

These measures, being insufficiently co- 
ordinated, have not performed the function 
assigned to them, and, pushed to extremes, 
have constrained rather than liberated our 
economy. Now all are to work to the same 
end under the more orthodox monetary 
discipline which has been reinstated after a 
period of twenty years. 


With the new mechanism attacking infla-. 


tion from so many angles we should be able 
to look for satisfactory results. Much the 
biggest and most speedy relief will, however, 
be obtained through the elimination of 
unnecessary spending. by Government 
departments and_ the curtailment of unpro- 
ductive capital outlay not only by the 
Government but by local authorities and the 
nationalised industries. To use budgetary 
action and restricted credit too sparingly in 
the public sector of our economy, and con- 
centrate too much on retrenchment within 
the private sector, would do little to reduce 
the spate of avoidable spending. 

But that is not to say that the business 
community will be untouched by these new 
measures. Indeed the whole of our economy 
must be tightened up, since only by a transfer 
of labour and materials can we expand our 
production of armaments and exports. 


THE VALUE OF THE HOME MARKET 


In striving towards our objective, how- 
ever, it is possible to go too fast and too far. 
The urgency of the task we have on hand 
naturally tempts us to disregard all but the 
needs of essential industries and to under- 
estimate the effects of dislocation in other 
branches of production. But, before taking 
any irretrievable steps towards altering the 
balance of our industrial structure, we should 
be well advised to make sure that what we 
are about to do is really in the national 
interest. 

In pursuit of effective deflation it is 
logical to point out that a curtailment of 
civilian output can be balanced by a reduc- 
tion in private spending. Monetary measures 
and taxation are quite capable of seeing to 
that. But, if this should imply an undue 
restriction of domestic consumption, there is 
less solid ground for believing such action 
would be beneficial either to the country or 
to essential industries. 

_ Although perhaps not apparent at first 
sight, domestic consumption has its impor- 
tance, since it is excessively difficult to main- 
tain and develop an export trade in many 
types of goods—particularly those of high 
quality—unless there is an adequate home 
market to provide ample ity for 
research and an outlet for experimental work, 
To constrict this market inordinately at any 
time would most regrettably narrow the field 
of activity for such excellent organisations as 
the Council of Industrial Design, the quality 
of whose contribution to the Festival of 
Britain Exhibition has i 
acclaimed. To limit 
excessively now would be to deprive our 
manufacturers of a pioneer. service for 
oe re functional and esthetic 
qualities of their products just when expor 
are most needed. nip 
_ For another and no less important reason 
it will be necessary to act judiciously in the 
reorientation of our industrial output, “With 


the anmaments programme now getting near - 


quantity production, the engineering indus- 
tries are likely to be increasingly diverted 
from the export task. The breach. therefore, 


santinlaicaber lop shee teomed-ghariet, stemarane 
: tend 


a constriction of domestic trade would 
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to make them dearer at a time when for: op 
competition dictates that they musi be 


iously there is bound to be a marked 
degree of empiricism in the application ¢| :he 
new emergency measures. re will, how- 
ever, be less necessity to change the ps erp 
of industry if the measures already (en, 
and those yet to be introduced, increase the 
volume of production and at the same me 
keep down costs so that we can sell niore 
goods abroad and thus pay for the hivhes; 
— supply of imported raw mater ls. 
ndeed how much more readily should we 
meet the growing needs of defence and ‘he 
demands of our home trade if our greiscs: 
single asset, coal, as well as manufactures of 
high conversion value, could be exported in 
sufficient quantity. 


JAPAN ANDTHE COTTON INDUSTRY 


Sustained endeavour and enterprise ire 
specially important for the cotton trade, since 
it has to compete in markets which ire 
becoming particularly keen. A tore spe itic 
problem for Lancashire, and much depends 
on its solution, has been resuscitated by the 
pevenese Peace Treaty. ‘This was signed 

st year and Japan may be expected to be 
in charge of her own destiny before long. 
The spindleage of her cotton industry has 
increased at am alarming rate in recent 
months until it is now dangerously near the 

-mumber of spindles she had in operation 
before the war. * 

The big issue now, therefore, is whether 
she will of her own accord decide to act «ith 
moderation and with due regard to the 
interests of other countries whose economies 
compel thenr to depend heavily upon the 
—— of cotton goods, or whether she wil! 

ve without restraint and thereby force 
other countries to protect themselves, as the) 
did in prewar days, by tariffs and quo; 
The first course will sefve her long-term 
interests best. Possibly, she may be induced 
to recognise the fact. Certainly the problem 
is one which must claim the closest atten- 
tion of leaders of the British cotton trade in 
the coming months, The rayon and potter 
industries will no doubt also give any 
developments their keen attention. 

In the hafd fight which lies ahead it is 
mer yn oe ae _ the cotton trade 
to assur a plentiful supply of care- 
fully selected raw material, It is, therefore, 
encouraging that the Government has sc 
up a Cotton Import Committee to inquire 
“how in the current foreign exchange po. - 
tion cotton can best be supplied to the 
United Kingdom cotton industry on the 
most advantageous terms as to quality and 
price.” As matters stand this is a most use! u! 
task to perform, for the Government's ul\- 
preg geo gu: ve, the restoration of a free 
market for raw cotton, is at present impos- 
sible of aot 4 

THE BROADER ISSUES 

It remains to be seen how long it will t4. 

orthodox monetary control, with all possib!: 


economy in administration and in privai 
and ¢ expenditure, to halt the infl: 
uonary and restore our national pro. 


“perity, St experience has shown that «: 
have been able to coumt on the utmo 
endeavour when our national needs are mo. 
Pressing. Nevertheless the sacrifices whic" 
these emergency measures entail will be fe! 
by all sections of the community in varyin’ 
degree and it would be idle to pretend th: 
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core and the Empire in the West steadily 
jisintegrated, h years later the 
Go > Alaric assaulted and plundered Rome. 
ys. slavery of the ancient world developed 
n> the serfdom of feudalism and the slaves 

.erfs were the capital equivalent of the 

ne age. machine age built up its 
o>, al with no adequate consciousness of the 
con-equences Of what it was doing, and the 
mo-ctary rewards which it provided were a 
.. substitute for the loss of the earlier 
ba! anced economy. If this also provided 
me cre monetary rewards it did not disrupt 
the social structure nor impair the dignity 
anv self-respect of the imdividual. But the 
rra. ual and increasing pressure of the com- 
‘y, working not by revolution but within 


‘traditional political policies, 


: has secured. the 
more equitable distribution of the fruits. of 
industry. 


CAPITAL ESSENTIAL 


It remains to be séen whether. this 
redistribution has gone too far. The. stored 
up capital of the past is being dissipated 
as income and new capital is not being 
adequately accumulated. In strong contrast 
the latest and alternative contemporary 
phase is being witnessed in Russia, where it 
would appear that a privileged oligarchy. is 
imposing on her nationals heavy. sacrifices 
to build up capital with the concurrent 
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assurance that there awaits them a future 
condition of prosperity and bliss. 

A constant factor which runs through. all 


_ historical experience is that the creation and 


acoumulation of capital are essential con- 
ditions of a country’s survival ~whatever its 
form of government. We may perhaps be 
permitted to believe that ours is the more 
excellent way. But if we continue to draw 
too freely on such reserves as we still retain, 
and if we are not willing to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices, it is very certain that our way 
of life cannot be preserved and that we can 
only look forward to a situation in which 
it. will be difficult to support fifty million 
peor 1 and maintain their present standard 
of life. 





ARTHUR GUINNESS SON AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED , 


SALES AGAIN CONSTITUTE A RECORD 
GROWING OVERSEAS BUSINESS 
LORD IVEAGH ON PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


The annual general meeting of Arthur 
Guinness Son and Company, Limited, was 
held on January 15th at Park Royal Brewery, 
London, N.W.10. 


The Earl of Iveagh, C.B., C.M.G. (chair- 
man of the pte oes A who presided, said: 
Ladies and gen ——The annual report 
and accounts for the year ended September 
30, 1951, have been circulated and are in 
your hands. There is nothing to add to what 
I have written there in regard to the accounts, 
except that, as you will have seen already in 
the Press, we have at last received approval 
of the application which we first made two 
years ago for permission to recognise as share 
capital some part of our reserves, created 
from the profits of past years and now repre- 
sented by buildi and plant or otherwise 
used in the development of our. business. 
his does not mean any increase in the value 
ur equity, nor does it mean that there 
wl be any increase either in total profits or 
in the amount of distributed profits. The 
necessary resolutions will be submitted in 

-ourse to @ special meeting, 


ALL SALES RECORDS BROKEN 


‘es of Guinness again ‘broke all previous 
records in spite of the fact that a number of 
famous brewers are busy ne beverages 
desicned to capttire some part of that field 
vhch we have made™so peculiarly our own. 
ts not for mé to attempt to discriminate 
een sO many excellent brews of their 
but so long as it remains our practice 

| means and in every way to give the 
very best value that money can buy, I do not 
‘ouot that we shall maintain and extend that 
‘port which we have ¢njoyed for so many 

We spare neither i 

ney in perfecting our technique and our 
cnufie control; and since the brewing is 
iot the whole story, we have given much 
‘nought to the development and inculcation 
ol the best methods of bottling both in Great 
b.iain and in Ireland. There are, after all, 
‘ocr parties concerned in the perfect Guin- 
nos: we who brew it, the many hundreds 


of ottlers, the tens of thousands who serve 
t a ee tae for it. Page 
always been our our policy 

four should benefit the connection, and 
we have no doubt that they do. Guinness 


‘onlinues pre-eminently to be good for every- 
one concerned. . be wea 


ortunately though sales have 
have costs, and once again 





With regard to our interests 


threatened. In England we were forced in 
May of last year to raise the wholesale price 
of Guinness to our bottlers by 12s. a barrel. 
In Ireland, since the financial year closed, 
we have received Government permission to 
taise the price, and allowing for higher 
gravity (which was below that in England) 
this\will result in practically the same in- 
creased margin, namely, approximately 12s. a 
barrel. The whole of this increase has, in 
fact, been swallowed up in both countries by 
the increased price we have to pay for malt 
and hops this year. That must affect profits, 
but we hope to be.able to maintain prices 
without further charge. 


Throtigh all this period of rising costs, we 
have, indeed, largely, owing to increased sales, 
kept the price of Guinness (except for Excise 
duties) consistently and considerably below 
the general price level, and below the levels 
of prices of the materials that we use. I 
would like to give you a few comparative 
figures. This last year, compared with the 
last prewar year, the cost of our materials 
has been about 24 times what it was; the 
cost of fuel over 24 times what it was ; the 
wholesale price indices in Great Britain and 
Ireland about three times what they were ; 
the net selling price of Guinness, excluding 
duty, only two-thirds more than it was, and 
the profit margin only one-eighth.more. We 
shall, incidentally, this year.have directly 
contributed in the two countries well over 
six million pounds to the growers of barley 
and hops—no small item. in the farmers’ 
budget. 


EXPORTS : A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


In exports, we have had a successful year, 
largely owing to the vigour with which our 
recently created subsidiary—Guinness Ex- 
ports Limited—has been directed. Including 
our ‘continental sales, which are sent out in 
bulk and are bottled on the Continent, but 
excluding our sales to N.A.A.P-I. for over- 
seas troops, our exports have doubled im the 
last two years, and are more than three times 
what they were in 1938. It is nearly forty 
years since they. stood so high as they do 
now. They must inevitably always be a 
comparatively small part of our total output, 
but in 1951 our exports brought in over 
£14 million, and were it not for difficulties 
of shipping space, of bottles, 
could have produced more. 


‘ 3 


in the 


USA, 
are in the stage; which we always eh- 
ore te ck domed eats ae 0 


foundations. We have good allies over there 
whose confidence and determination are as 
great as our Own. 


At home we have still to complete the pro- 
gramme of modernisation and replacement of 
plant and equipment in our two large 
breweries. Progress is governed by circum- 
stances, particularly supplies of materials, 
and it will take some years yet to complete 
the whole programme in Ireland. Of the 
ultimate t in costs and ‘in quality we 
have already had considerable evidence. 

The growing size and complexity of our 
business, and the fact that we are operating 
throughout the world and brewing in three 
different countries, make it desirable also to 
introduce some administrative reorganisation, 
sO as to secure the maximum devolution and 
flexibility and greater efficiency in respect 
of the day-to-day working of the machine. 
There are obviously many problems involved, 
and these are having the board’s most careful 
thought. 


As to the future, who can speak with 
assurance? If, as we all hope, we are within 
sight of the end of the period of inflation, 
then there must be difficulties of readjust- 
ment which may weil involve temporary set- 
backs. I can only say that in technique and 
in personnel we are, I believe, better 
equipped than ever. 


THE. DIRECTORATE 


The board has suffered a severe loss this 
ear in thé resignation of Mr Alan Lennox- 

yd on his accepting office in the Govern- 
ment. -Mr Lennox-Boyd is a person of 
inexhaustible’ energy, as I can personally 
testify, and he gave no small measure of his 
activity to the company and its concerns. 
Mr Webster, who has been on the board for 
over fourteen years, has decided to relinquish 
the executive position of assistant managing 
director. _He played a very special part in 
the transformation of Park Royal into some- 
thing more than a mass of bricks and plant ; 
and everyone at Park Royal—in particular 


‘ his colleagues— will miss his experience, his 


wisdom and above all his. humanity. 


Finally, I would say that in both countries, 
and abroad too; our staff and labour have 
every reason to be gratified with the year’s 
results, and the thanks of the board are due 
to them. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the recommendation of the 
directors approved for the payment of final 
dividends on January 16th of 3 per cent. on 
the preference stock and 17 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, both less income tax. 

The retiring directors, the Rt Hon. Lord 
Moyne, Captain Ronald Nutting and Dr 
A. H. Hughes were re-elected directors of 
the company. . The remuneration of the 
afiditors, Messrs Turquand, Youngs and 
Company, having been fixed, the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY 
GROUP LIMITED . 


CRITICAL POSITION ON RAW 
MATERIALS AND MANPOWER 


MR T. O. M. SOPWITH REVIEWS U.K. 
REARMAMENT 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Hawker Siddeley Group Limited was held 
on, January 16th in London. 


Mr T. O. M. Sopwith, C.B.E. (the chair- 
man) said that the accounts showed that the 
group has had a satisfactory year, with an 
increase in profits due to an expansion in 
turnover both m quantity and value and he 
was pleased to report that the export trade 
had played an important part. 

It had to be fully recognised, however, that 
present-day trading was considerably in- 
fluenced by inflation and high taxation. 
Traditional methods of computing profits 
took account of historical costs only, whereas 
industry was having to replace, at progres- 
sively increasing prices, assets consumed in 
earning profit. The existing taxation code 
made inadequate allowances for depreciation 
and replacement of capital assets ; insufficient 
margin was left for replacement and ekpan- 
sion of trading-stocks. The efforts of the 
F.B.I. in seeking to redress the anomalies of 
the present system were receiving the group’s 
fullest support. 


RESERVES: INCREASED 


The board had set aside a sum of 
£1,000,000 to reserve for replacement of fixed 
assets and development, increasing that 
reserve 19 £3,750,000. They had also set 
aside {500,000 to, other revenue reserves, 
bringing these to {£2,248,161. The profit 
figure of £695,661 relating to prior years 
resulted largely from the settlement of con- 
tracts, some of which went back over & 
number of years. These settlements had 
been made on a more favourable basis than 
could have been anticipated with reliance. 
‘The figures for the past two years had been 
exceptional, 


During 1951-52 the group’s considerable 
financial resources would be fully extended 
to meet the needs of national defence. 

Although the group’s research and ex- 
periinental prototypes had led the world for 
years, the R.A.F. was ‘still flying with 
obsolescent aeroplanes. Orders for more 
modern aircraft were not placed in time. Now 
the group had some of the orders required, 
but it was late in the day. 


TIME IS ALL-IMPORTANT’ 


Design and development ; manpower ; raw 
materials ; machine tools—these were all vital 
factors governing production of aircraft and 
aero engines. Time was all-important since 
building aeroplanes took years. A modern 
fighter like the Hawker P 1067 absorbed 
nearly three times as much manpower as did 
the Hurricane. Raw materials took from 
three to eight times as long to obtain. Sub- 
stantial orders for machine tools had been 
placed, but deliveries were running late. 


Co-operation and understanding between 
the R.A.F., the Ministry of Supply and the 
aircraft industry in general continued on the 
same high level as in previous years. 
Britain’s commanding lead in the new jet 
age was largely due to the talent and hard 
work of the people who had produced such 
exceptional aircraft. Now these machines 
must be translated into thousands available 
on the airfields of the Western world. 
present weakness. ; : 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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LAKE GEORGE MINING 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


LARGER GROUP PROFIT 


The fifteenth annual genéral meeting of 
this company was held on January 15th in 
London, Sir Godfrey Fell, K.C.LE., C.S.L, 
O.B.E., the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to June 30, 1951: 


The report of the acting general manager 
of Lake George Mines Pry. Limited, Mr 
Ireland, which has been in your hands for 
some days, gives detailed information regard- 
ing output, etc., and I need not recapitulate 
the figures. In ‘broad outline, the year’s 
operations resulted in a marked increase in 
the tonnage of ore raised, while the mill, 
operating for 49 more days than in the 
previous year and at a higher daily milling 
rate, turned out a considerably larger tonnage 
of saleable products in the form of | 
zinc and copper concentrates, with higher 
recoveries also of gold and silver. 


On the other hand, operating costs per ton 
milled again rose, from a total of £A4 1.04s. 
to £A5 0.58s. As explained in the report, 
this rise is mainly due to increases of {A2 2s. 
per week in the State basic wage, which had 
the further effect of making the cost of 
equipment <ad mine stores much higher. 
But these figures exclude production bonus, 
which rose from £A3 1ls. 4d. per week to 
£A8 2s. 2d. The basic wage is adjusted 
quarterly throughout Australia in accordance 
with variations in the cost index of clothing, 
rents, etc. 
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INCREASED SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of concentrates rose, in the case 
of lead by 3,300 tons, of zinc by 9,452 tons, 
and of pyrites by no less than 12,652 tons. 
At the close of the year stocks of concentrates 
were higher than at the beginning by 1,826 
tons and 55 tons respectively in the case of 
lead and copper but lower by 336 tons and 
1,803 tons in the case of zinc and pyrites. 


The group profit, which furnishes the best 
indication of the progress of the undertaking, 
rose from £498,813 to £977,339. The rise 
reflects not only the larger output but also 
the higher prices obtaining for the company’s 
products. 


As regards geological examination, the 
mine has quite recently had a brief visit from 
Mr Conolly, an eminent geologist, who is 
reported to have expressed himself as opti- 
mustic in the matter of finding additional ore. 
His engagements unfortunately prevented him 
making a longer stay, but the directors of the 
operating company hope to secure his services 
for a longer period when he is again free. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


You will wish to receive some information 
about the progress of the operating company 
during the current financial year. This con- 
tinues satisfactory. For the 16 weeks ended 
October 21, 1951, 63,107 tons of ore were 
milled, an average of 15,777 tons for each 
four-weekly period. "The output of concen- 
trates for the same 16 weeks’ period amounted 
to 5,102 tons of lead concentrates, 8,952 tons 
of zinc concentrates and 1,339 tons of copper 
concentrates. Shipments continue to be made 
as rapidly as vessels are available. ~ The 
operating company has recently entered into 
satisfactory agreements for the sale of its 
products for the year 1952. 


Conditions in Australia have not heen by 
any means easy ; and the measure of success 
which the operating company achieved reflects 
credit not only on the management and staff, 
-but also on Mr Owen, the chairman of that 
company, and his colleagues. ey 

The report was adopted. 
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HECHT, LEVIS & KAHN, 
LIMITED 


(Merchants in Raw Rubber and other 
Commodities) 


STEADY INCREASE OF BUSINESS 
PROPOSED BONUS ISSUE 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Hecht, Levis & Kahn, Limited, was held 
on January 14th, in London, Mr Walter 
Fletcher, C.B.E., M.P. (the chairman), pre- 
siding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated speech :— 


The change for the better in this com- ’ 


pany’s fortunes continued uninterruptedly 
throughout the period under review, and the 
result is a set of figures that we consider 
excepti ati ry. Im the minds of 
the public we are classified as a rubber-pro- 
ducing company, and they appear to think 
that the rise and fall of raw rubber prices 
affect our profit in the same way that they do 
those of tore <= owners ; this is quite 
wrong, wish to repeat again that as 
merchants and tratlers it is not primarily the 
level of rubber which affects us, but the 
degree of activity. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The profit of the -grou for the year was 
£511,137. The profit of the t company 


is £347,619. We propose a dividend of 
10 per cent., hd he 30 cent. for the 
year. We er to te to general 
reserve £128,515, to dividend equalisation 
£50,000, to the proposed bonus issue £99,050 
and to profit and loss account £13,815. The 
totals of the revenue reserves will then be— 
general reserve, £250,000, dividend equalisa- 
uon account £100,000, and profit and loss 
account £200,223, which is after allowing 
for capitalisation of £100,000 by issuing 
free to holders of ordinary stock appearing 
in the Register of Members on January 14, 


1952, two shares for every five ordinary stock 
units held. 


Application to the» Stock Exchange for 
dealing in the new shares is being made, and 
it is anticipated that a period of one month 
for dealing in the new shares on letters of 
allotment will be permitted. At the expira- 
tion of that period the mew shares will be 
converted into stock units. At that date the 
register of members will then be written up 
and we shall pay an interim dividend of 10 
per cent. for the year ending March 31, 1952, 
to those members appearing therein. The 
said dividend will therefore apply equally to 
both the existing ordinary stock units and 
those about to be created. 


GROUP’S FAVOURABLE POSITION MAINTAINED 


_In spite of the con of the war- 
time occupation of Malaya, which are near- 
ing their end without noticeable damage 10 
this group of companies, I am impressed by 
the great progress and expansion that has 
taken place. We are naturally subject (0 
the normal trading risks of any merchanting 
business, but these have not prevented the 
steady increase in volume of our business, 
‘the opening-up of new branches and new 
lines, and the retaining of our vefy favour- 
able position in the world’s rubber marke's. 
It is not only the very large increase in tie 
figures shown in the balance sheet which 
indicates the volume of our business, but the 


world-wide organisation that has  becn 
created, and the trained and jenced 
staff, which together form the vital core of 


any business, that justify my faith in ths 
The report was adopted, and the proposed 
bonus issue approved. 
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STAFF 


caatims SULVED! 


Let us shoulder your staff difficulties as we have already 
done for } million other employers ! 

EFFICIENT OFFICE STAFF 

Permanent and temporary—always available. 

HIGHER APPOINTMENTS SECTION 

Supplies all executive (non-technical) personnel—male and 
female. 

GROUP STAFFING—in and out of town! From time to 
time we handle the complete staffing of new organisations. 


In every case pre-selection by FINE’S saves time. Please write 
for a copy of our 4-page brochure which gives full details of our 


unique service. 


FKFINE’S emprovment— AGENCY 


(Licensed annually by the L.C.C.) 
95/99 PRAED STREET, LONDON, W.2 


wore AMB 3400 20s 


LONDON’S LARGEST EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 














ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER i 
THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 














UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
A course of six lectures entitled “ An Introduction to the Economic 
snd Social History of the first_half of the Seventeenth Century,” 
will be delivered by Professor R. H. Tawney at 5 p.m. on January 
29th, February 5th, 12th, 19th and 26th, and March 4th, at the London 
School of Econoandes and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 


Admission Free, Without. Ticket. 
JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 


Cou if eight evening lectures on India, Pakistan and Ceylon, 
Mondays, January 28th-March 3ist (excluding February 1lith and 





Ma! 10th), 6.15-7.45, London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, Keppel Street, Gower Street. 


Speakers : Sir John Russell, Dr Percival Spear, Professor C. H, 
iilips, Professor Nicholas Mansergh, Sir Percival Griffiths. Fee: 
‘omplete course, 12s. 6d 

Applications and enquiries to Director, Department of Extra-Mural 
Studi Senate 1 House, W.C.1. 


SECRETARY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICER— CO -OPERATIVE 
WHOLESALE SOCIETY, LIMITED 


The directors invite applications for the position of Secretary and 

EXecut Officer, Designate. 

i rson appoint will be expected to assume the position in 

April 152, a will be six months previous to the retirement of 

pr nt officer, 

'W.S, manufactures a wide range of commodities ; undertakes 
variety of wholesaling and merchanting operations and performs 
iny services on behalf of the Co-operative Movement in England 

and Wales. It has considerable trading interests overseas. @ The 

annua pees is "y+ ~bappremaateed £350,000,000, and the per rsonnel 
np numbe 

The officer ig +iovonsitile for the secretarial and administrative 
function within the Society, in the discharge of which he is the 
ween the directors and management, 

ih ancy is being made known simultaneously to the Society's 
stafl it, having regard to the importance of the appointment, the 
wish to consider the widest possible field of applicants. 

of application with a description of the duties involved and 

nation required of applicants is available of request from 

rman of the Directors at the registered office of the C.W.S., 
i, Balloon Street, Manchester, 4, 


[Uc PRODUCTION DEPARPMENT.—Applications are invited 
“oa post of Assistant in the T.U.C. Production Department. 
~ ye ce in industrial and trade union developments essential. 


‘age of applied economics and of production problems.desir- 
—. urther particulars can be obtained from General Secretary, 
+ Tad Union ee Smith Square, London, §&.W.1, before 


 » B.Sc. ECON. 


n University B.Sc. Egon. Degree 1s a valuable qualification for statistical 
| welfare work in conimerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
er aie ation authorities, etc. ‘The degree is Open to all without University 
You. may MR pas pare for the examinations at home’ under the experienced 
‘ Wolsey Hall (est, 1804); fees are reasonable and may be paid 4 instalments 
: : 760 Successes at Lond, B.Sc. Econ, Final Examinations, 1925-51, 
Prospectus from the Dir 


tusies, Department PI7 secs WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 





Postal 
Tuition for 
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Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS PrEss. 3K Portugal St., 
at 22. Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W 
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Kingsway, 
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ECONOM ! CS — Postal Tuition 


@ Founded im 1887, U.C.C. provides tuition for the B.Sc, Econ. Degree of 
2 eof oe gd egal i eee eo at leetures. te 
ollege is an cational Trust, a og! SURSES tre ist Tutors. 
Moderate fees; instalments. SeL-eDUcATIO URSES are seailable its 


Economics, Economic Higtory, Statistics, Foreign Langu 
3% PROSPECTUS, giving full particulars, free from the Teel 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
60 Burlington House, Cambridge 














ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


‘ DIVIDEND No. 258 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 24 per cent, 
being at the rate of 10 per cent per annum, upon the paid-up Capital 
Stock of the Bank, has been declared for the three months ending 
February 29, 1952, and will be PAYABLE at the Bank and its 
branches on and after March 1. 1952, to Shareholders of record 


January 31, 1962. 
By Oe »r of the Board, 
. H. ATKINSON, General Manager. 
January,17, 1952. 


DARTFORD COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DARTFORD, KENT 


Applications are invited for the post of part-timie Lecturer (Woman) 
for tne Social Studies Course comprising Social Economics, Principles 
and Machinery of Government, and Social Administration, which 
will become vacant ip May, 1952. Applicants should be experienced 
Social Workers with university qualifications, 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Principal, to whom 
applications (no form) should be sent as soon as possible, 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, .1952 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN in order te prepare the Warrants 
for interest due March 1, 1952, the BALANCES of the several accounts 
in the above-mentioned stock will be struck on the night of February 
lst,.and that on and after February 2nd the stock will be transferable 
ex dividend. 

For BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) 
(Registrars of the above stock). 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2, G. A. D. HARRISON, 
January 8, 1952. Manager. 


“WY ITHIN these four walls’’ at 57/61, Mortimer Street, W.1, 
you can see all your*advertising devised and produced, from 








plan to print, without loss of that all-important “ security."” ’Phone 
SAMSON CLARK & CO. LTD., at MUSeum 5050. SS uit ee oe 
ORD LAYTON, on ‘European Unity,"" at Sunday Service, 


4 January 27th, at 11 a.m.,'at the Liberal Jewish Synagogue, 28, St. 
ee a: Wood Road, N.W.8 (opposite Lord's Cricket Ground). All 
welcome, 


ExPort ‘MARKET RESEARCH. Senior Executive, wide experi- 
ence in planning and undertaking of consumer and trade surveys 
and export market investigations, seeks new appointment. First- 
class references.—Box 839. 


BERTOLA is the Cream of Sherries. —Ask for ‘BERTOLA CREAM, 


ADVERTISER, early thitties, seeks. appointment on Sales Execu- 
tive — progressive National Company. Wide experience Home 
and 5 marketing. First-class contacts Grocery and Chemist 
trade. Ploent 3 European languages. Impeccable references.—Box 822, 


MANUFACTURERS selling world- famous brand of Men's Clothing 
require experienced Sales Manager to take charge of their large 
and expanding Export Department. It will be an advantage to have 
knowledge of the trade and one or more foreign languages. Salary 
commensurate with this important position.—Write, in confidence, 
giving full details of previous experience, to Box 838. 


Youns ECONOMIST (30), B.Sc.(Econ.) Hons., M.Se.(Econ.), sound 
investment knowledge, “Box Sin turing and research experience, 
seeks interesting position. —Box i. 


\ ONSANTO CHEMICALS, LIMITED, “have vacancies in their 
4 London organisation for young men, aged 20-22 years, of good 
education, who have completed their period of National Service 
training. Successful applications will be required to serve in a junior 
capacity for up to two years, with the prospect of promotion to 
sales division if satisfactory. Staff Pension Fund. Apply, giving 
age, education, and fullest details of experience, to the Office 
Manager, Monsanto Chemicals, Limited, Allington House, Ailington 
Street, London, 5,W.1. 








a—a=|FIRE 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World’s Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
—for every Fire Risk 
Pressure-operated by sealed CO) Charges 
NU-SWIFT LTD * ELLAND - YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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Laer Published weekly by the Economist Newsparer. Lro 


London, W. 
R, S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York 96.—Sarurday, January 19, 1952. 
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Hawker P.1067 


Ordered by the R.A.F. into mass production straight 
from the drawing board, the new Hawker P. 1067 startled the 
world when it was shown for the first time at the Farnborough 
Air Show. With clean, dramatic, swept back lines, this 

bullet flashed past spectators in daily runs that were in excess 
of the world’s speed record. Moreover, the 1067 climbs at 
lightning speed, carries a deadly armament, and handles superbly 
in combat aerobatics. It is the world’s finest. Such wv 
supremacy in’single seater fighters is well in keeping with 

the tradition of Hawker Aircraft, the firm which gave 

aviation the Hurricane, Hart, Fury, Tempest and Typhoon, 
Hawker itself is greatly aided by drawing on the vast 

experience and research facilities of all members of the 

Hawker Siddeley Group. This industrial commonwealth of 
companies, largest of its kind, is pledged to building the 
prosperity and defensive strength of the Free World. 


Hawker Siddeley Group aN 


PIONEER... AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 


4, Group Head Offices : 18 St. James's Square. London, S.W.1 
A. V. ROE, GLOSTER, ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH, HAWKER, 
AVRO CANADA, ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY, HAWKSLEY, BROCKWO’ ‘8 


ENGINEERING, AIR SERVICE TRAINING AND HIGH DUTY ALLOYS 























